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The Christian Union will commence next 
week the publication of the spring series of 
Cornell University Sermons. The preachers 
and dutes of the sermons are as follows: 
April 11—The Right Rev. Freveric D. Huntineton, D.D., 
8.T.D., of Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 18—The Rey. J. M. BucKLEy, D D., of New York City. 

April 25—President E. G. Ronrnson, D.D., LL.D., of Brown 
University. 

May 2—The Rev. James O. Murray, D.D., of Princeton, N. J. 

May 9—The Right Rey. Epwarp G. ANDREws, D.D., of 
Washington, D. C. 

May 16—The Right Rev. Samvuex 8. Harris, D.D., LL.D., 
of Detroit, Mich. 

May 23—The Rev. T. T. MunGeER, D.D., of New Haven, Conn. 

May 30—The Rev. Ropert CoLiyer, of New York City. 

June 6—The Rev. Georcr D. Boarpman, D.D., of Philadei- 
phia, Pa. 

June 13—Baccalaureate Address, by President Apams of 
Cornell University. 


EDITORS. 











THE OUTLOOK. 


HE difficulty of settling labor conflicts by ‘‘ trial by 

newspaper” is illustrated by an incident in New 
York City. The conductors and drivers on the Third 
Avenue Railroad struck last Friday, and the ground 
of their strike was reported to the public in what ap- 
peared to be a verbatim copy of the written complaint 
of the strikers, namely, that the road employed 
seven non-union men, who had used insulting 
language respecting the Knights of Labor. This 
cause was ridiculous, and was universally so voted 
by the public. But on Saturday morning the Rail 
road Commissioners appeared upon the ground, and 
a committee of the strikers went before them with 
their case, and declared that two complaints had 
been made in writing to the company—one asking 
for an increase in wages, and one for the discharge 
of the seven obnoxious men, and that ‘the company 
Lad given only the latter grievance to the press as 
the sole issue, evidently to create public sympathy in 
their favor and against the strikers.” It is evident 
that in this case some lying has been done, and the 
public are not in a position to judge by whom, with- 
out some better method of investigation than that 
furnished by ‘‘ trial by newspaper.” So far as New 
York City is concerned, the strikers have alienated 
public sympathy—first, by making a demand for the 
discharge of non-union men; and, secondly, by 
ordering a tie-up on other roads, the only alleged 
ground for which is a suspicion that the other roads 
are in combination with the Third Avenue road. To 
subject the entire community to so great an incon- 
venience for no better reason than this is a palpable 
act of injustice, and one which will certainly react 
against those who have perpetrated it. At this 
writing (Tuesday morning), the tie-up is ‘‘ off ” on all 
roads except the Third Avenue. A riotous attempt 
to prevent the running of cars on that road was 
quickly quelled by the police. The strikers propose to 
arbitrate provided that all men shall be taken back 
if the decision is in their favor. The road refuses to 
submit the question of whom it shall employ to arbi- 
traticn, and at this writing the way out of the dead- 
lock is not clear. 





So far as we can judge from conflicting telegrams, 
the status in the Southwest remains unchanged. The 
railroads are in operation, though we judge that they 
are by po means doing the full measure of their 
accustomed business. Aneditorial in the ‘‘ Age of 
Steel” represents the loss to the whole Southwestern 
region as very great. It estimates that the railroad 
rupplies of the Missouri Pacific for the months of 
March, April, and May would have involved an out- 
lay probably of $2,000,000, no part of which the com- 
pany is now willing to make ; that the agricultural 
implement manufacturers have suffered heavily from 
inability to reach the agricultural regions in time for 
this season’s work ; and that building operations 
have come to a standstill, one estimate placing the 
amount of capital ready for, but withheld from, new 
buildings at $3,000,000. A public meeting has been 
held in St. Louis, at which the railroad company 
was urged to submit the question in dispute to a 
citizens’ arbitration committee consisting of three 
citizens, three railroad directors, and three railroad 
employees. The proposition is declined by Mr. 
Hoxie on the ground that the railroad is already 
able to transact all its business. Martin Irons has 
been arrested on a charge of conspiring to tap the 
Western Union Telegraph wires, but the District 
Attorney is reported as saying that the evidence is 
wholly inadequate for his conviction. Money at the 
rate of $10,000 a week is reported to be collected 
from the Knights of Labor throughout the United 
States, and forwarded to the Southwest to sustain 
the strikers. Whetber this is expended in any 
other way than by supporting them and their fami- 
lies the public has no means of knowing. The mili- 


tary are still on guard in East St. Louis, and there 





appears to be some doubt whether traffic could be 
continued there if they should be withdrawn. The 
culpability of the Governor of Illinois appears, from 
a letter which we publish in another column, to be 
even greater than we supposed, while the blame of 
the advertisement which we reported, and which we 
still think wholly indefensible, attaches wholly, 
apparently, to one railroad corporation. A letter 
which we pnblish from a Oongregational clergyman 
in Texas, presenting the side of the strikers in that 
State, confirms the opinion that there are two sides 
in this quarrel, as there are in most quarrels. 


A curious correspondence has been made public 
between Mr. Powderly and Mr. Gould, both letters 
being written for the public. Mr. Powderly writes 
at considerable length, reciting his ‘‘ understanding ” 
of the interviews between himself and Mr. Gould, in 
which there is nothing new to the public, and closing 
with a charge and athreat. His charge is, in effect, 
that Mr. Gould can settle the strike by consenting to 
arbitration, that its longer continuance rests with him, 
that every act of violence from this time forth lies at 
his door, and that the only thing which stands be- 
tween his property and ruin is the Order of the 
Knights of Labor, which exerts a restraining influ- 
ence upon a class of men whose energy and daring are 
liable to lead them into acts of violence which he and 
the Order which he represents condemn. He chal- 
lenges Mr. Gould to proceed at once with his suits 
for damages against those who have injured his 
property, and declares, ‘‘for every violation of the 
law of the State or of the Nation we will enter suit 
against you. ... If you have at all times obeyed 
the law in your dealings in the methods by which 
you have acquired your immense fortune, then it is 
time that the many offenses with which you are 
charged should be refuted.” He adds that he has 
‘taken counsel from the best legal minds of the 
United States.” We wait with some curiosity to see 
what is the meaning of this threat—whether the 
sums which the Knights of Labor are collecting are 
to be in part employed in prosecuting Mr. Gould for 
supposed infracticns of the law in times past, or 
whether this is an empty menace. Mr. Gould, in his 
reply, quietly defies Mr. Powderly’s threats, and, in 
perfectly courteous language, invites him to come 
on. He then traverses the history of the negotia- 
tions prior to and pending the strike—with which 
our readers are already familiar—repeats the tele- 
grams, undertakes to show that Mr. Powderly’s 
“understanding” and the agreements which are 
matter of record do not agree, makes it apparent 
that the original strike was without a grievance, and 
that the agreement for arbitration was for such arbi- 
tra'ion to be based upon a conference with a com- 
mittee of the railroad employees actually at work in 
the service of the Company, not with the officers of 
an outside organization—an agreement which he 
claims the Company has always been ready, and, if 
we understand him aright, is now ready, to execute. 
If the public must judge of this case upon these two 
letters, it can have no difficulty in determining that 
the strike and the strikers are in the wrong. The 
public, however, will be apt to remember that the 
apparent justice of a cause depends somewhat upon 
the skill of its advocate, and that, in correspondence 
and the art of putting things, Mr. Powderly is no 
match for Mr. Gould. 


The April ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ” contains two very 
significant articles as indicative of the drift of senti- 
went in England respecting the railroad problem. 
One of these articles is by S. Laing, who has been a 
member of the railroad department of the Board of 
Trade, a railway lawyer, and President—or, in English 
phrase, Chairman—of the Brighton Railway Company. 
The author of the other article, Joseph Parsloe, we 
do not know. both writers agree in indorsing Rob- 
ert Stephenson’s celebrated axiom, which the news- 
papers of this country have accredited to Charles 
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Francis Adams, that ‘‘competition is impossible 
where combination is possible ;” but maintain that it 
is not right to leave the control of the railways in the 
hands of stockholders and boards of directors; that 
inasmuch as the railways practically control modern 
transportation, they must be controlled by the State ; 
that, in the words of Mr. Parsloe, ‘‘ the railroads of 
a country should be the nation’s highway, and worked 
for the common good ;” aud that ‘‘the time seems to 
have arrived when a plea fora new railroad era should 
be strongly urged.” Mr. Parsloe proposes two possible 
issues : 1. A Board of Commissioners with power to 
settle all questions at issue between the public and 
the railroad companies ; 2. Complete State control. 
He states what is a surprise to us, and probably will 
be to most of our readers, that in 1844 bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament by Mr. Gladstone, and passed, 
we judge, by the House of Commons, for the acquisi- 
tion of the railways by the State twenty-one years 
from thattime. The bill, we judge, did not pass the 
House of Lords; it certainly did not become law. 
Mr. Parsloe thinks this must be the final result in 
England. 


Mr. Laing, while more conservative in his view, is 
equally positive that the present system ueither pro- 
tects the public from monopoly nor the stockholders 
from needlessly duplicated lines. The capital invest- 
ed in the railroads of Great Britain he reports as 
equal to that of the national debt, and their revenue 
and expenditure nearly as great as that of the State. 
He thinks it impracticable for the State to purchase 
the railroads and work them, like the post-office and 
the telegraph, by a public department; equally imprac- 
ticable to establish by act of Parliament cast-iron reg- 
ulations under which the roads must be run; and 
wholly unadvisable to leave them to be operated as 
now, by private enterprise, subject to competition or 
even to arbitration from time to time by a Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, when complaints arise. He 
calls for the constitution of a Railroad Bureau 
annexed to the Board of Trade, the President of 
which is a Cabinet Minister, and he proposes to con- 
fer on this bureau a Government control over all the 
railroads and a settlement of all questions raised by 
any complaint coming from a body authorized to rep- 
resent any considerable section of the public. He 
maintains that the responsibility of the Minister to 
the House of Commons, and through it to the people, 
would prevent arbitrary and oppressive action from 
being taken by such a Board against the railroads. 
The publication of two such articles in such a Review 
as the ‘‘ Fortnightly,” and one of them by a man of 
large railroad experience, is quite conclusive proof, 
if further proof were needed, that we have passed 
or are rapidly passing beyond the era in which rail- 
roads are to be regarded as private property, the re- 
lations between them and their employees identical 
with the relations between private employers and 
their servants, and their relations to the public in no 
wise different from those of individual common car- 
riers. The highways of the Nation belong to the Na- 
tion, and if they are to be operated by private capital 
at all, the operation must be placed under govern- 
mental regulation. 





The Chicago ‘‘ News” publishes some valuable 
articles on the prison labor system; we note espe- 
cially a letter from an ex-convict, and one from Mr. 
Rounds, the Secretary of the Prison Reform Associa- 
tion. The ex-convict declares that a very large ma 
jority of convicts would rather be hard at work than 
idle in their cells ; that under the contract system, 
however, they are placed under two or three some- 
times conflicting masters ; that, having no interest in 
the work, they do it ina slipshod and perfunctory 
manner ; that no attempt is made to educate them 
even in handicraft, or to prepare them for honest 
industry when they get out of prison ; and that prison 
labor should be so performed as to give the honest 
laborer some reward for his fidelity, and to all the 
prisoners some education which would equip them 
for earning an honest livelihood after the expiratien 
of their sentence. Mr. Rounds, from the point of view 
of observation, confirms the opinion of the ex-convict, 
whose point of view is that of experience. He condemns 
the contract system because it places the criminal 
under a contractor whose aim it is simply to get out 
of him the greatest amount of money possible ; be- 
cause it throws many prisoners into one trade, 
regardless of their fitness for it; because it 
makes the non-reformation of the criminal the inter- 
est of the contractor ; and he urges the adoption of 
an educative labor system coupled with an indeter- 
minate sentence. With these reforms the readers of 





The Christian Union are familiar ; for they have long 
since and repeatedly been urged in our columns. 





Sir William Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in his financial statement in the House of Com- 
mons last week, brought out a fact full of moral sig 
nificance. The receipts derived from the taxation of 
alcohol during the last year were £1,179,000 less than 
those derived from the same source in 1884-85. 
Within the last ten years the decrease in revenue to 
the State from alcohol has been £4,500,000, or over 
$22,000,000. This has been due, the Chancellor 
adds, to changes in the habits of the people, and has 
been concurrent with an enormous increase in rev- 
enue derived from the comforts of life. Now, what 
is noticeable is that this change is not due to any 
political or legislative action. There is no prohibitory 
party in England which exercises an appreciable 
political influence, and no plan for legislative prohi- 
bition. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who is the great Parlia- 
mentary temperance advocate and orator, represents 
a demand for local eption, or the right of the coun- 
ties or boroughs to regulate or prohibit the liquor 
traffic, but this right even they do not possess, and 
Great Britain is under a license system. The enor- 
mous reduction in the use of alcohol is due, therefore, 
wholly to moral, not to legislative, influence, and it is 
certainly an indisputable fact, and one which the 
friends of temperance would do well to ponder, that 
in America, where most temperance energies have 
been diverted into political channels, the use of wine 
and beer has enormously increased, and, some of the 
friends of prohibition even claim, though we think 
erroneously, that the use of distilled liquors has 
increased also ; while in England, where the temper- 
ance energies have been almost entirely devoted to 
moral work in the press and the pulpit, on the plat- 
form and in society, there has been a falling off in 
the use of alcoholic liquors so great that the na 
tional revenue from the excise has decreased over 
$22,000,000 in ten years. 





We have commented from time to time on the 
financial situation in France, and have pointed out 
the great burdens which the French Government has 
been called upon to assume, and which are now press- 
ing heavily upon the French p2ople. While our 
own national debt has been steadily diminishing, that 
of France has been steadily accumulating. It is now 
roughly estimated at about $5,000,000,000, and the 
Government, in order to meet its floating indebted- 
ness, is about to add to this immense liability the 
further sum of nearly $400,000,000. This will pro- 
vide for 1886-7, with the depressing prospect of a 
further addition in the following year. Unfortunately, 
France is just now ill prepared to bear its heavy 
burden. The wine industry is prostrated, in the sugar 
market German competition is carrying all before it, 
and in wheat and meat India, Australia, and the 
United States are making steady inroads upon 
French production. These circumstances combine 
to create a general commercial depression, and this 
in turn reduces the income from taxation at the very 
time when the debt is steadily rising and the 
interest account steadily increasing. The most dis- 
couraging feature of the situation lies in the fact that 
while the fixed charges of the French Government 
are increasing, the income from taxation is diminish- 
ing; a state of affairs which obtains, however, in 
most of the Continental countries. The situation is 
not, however, so hopeless as it appears. The latent 
financial strength of France is very great. It sur- 
prised the world by its recuperative power at the end 
of the terrible war with Germany, and its strength 
resides in the habits of a people trained to industry, 
frugality, and habitual thrift ; an enormous amount 
of money is saved every year in France in small 
sums. Moreover, there are other elements of 
financial strength ; much of the present indebtedness 
is due to vast expenditures in large improvements 
which will begin to bring in an increased revenue. 
In the course of time the entire railroad system will 
become the property of the State, and will add 
enormously to its resources. All that is needed in 
France is a resolute grappling with the problem, with 
a View to its final settlement ; rigorous economy and 
careful management would soon bring so productive 
a country out of its financial slough. 





Now that the riots in Belgium are practically atan 
end, it is possible to find out what the grievances of 
the working people were. These grievances are, of 
course, quite apart from the movements of the 
anarchists, who took advantage of the social dis- 
turbance and the general panic to destroy property 





and to preach their own destructive doctrines. The 
miners and factory hands complain that their wages 
have fallen gradually to three francs a day, and that 
they can no longer live upon their earnings. They 
demand that either the State sball force the pro- 
prietors to pay higher wages, or that it shall ex 
propriate the mines and factories and run them 
itself. The Premier, M. Beerneart, has met this 
demand for profit-sharing, with the State as pro- 
prietor, by the declaration that the profits in the dis- 
contented district have declined to an average of two 
per cent., and that if the entire receipts of the dis- 
trict were divided among the workingmen they 
would receive an increase of only twenty francs a 
year above what they have been receiving. In order, 
however, to provide for those who are out of work, the 
Government has resolved to expend about $18,000,000 
on public works, devoting half of the sum to new 
railroads. The London ‘‘ Spectator ’’ points out that 
one result of this action of the Government will be 
to attract labor from the neighboring countries, and 
so in the end to intensify competition for permanent 
work. It is possible, however, that the Government 
may discriminate in favor of native laborers. The 
mischief has been done largely by the instigation of 
German and French anarchists, who took advantage 
of the state of affairs in Belgium to create a panic for 
their own purposes. 





The Greeks have never shown any genius for 
practical politics, and of late years they have shown a 
remarkable incapacity for getting at what Professor 
Huxley would probably call the realities of the 
situation. Attention has been called of late in these 
columns to their various fiascos in attempting to 
secure more territory. The last fiasco is perbaps 
worse than all others. One has very little respect 
for the man who arms himself to the teeth and con- 
tents himself with threatening while other combat- 
ants are fighting, and, when peace has been declared, 
refuses either to disarm or to fight. If Greece had 
acted months ago, Europe would have some respect 
for her even if she had lost ; but she neither acts nor 
acquiesces ; she simply keeps herself armed, and con- 
tinues to threaten. Every report that she has con- 
sented to disarm is immediately contradicted, and 
some new fact is telegraphed which imdicates that the 
warlike condition practically remains unchanged. 
The Great Powers have spoken decisively, and if 
Greece moves she will move in the face of all Europe ; 
if she would only move, the farcical element in the 
situation might be changed to a tragic one, and that 
would be a gain in point of dignity at least. 





Prince Bismarck is not to have his own way in re- 
gard to his proposed monopoly of the sale of spirits 
by the German Government. The measure has been 
overwhelmingly defeated in the Reichstag, only 
three members voting for it on the final division. 
Prince Bismarck prides himself on being a practical 
statesman, and he therefore accepts the defeat, and 
contents himself with promises of a tax on brandy 
in place of his proposed monopoly. In his closing 
speech he declared that his sole object had been 
to strengthen the empire financially in order that it 
might be strong in a military point of view, and he 
plainly intimated that in his judgment a great war 
was possible in the near future. Socialism may 
triumph in France and move the French armies, 
under the red flag, against Germany, where this 
aggressive movement of Socialism may find support 
and allies among the German Socialists. One result 
of this speech was the adoption of the anti-socialistic 
law, which is to remain in force, however, only two 
years. 





The feeling in France against the clerical party 
grows in intensity. Straws on the surface indicate 
the movement of the current, and the character of 
the bills to which the French Assembly have lately 
been giving its attention may be regarded as in- 
dicative of the movement of public opinion. Against 
strong opposition a heavy majority have decided to 
make cremation a permissible method of disposing 
of the dead. This question of course stood in no 
real relation to religion, but the priests have been 
endeavoring to make it a religious question by their 
bitter opposition to the measure. A second bill has 
established by law the right of civil burial to all men. 
The third law, which passed the Senate by a majority 
of 66 in a House of 3800, prohibits monks and 
nuns from teaching in schools under any circum- 
stances, and is a sweeping exclusive measure aimed 
at one of the most sensitive points in the exis'ence 
of the Roman Catholic Church. This law registers 
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the passage of the pendulum to the opposite extreme ; 
it not only destroys the exclusive privileges of the 
Church in matters of education, but it creates a posi- 
tive disability which shuts out all monks and nuns 
from teaching even in places where the local authori- 
ties wish to appoint them. 





The death last week at his home in St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., of Thaddeus Fairbanks, at the great age of 
ninety, removes a man who may fairly be called 
typical of many of the best New England qualities. 
He was most widely known as the inventor of the 
scales which have made his name familiar everywhere, 
but this was only one outcome of his inventive brain ; 
in fact, he not only planned and built his own shops, 
but invented a great part of the machinery in them. 
Though an American in the fullest sense, he held 
many honors from foreign powers for the merit 
of his inventions. In the village where his great 
works were situated he was foremost in every good 
thing, and to him it was indebted for a fine academy 
and the best modern appliances for the instruction 
of the young and the culture of all. In his relations 
to those in his employ he was liberal, kind, and 
generous. His views as to the relations of capital 
and labor were broad and progressive. St. Johns- 
bury is widely known, at least throughout New 
England, as a community where, if the relations 
between labor and capital have not been finally ad- 
justed on the foundations of the future, they bave 
always been maintained in harmony on the founda- 
tions of the past. We believe that the works have 
never known a strike; the workingmen have been 
encouraged and aided to procure homes of their 
own ; and the whole village is one whose air of quiet 
comfort shows thrift in the workingmen and the 
spirit of a true brotherhood between the men and 
their employers. For the spirit of the founder has 
descended upon the second generation, and remains 
unimpaired to this day. 





The report of the Hon. John Bigelow, who was sent 
as the representative of the Chamber of Commerce to 
inspect the Panama Canal, in company with M. 
de Lesseps and his party, last February, is just 
published, and can hardly be encouraging to the 
stockholders in that enterprise. Only about one- 
eighth of the entire excavation has been done, and 
the work will be more costly as it proceeds than that 
already accomplished. Wages have gone up on the 
Isthinus from ninety cents a day to $2.50 a day ; 
something like $100,000,000 have already been 
expended, and, although a considerable part of this 
has gone into machinery, which will be used in future 
work, apparently no adequate estimate can by made 
to-day of the total expenditure of time and money 
necessary for the completion of the undertaking. 
Even Captain Eads’s ship railway appears a more 
hopeful enterprise than M. de Lesseps’s Panama 
Canal ; but we venture to predict that if a ship canal 
is ever made across the Isthmus, it will be at Nica- 
ragua. 





The study of Greek literature has received another 
impulse from the recent progressive action of Am- 
herst College in the study of Homer. It makes a 
startling contrast to the present methods in most 
colleges and schools, where the eye of the student is 
so intent on accents and aspirat:s that it fails to see 
anything of poetry or even of rational language in 
the subject of the study. To each member of the 
Freshman class is assigned a large number of lines 
of the original Greek, upon which he is granted 
several days for study, and which he must translate 
to his classmates at one sitting. By this method, 
with the aid of the instructor, two books of Homer 
may be read in an hour of recitation work. The 
plan unites the old thoroughness of work with great 
breadth of literary view. We hope that by this 
means Amherst may introduce among the other 
colleges as successful and sweeping a reform in the 
study of classic literature as the revolution which 
she has already initiated in the systems of college 
discipline. We also hope that she may receive the 
credit for both reforms, a credit which she most cer- 
tainly deserves. 





The bill now pending in the New York Legislature 
for the police regulation of houses of ill fame, and 
the medical examination of their inmates, ought to be 
entitled An Act to Promote Vice and Make it Safe. 
The disease against which this bill endeavors to pro- 
tect the licentious is a natural penalty attached to 
the violation of God’s law of purity ; and it is very 
poor statecraft to annul a natural law, or attempt 





to do so, and to provide an artificial substitute. Ex- 
perience is wholly against such a law; and the best 
physicians as well as the best moralists unite in tes- 
tifying against it. 





Our Boston correspondent gives an interesting 
account of a very significant council called to install 
over the Shawmut Avenue Congregational Church, 
as successor to Dr. E. B. Webb, the Rey. Dr. William 
E. Griffis. The action of the council was significant, 
because it indicates a readiness to recegnize the 
principle of liberty in the Congregational denomi- 
nation ; because, also, it indicates that the end of the 
bitter, needless, and almost wholly provincial 
theological conflict which has vexed the New Eng 
land churches, especially those in the vicinity of 
Boston, is drawing to an end. The churches have 
only to carry out consistently in all their work the 
principle tacitly recognized by this council, and to 
bring into all their gatherings and deliberations its 
spirit, to secure unity and efficiency in all branches 
of their work for Christ. After the action of this 
large and representative council, in which Drs. Dex- 
ter, Alden, Withrow, Plumb, Thompson, and Webb 
—all of whom have uniformly taken the conservative 
side in recent theological movements, some of whom 
were on the council and voted against the installa- 
tion of Mr. Gordon at the Old South—young men, 
whether settling in country parishes or about to go as 
missionaries, cannot be consistently rejected for hold- 
ing views similar to those of Dr. Griffis, or maintain- 
ing that catholicity of view for themselves, and exhib- 
iting that liberality of sentiment to others, which 
seem to have characterized his statements before 
the council. 


We learn with very great regret that serious ill 
health compels our friend, Dr. A. H. Clapp, to make a 
great diminution in his too abundant labors. He is 
to cease the active editorship of the ‘‘ Home Mission- 
ary,” passing it into the hands, however, of a com- 
petent assistant, who has since the first of January 
been relieving him of much of its detail ; and he will 
also cease to furnish the weekly New York letter in 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist.” The readers of that jour- 
nal will greatly miss his contribution, and it certainly 
will not be easy to supply his place. We have been 
accustomed ourselves to look every week at the New 
York letter to get an account and interpretation of 
Congregational church news in New York and 
vicinity, and it has always been admirably given, and 
always in a catholic and Christian spirit. With Dr. 
Clapp’s many friends, we hope that lessened labor 
may serve to restore health, or at least to preserve 
and maintain that which has not already been ex- 
hausted by overwork. 





‘¢ Bradstreet’s Journal,” in a thoughtful article, 
calls attention to the failure of prohibition as a 
means of checking the evils from the liquor traffic, 
and shows clearly that it is not a new experiment. 
Delaware adopted prohibition in 1847, and pro- 
nounced it unconstitutional in 1848; Michigan 
adopted it in 1850, and pronounced it unconstitu- 
tional in 1854; Rhode Island adopted it in 1852, and 
repealed it in 1863; Massachusetts adopted it in 
1854, and repealed it in 1868 ; Connecticut adopted 
it in 1854, and repealed it in 1872 ; New York adopt 
ed it in 1855, and abandoned it after three or four 
years’ trial ; Illinois adopted it in 1855, and subse- 
quently abandoned it. Georgia is credited with 
being the first American community to attempt pro- 
hibition, which she did in 1783. If, however, we are 
not mistaken, Virginia antedated her ; but prohibi- 
tion accomplished nothing practical for either com- 
munity. We commend, in this connection, to all 
clerical readers the example of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which, at its recent Council at Baltimore, 
denounced the abuse of intoxicating drinks as a pes- 
tiferous evil, recommended to the clergy the promo- 
tion of church temperance societies, and counseled 
the laity against the liquor business as one surround- 
ed by serious dangers and occasions of sin, although 
not in itself unlawful. If every church were a tem- 
perance society, and every minister a preacher of 
temperance, the American community would make 
very much more rapid progress in getting rid of the 
‘* pestiferous evil.” 





The Rey. J. L. Scudder, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Minneapolis, has recently preached 
a sermon on the theater, our knowledge of which is 
derived from the partial reports in some of our West- 
Judging from these reports, we 


ern exchanges. 
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welcome the sermon as a wise utterance in the inter- 
est of the best morals. We quote a paragraph : 
‘To-day the stage is a permanent and prodigious factor 
in our civilization, and is regarded by many as a positive 
uecessity to offset and relieve the wear and tear of modern 


life. One reason why the theater finds such liberal patron 
age in this age is because business life is so intense. And 
this essentially is the office of the theater. Ita business 
is to entertain and enliven; to provide a vent for pent-up 
spirits; to unstrap men’s burdens and give them an oppor- 
tunity to teke breath and straighten up. If the theater did 
this, the church could have nothing to say, and there could 
be no conflict between the two; but when the theater de- 
scends to the low level of lewdness and profanity, it treads 
& pathway in which the church cannot follow. A coldness 
must inevitably spring up between the two. While it might 
not be wrong for a church member to witness such plays as 
‘Julius Ceasar’ or ‘Macbeth,’ or such light dramas as 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ or the ‘Shaughraun,’ yet if he 
attends and takes delight in such performances as ‘ Ca- 
mille,’ ‘ Felicia,’ or ‘The School for Scandal,’ I do not 
hesitate to say that he isa disgrace to the religion he pro- 
fesses, and is on the high road to perdition.” 

In our judgment, the ministry in our towns and cities 
can neither any longer be silent respecting the the- 
ater, uor join in a general hue and cry against it. 
The Christian law is represented by discrimination, 
uot by prohibition ; still less by the modern policy of 
the puipit, which is to ignore the theater altogether. 
We do not say that it is the duty of the church 
to reform the theater, but it is the duty of the Chris- 
tian ministry to teach, especially its young people, 
how to discriminate between the good and the evil 
in the drama. 


Toe Anti-Republican National Convention, of 
wh.ch we lately spoke editorially, is to meet at Chi- 
cago instead of Toledo, and the date has been post- 
poned, to be fixed in a few weeks.—tThe bill estab- 
lishing the State Charities Aid Association of New 
Jersey has been signed by the Governor. This is the 
first State to follow New York.——The Earl of 
Shaftesbury has committed suicide. Cause, mental 
depression.—The Senate has rejected the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation for a Joint Fisheries Cum- 
mission by a vote of 35 to 10.— Active boycotting 
of Mrs. Gray’s bakery has ceased, several of the men 
engaged in it having been arrested and fined.— 
On April 14 a cyclone partly destroyed the towns of 
St. Cloud and Sauk Rapids, Minn., killing over sev- 
enty persons and injuring many more.——The 
Ohio Legislative Committee which has been investi- 
gating charges of bribery in the election of Senator 
Payue has made a majority report stating that the 
facts justify investigation by the United States Sen- 
ate. The minority report declares that there is 
no clear evidence of bribery. Senator Payne was 
not summoned before the committee. The two re- 
ports are made by a party division of the committee. 
——-General Alexander Shaler has again been put on 
trial in New York City.——Montreal has suffered 
from a flood, the river passing the high-water mark 
of 1861. The loss will amount to several million 
dollars.-——The four sons of the late William H. 
Vanderbilt have united in presenting to the trustees 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons the sum 
of $250,000 for a building in memory of their father. 
——The Bishop of Madrid has been assassinated by 
a man who had been dismissed from the priesthood. 


TO WORKINGMEN. 


E have spoken some words for you in these 

columns. Before the present epidemic of 
strikes began to call public attention to your wrongs 
and rights, we pointed out to the public that you were 
suffering under wrongs, that you were denied rights. 
We indicted the present industrial system as rooted 
in paganism and fruitful in oppression. We have 
done this persistently and patiently, with almost 
tiresome reiteration, for two years past. We have 
demanded for you not merely better wages, but a 
share in the profits ; not merely lightened labor, but 
some hours for rest, for recreation, and for develop- 
ment of head and heart. We have insisted that you 
were not hands, but men. We have emphasized the 
contrast between the liberty of our political institu- 
tions and the serfdom of our industrial institutions. 
We have hailed your unrest and the agitation which 
it produces as the harbingers of a better day. We have 
indicted an apathetic church for leaving you without 
a Gospel, and have reported with rejoicing every 
attempt by Christian men and women to leave their 
slippered ease on cushioned pews tocarry the Gospel 
to you. We have not said much to you, because 
not many of you read The Ohristian Union. But 
your journals have taken up our words and given 
them a wider circulation, and made The Cbristian 
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Union known to many of you. May we not assume 
that you know it as a friend? that we have earned 
the right to speak to you and to expect your kindly 
and considerate attention ? 

Some of yourorganizations are doing you a serious, 
we hope not an irreparable, injury. They are mak- 
ing your one weapon of defense odious by using it in 
unjustifiable aggression ; they are making it ridicu- 
lous by resorting to it to righten injuries that are 
insignificant, and, in some cases, wrongs that are 
imaginary. When children begin to organize strikes 
for longer recesses and shorter studies, as they have 
recently done in New York, Brooklyn, and Phila- 
delphia; when a ‘‘ walking delegate” from Albany 
appears in a silk factory in New Jersey, and with a 
snap of his fingers orders a strike, an order which 
the operators obey without knowing their own griev- 
ance ; when the employees on a railroad strike be- 
cause they think seven men are employed on it who 
do not choose to join the union, as they threatened 
to do in Chicago, only to discover that five of the 
non union men had been previously discharged ; 
when the entire commerce of a great State is para- 
lyzed, the sod is left unbroken on the prairie and the 
house unfinished in the town, and the fires go out in 
a hundred factories for want of coal, because one 
man in another State was discharged from his em- 
ployment ; when for twenty-four hours busy men, and 
feeble women, and children going to their schools are 
compelled to walk in the city of New York, and, when 
the patient public asks why, are told that a driver 
on one horse-car line insulted the Knights of Labor— 
the strike is beginning io make itself both odious 
and ridiculous. You have no worse enemies than 
the men who thus rob you of your only ally and 
your real strength—public sympathy for you, and 
public confidence in the justice of your cause. No 
one can take this ally from you but yourselves. You 
can. You are in danger of doing it, at least of suf- 
fering it to be done by follies perpetrated in your 
name. When you inflict a costly inconvenience 
upon thousands of innocent men and womer, that 
you may righten the real or imaginary wrong of a 
single discharged laborer, you are manifestly wrong. 
When you strike first and propose to arbitrate 
afterwards, you are manifestly wrong. When you 
undertake to tell a workingman that he shall 
not work for your employer because he does not 
belong to your order, you are manifestly wrong. 
The American pcople will never consent that any 
labor organization shall compel workingmen to belong 
to it under the threat of practical excommunica- 
tion. The labor organization must be one of volun- 
teers. The American people could barely submit to 
drafting into an army when the life of the nation 
depended on keeping up the force in the field. 
There must be no drafting in time of peace. When 
you strike to show your power, or allow your leaders 
to do so for you, you are manifestly wrong. The man 
who strikes to show his power is a bully ; how is the 
order which strikes merely to show its power any 
better ? 

You are striking that you may strengthen your 
cause by compelling every workingman to belong to 
a workingman’s union. You are making a mistake. 
Your strength is not in the numerical size of your 
order, but in the justice of your cause. The Amer- 
ican people have been with you because they believed 
you were suffering under injustice. Do not drive 
your natural «llies from you by doing ir justice. 

Order your warriors to the rear; order your 
peacemakers to the front; and put on your white 
flag the motto of your largest and most potent order : 


THE SUBSTITUTION OF ARBITRATION FOR STRIKES. 

The remedy is simple ; it is practicable; it is sanc- 
tioned by experience ; and the time is fully ripe for 
it in America. 








LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND. 


T is not often that a legislative body is compelled 

to receive and consider two schemes of legislation 
involving such large and delicate interests as the 
Irish Home Rule and the Irish Land Purchase bills. 
Before the House of Commons had digested the 
former bill Mr. Gladstone confronted it with the 
latter, and his general plan for the redress of Irish 
grievances is now before the English people. The 
con! used reports which the cable has given us of the 
Land Parchase bill makes it impossible as yet to pre- 
sent any clear statement of it to American readers ; 
in fact, it is doubtful if it is thoroughly understood 
as yet by the House of Commons. It is generally 





conceded that Mr. Gladstone’s explanation of the bill 
lacked the masterly clearness and precision which 
have generally charac:rrized his expositions of 
legislative measures. He seemed to feel this de- 
fect himself, and more than once in the course 
of his speech declared that it would be impossi- 
ble for the House to understand the bill without 
giving it careful study. In a general way, it may be 
stated that the essence of the bill is a provision for 
the purchase by the English Government from Irish 
landlords of such janded property as the latter are 
willing to sell, the price to be equal to twenty years 
of the present rentals, and the landlords to be paid 
in three per cent. bonds of the English Government ; 
having acquired these lands, the Government is to 
rent or to sell them to the tenants, and the rent or 
interest on the purchase money is to be the first 
charge on the Irish revenues. The capitalized value 
of the Irish estates is nearly $800,000,000, but Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme involves the issue of only about 
$250,000,000 in consols, and this sum is to be spread 
over a number of years. The explanation of the 
disparity between the sum provided for by this bill 
and the total value of the Irish esta‘es lies in Mr. 
Gladstone’s belief that many of the landlords will 
not avail themselves of the opportunity to sell, 
and in his feeling that the bill is experimental, and 
that ita success can only be determined by time. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in opposition to the bill 
was made the occasion of an explanation of his recent 
secession from the Ministry. He based his action 
largely on the enormous amount of money involved, 
and expressed a doubt as to whether the Irish would 
accept the proposed rate of payment on the basis of 
twenty years’ reotal. This opposition probably had 
some weight with Mr. Gladstone in reducing the 
amount immediately appropriated for the scheme. 
It was noticeable that Mr. Chamberlain spoke with 
more moderation than on the occasion of his speech 
against the Home Rule bill, and that he seemed to be 
anxious to take a position which would make a recon- 
ciliation with Mr. Gladstone possible. The appearance 
of Lord Hartington at the great Tory meeting in Lon- 
don on Wednesday of last week, held to give expres- 
sion tothe opposition to the Home Kule scheme, is 
likely to be taken advantage of by the Radicals. Mr. 
Chamberlain is too shrewd a man to sai! long against 
the current, and if he discovers, as be is very likely 
to discover, that Liberal England will fall into line 
behind Mr. Gladstone in his endeavors to redress Irish 
gr evances, he will not Jong stand in opposition. It 
is very opportune for him, under the circumstances, 
that Lord Hartingion, the leader of the conservative 
Liberals, has committed himself against Mr. Gladstone 
and the Liberal scheme for Ireland by appearing on 
the same platform with Lord Salisbury, and making 
a vigorous speech. This action may make it possible 
to put Lord Hartington and the Whig element per- 
manently in the rear, and enable Mr. Chamberlain, 
by effecting a reconciliation with Mr. Gladstone, to 
bring the Radicals permanently to the front. Mean- 
while, so far as it is possible to judge a situation so 
full of confusing and conflicting elements, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme is gaining friends and is commending 
itself more and more to the common sense of the 
English people. 








KEEP COOL. 


HE greatest danger to American society just now 
is that it will lose its head, and follow the 
leadership of its passions or its fears. This is always 
the danger of democracy in atime of great excite- 
ment. Not labor and capital, but some laborers and 
some capitalists, are arrayed against each other ina 
war which is wholly needless, and in which neither 
party is without blame. He who counsels enlarging 
the battle, and enlisting more laborers or more 
capitalists in it, isan enemy to both. Capital is not 
to become the master of labor ; labor is not to become 
the master of capital; the two are yet to learn how 
to live and work harmoniously together. Their 
interests are conflicting, but not antagonistic. This 
is a good time to order to the rear incendiaries on 
both sides, and keep a cool head and a steady judg- 
ment. 

We find in the daily papers an appeal by a local 
labor club of Brooklyn, N. Y., which contains the 
following sentence: ‘‘ While we advise you to hold 
human life at ita true value, see that no crime against 
y u or your colleagues remains unpunished for even 
an hour.” The italics are ours. This is distinctly 
an appeal in favor of mob law; and it is so none the 
less that it is accompanied by the inconsistent coun- 





sel, ‘‘ Avoid violence, and do not overstep the law.” 
The law does not punish crimes within an hour. It 
is the nature of law—its beneficent nature—to move 
slowly and cautiously, to take time for consideration. 
The workingmen in America have no worse enemy 
than the man who stirs their already hot blood toa 
hotter heat, and counsels them to battle and to 
vengeance. 

In the same issue we find a letter from an ex-Judge 
Burke, of Oleveland, which gives this counsel : ‘‘ The 
Knights of Labor, having now shown their true pur- 
pose to be to rule or ruin, should be discharged at 
once from every railway in the country. That would 
cripple them, and relieve the railroads from their 
constant threats. They are the enemies of law, 
social order, and of public and private enterprise, 
and should be treated as such.” We do not know 
who ex-Judge Burke is, but his counsel is more 
threatening to capital than the inflammatory appeal 
of the ‘‘ Spread-the-Light Club of Brooklyn.” The 
man who seeks to array capital against labor is a 
worse enemy of capital than Martin Irons, and a 
more dangerous enemy than Herr Most. If this 
counsel were followed, it could have but one effect : 
it would solidify the labor organization ; it might 
drive from its ranks a few laborers, but it would 
more than supply their places with men ready for 
war. It would retire from the front men of the type 
of Powderly, and put at the front men of the type of 
Martin Irons. It would make the secret organization 
more secret than before. If it temporarily succeeded, 
its success would be more dangerous than its failure. 
For disorganized labor would be tenfcld more difli- 
cult either to resist or to direct than labor organized. 

The great strike in the Southwest is apparently 
due to the fact that both labor and capital were rep- 
resented there by men whose counselors have been 
their pride and their passion. If both of them had 
been level-headed, there would have been no strike. 
If either of them had been level-headed, the strike 
would bave been brought to a peaceable termination 
before this time. The condition of things in Missouri 
illustrates what may happen to the whole country if 
the laborers follow the leadership of Martin Irons 
and the capitalists that of Mr. Hoxie. What must 
come sooner or later is, not a victory for either party 
over the prostrate body of a fallen foe, but a victory 
for both parties by the establishment of just and har- 
monious relations between the two. It is a time for 
pulpit, press, and political leaders to keep a cool 
head, a steady heart, and to pursue the things that 
make, not for war and victory, but for peace. 








WHY NOT? 


T times all men feel intensely tke solitude of life. 
They realize that, notwithstanding the friends 

by whom they are surrounded and the fellowships in 
which they live, they are practically alone. The time 
which we spend with each other is infinitesimal 
compared with the time which we spend alone, and 
when we are together our words do not co.vey to 
each ether any conception of the separate worlds in 
which we dwell. When one looks at the smiling 
heavens and the budding earth on a spring morning, 
it is easy to believe that both are the handiwork of 
God. Such beauty and majesty are revelations of 
divinity, and they seem to be indestructible ; and yet 
it issaid of one that it shall be consumed with fervent 
heat, and of the other that it shall be rolled together 
like a scroll and pass away. But every one of us is 
building a world not visible even to our own eyes, 
and yet imperishable. The world of purposes, ideals, 
thoughts, and feelings in which we ‘ive we create for 
ourselves, and for eternity. No act of ours can ever 
destroy it. To get out of this world which they have 
made for themselves men have undertaken all sorts 
of great works, interested themselves in all kinds of 
absorbing enterprises, and have sometimes attempted 
by violence to undo their own work; but no man 
escapes from the world which he has made, least of 
all the suicide. Is it not, therefore, of far greater 
importance to us that we should make the eternal 
world, in which we are always to live, pure, beautiful, 
and rich than that we should surround ourselves with 
any special comforts or secure for ourselves any 
particular human fellowship? The man who by 
reason of the integrity and beauty of his own life 
finds solitude sweet, because it brings him the noblest 
fellowship of thoughts and purposes, is largely inde- 
pendent of all other relations. The man who has 
inherited or gained the finest social fellowships, the 
largest circle of choice acquaintances, but whose own 
personal world is mean and repulsive, is of all men 
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the most solitary. If you long for peace and strength 
and joy of life, seek it within yourself ; lay the foun- 
dations of your inner world on sure foundations ; 
build it with such strength and beauty that it shall 
be a palace for a king, and not a dungeon for a slave. 








ON EAGLES’ WINGS. 


ASTER ought not merely to be retrospective ; it 
E ought also to be introspective. We may well 
look baek and remind ourselves of the life raised 
from the dead eighteen centuries ago ; but we ought 
also to be able to look within and see a new life from 
the dead in our own hearts to-day. Easter ought to 
be a present and a perpetual feast ; and the resurrec- 
tion a never ending trath. 

Most of us are content to live in a plane of life 
where the wild beasts are, and fight them there ; 
sometimes winning success, sometimes suffering de- 
feat. This is the human way of resisting temp- 
tation; it is not the divine way. That isto lift the 
soul up into a diviner life, where the temptation 
ceases to be a temptation, and the once attractive sin 
becomes abhorrent. ‘‘ They that wait on the Lord,” 
says Isaiah, ‘shall renew their strength ; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles.” We are beginning 
to get a glimmering idea of this method, and to act 
a little, a very little, upon it. The Children’s Aid 
Society takes a boy out of the streets of New York 
City and sends him off into the country, into another 
atmosphere, into other fellowships, into another life. 
The boy might have been left in the streets, taught 
in mission school, and battled hia way along with sin 
and temptation, now rising, now falling ; but in the 
new life his whole moral tissue is changed, and, after 
twenty years of Christian education, he becomes an 
honest citizen, to whom the sensual attraetions of 
the great metropolis would present no attractions. 
He is a new man ; old things have passed away, all 
things have become new. It is safe to assume that 
the readers of The Christian Union do not keep them- 
selves virtuous by @ perpetval struggle to obey the 
statutes of the State, or even the Ten Commandments. 
They live a higher life, which has also its temptations 
of a subtler kind, but not temptations to open vice 
or flagrant crime. Now, itis possible to so live in God 
that the battles which most of us have now to fight 
would not come nearus. This is what Paul,means 
when he writes to the Colossians, ‘‘ Ye are dead, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God ;” or to the Romans, 
‘* Reckon ye yourselves also to be dead indeed unto 
sin, but slive unto God through Jess Christ our 
Lord.” The nineteenth century is, thanks to the 
Gospel, dead to some sins to which the sixteenth was 
very much alive ; and children educated in Christian 
households are often dead to sins to which less fortu- 
nate cbildren, brought up on the street, are very 
much alive. And these experiences only point as 
prophets to the higher experience of such a living 
with God that all temptations that beckcn away 
from him are a8 phantoms which the soul regards 
not. 

This, then, is eternal life: a life rooted and grounded 
and built up in God ; a Jife in and with and by him; a 
life so hid with God in Christ that sorrows come not 
nigh to destroy him who dwells therein, and tears 
do but wash the eyes that they may see God the 
clearer; a life so full of God that the soul is dead to 
sin. To this life Paul refers when he says that ‘‘ God 
hath made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus ;” to this life John refers when he says, ‘‘ Who- 
soever abideth in him sinneth not.” This is the con- 
summation of Christian experience, the last fruitage 
of faith. 





WANTED-—SHIRT-SLEEVE PREACHERS. 


VV" have heretofore reported the movements at 
Oberlin and Chicago, in the Theological 
Seminaries there, to prepare by special courses young 
men for evangelistic work among the Germans and 
sohemians. A symposium on the general subject of 
Biblical Theology in our Theological Seminaries, elic- 
ited by Professor Harper, of Chicago, from a number 
of distinguished clergymen, printed in the April 
‘Old Testament Student,” certainly looks toward 
a more liberal and a more modern course of study in 
these institutions. The birth and cradling of a ‘‘ new 
theology” at Andover Seminary is an indication of 
the same drift ; for, whatever may be thought of the 
theology, it at least indicates a desire and an endeavor 
to adapt theological instruction to the intellectual 
wants of the nineteenth century. : 
All this is hopeful. The well known jew d’esprit 


of Dr. Bushnell, ‘‘ Most theological seminaries are 
behind the age, but the Seminary is behind all 
ages ;” the /apsus lingwe of Mrs. Partington, who 
commended a young ministerial candidate because he 
had spent three years in the cemetery ; and the more 
serious statement of a conservative teacher some 
years since, trat in our theological seminaries men 
study what a century ago ministers sup; osed people 
were interested in two centuries before that—all 
indicate what has been a popular impression as to 
the spirit and character of the average theological 
instruction in the seminaries. This impression may 
be very unjust, and it may be that the retort of Dr. 
Dwight to Dr. Tocd, ‘‘ We did the best we could with 
our material,” applies. But the impression is con- 
firmed by the unreality of the sermons of recent 
graduates—an unreality which, it must be confessed, 
the clergy do not always get rid of after even 
some years of "practice in the pulpit. We ac- 
knowledge very frankly that we have no sources 
of information as to theological teaching in our sem- 
inaries not open to the general public ; but we share 
the general impression that it is stronger in eccle- 
siastical history than in practical ethics, and stronger 
in dogmatics than in either. The temperance ques- 
tion is essentially a religious question ; it is one on 
which the people ought to be able to look to the 
clergy for instruction—if not as to methods, at least 
as to fundamental principles : but while the pulpit 
exhorts more or less on this subject, it instructs less 
rather than more. The labor problem is partly eco 

nomic, but it is certainly partly religious. The pres- 
ent disturbance certainly grows out of very palpable 
violations of the Golden Rule, not merely by individ- 
ual employers and employed, but by the entire 
industrial system. And while ministers may well be 
excused from turning thei pulpits into lecture plat- 
forms for the discussion of questions of the day, they 
certainly ought to be equipped by the modern theo- 
logical school to apply to society as it exists in this 
Republic and in this year of grace 1886 the principles 
which Jesus Christ inculeated for the guidance of 
his disciples in the conduct of life. These may serve 
as illustrations of an impression which is certainly 
widely extended, and which, if it be erroneous, the 
theological seminaries would do well to correct, that 
their present methods fail to equip the student for 
certain very important phases of his life work. 

There are other phases of ministerial work for 
which the present methods of study actually unfit 
the student. For three years, in the Cooper Union in 
New York City, an evangelistic service was carried on 
with great success. The large hall, holding 2,000 or 
2,500, was crowded summer and winter with working 
people, almost all of whom were non-church-goers, 
but nearly all of whom, so far as their history was 
ascertained, had some tie to church or Sunday-school, 
often very attenuated, but never quite broken. But 
during most, if not all, this time, the addresses were 
made by a Jayman whose talks were of the simplest 
description, and who was quite innocent of distinc 
tions between Arminianism, Oalvinism, and Hyper- 
Calvinism. The difficulty with the churches is not 
merely, nor even chiefly, that their doors are shut 
against what we call the lower classes, but that the 
pulpits give nothing which the lower classes care to 
hear. The ministry bave a profound personal sym- 
pathy for the poor; but their training, modes of 
thought, and even their vocabulary, are ill-suited to 
the needs of the great congregation of the street. 
They cannot come to close quarters. A _ great 
need, perbaps we ought to say the great need, of 
the church to-day is men who can enter into 
the feelings, lives, and modes of expression of the 
great class of dollar-a-day wage earners, who are 
crowding our cities, thronging our streets, and stay- 
ing out of our churches. The man who bas spent 
four yers at college and three at a seminary has 
gotten by that time into modes of thinking and of 
looking at life, and of expressing his thoughts and 
his observations, that, despite earnestness and conse- 
cration, simply incapacitate him from putting him- 
self into the place of the man who is only a just 
emancipated machine, and has only just begun to 
think. There are sparsely settled sections on our 
frontier where it is equally true that the higher cult- 
ure unfits for the work of the ministry, where the 
successful preacher must be able to. hold a plow, shoe 
a horse, or mend a wagon, and if he can win in a 
wrestling match, or shoot a bird on the wing, 60 
much the better. Moreover, he must liveon nothing, 
irregularly paid, ard find himself. The ‘‘ Prophet 





of the Great Smoky Mountains” is a more effective 





preacher in his parish than any man, however gifted, 
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who to four years in college has added three in a theo- 
logical seminary and one or two in Germany. 

The ministry feel the need of this mission work ; 
the churches desire to see it done; but technical 
and professional teaching wi!l not prepare for it, and 
at present we have no other training. The question 
is a large and a perplexing one. Lay preaching, 
common enough in England, but almost wholly 
unknown here, will do something to solve it. Sueh 
institutions as Mr. Moody’s school at Northfteld and 
the Lay College at Springfield are at least efforts to 
find a solution. But it is certain that to day the 
demand is not half so much for finely educated 
scholars, preaching to cultivated congregations, as it 
is for men who have come up from the people without 
having come away from them, who know their lives 
and bomes and thoughts and hearts, and who can 
speak to them of their own lives and in their own 
language. The cLurch is tolerably well equipped with 
preachers in silk gowns ; what it most needs to-day 
is more shirt-s!eeve preachers. 


——————__.___——— — 


A VALUABLE TresTIMONY.—The Buffalo ‘* Courier” 
prints a declaration against the use of ardent spirits 
as a drink, the signatures to which were obtained by 
Mr. E. O. Delavan in 1862. Mr. Delavan maintains 
that scientifically there is no difference in the effects 
on the body produced by fermented and distilled 
liquors, and that therefore this testimony is equally 
convincing against wine and beer. The declaration 
is as follows : 

Being satisfied from observation and experience, as well 
as from medical testimony, that ardent spirit, as a drink, is 
not only needless, but hurtful, and that the entire disuse of 
it would tend to promote the health, the virtue, and the hap- 
piness of the community, we hereby express our conviction 
that should the citizens of the United States, and especially 
the young men, discontinue entirely the use of it, they would 
not only promote their own personal benefit, but the good 
of our country and the world. 

JAMES “AADISON, 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
JOHN QuINcY ADAMS, 
M. VAN Buren, 
JOHN TYLER, 
FRANKLIN PIERVE, 


Z. Ta YLor, 
MILLARD FILLMORE, 
JAMES K. POLK, 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
ANDREW JOHNSON, 


— = = — 
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WE ARE VERY GLAD TO KNOW !T. 
\HEreport of Mr. Jones’s remarks in the ‘‘ Tribune” (ag 
also that in the *‘Sun’’ commented on in the last issue 


of The Christian Union) does Mr. Jones great injustice. To 
those who are not familiar with his reckless and good- 
humored way of talking, it will be hard to give precisely 
the impression which was made by what he did say. Mr. 
Jones talks much in defense of 

preaching. He declaresthat his oddities are needed to draw 
the crowd. Those oddities are, let me sav, not affected, but 
natural tohim. He often took occasion to say, while in 
Chicago, that if he preached like Chicago ministers these 
ministers would not have invited him to come to Chicago ; 
which is true. 


his own eccentric style of 


It is the men who are novel and original 


who are needed to supplement the ordinary work of the 
churches. 

As I usually sat near Mr. Jones on the platform, and was 
known to be one of his most earnest supporters, he often 
used my name in making his good-natured ‘‘hits”’ On the 
last secular night that he preached at the Rink, he was 


particularly hilarious in the presence of a crowded and 
demonstrative audience. What he did say was this: ‘‘If I 
had advertised before coming here that I waa going to 
preach like Dr. Barrows, I shouldn’t have had five hundred 
out to hear me.’’ Had you seen the twiokle in his eyes as 
he turned to me in saying this, and perceived how it was re- 
garded by me, as well as by two thousand others, you would 
not have thought the remark “ blackgoardi-m.”’ It was ope 
of Sam Jones’s irrepressible jokes. There was nothing 
malicious 10 it, and very little to the point in it, as he knew, 
and all knew, that | spesk on Sunday evenirgs to two 
thousand people. Mr. Jones would not have used my 
name in that way if I were preaching to andiences of a few 
hundred. His remarks about our lurge salaries, ‘‘ very 
large for the kind of preaching you get,’’? were in poor 
taste, but entirely good-natured, and received by the 
audience and the ministers as part of Mr. Jones’s un- 
governable fun. He did meke some criticisms that night, 
on the First and Second Presbyterian Churches, for which 
{ took him to task in the papers, and for which he apologized. 

As to the “alleged revivalist’s’’ ‘“‘ round salary,” let me 
say that he had none. The Executive Committee, of whtch 
I am one, gave Mr. Jones—from the gifts sent in to us— 
what we deemed ample compensation for his five weeks of 
exhausting labor here. There was nothing said about 
money before his coming. Mr. Jones did a good work in 
our city, and the peopie were glad to give him a testimonial 
of their gratitude and love. 

It is very easy to misunderstand this unique evangelist. 
He is his own worst enemy. He makes “the judicious 
grieve’? continuslly because he is so careless and extrava- 
gant in speech. But those of us who know him best know 
that he has the root of the matter in him, and is greatly in 
earnest for righteousness. The Chicago campaign taught 





him some things, and we expect to see him steadily im- 
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proving in the days tocome. We hope to greet him again 
1n October, and no one will give him a more cordial welcome 
than I. If these statements can be used by you so as to 
rerve Mr. Jones and the cause of truth, you are at liberty 
thus to use them. Iam 
Sincerely yours, Joun H. Barrows. 
2,731 InpIANA AvENUE, Curcago, Apri! 16, 1886. 








iN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


N occasion of much interest was the installation of 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis as pastor of the Shaw- 
mut Church. After the retirement of Dr. Webb, in 
acceptance of his resignation at the close of an honor- 
able and useful pastorate of a quarter of a century, the 
commitiee cast about for his successor, never once 
mooting the question whether he should belong to the 
Old or the New Theology. Their attention was early 
directed to Dr. Griffis, and committees went to hear him 
in his own pulpit. He was unwilling to appear in the 
Shawmut pulpit as a candidate, but, having occasion to 
come to Boston, preached in two of the neighboring 
pulpits, large numbers of the Shawmut people taxing 
the occasion to hear him. The call which followed was 
unanimous and hearty. 

At the council the audience-room of the church was 
filled with a deeply interested congregation. Secretary 
E. K. Alden was Moderator. Dr. Griffis read a paper 
giving a vivid picture of his religious experience and 
educaticn. The whole bearing of the man, strong face, 
clear tones, sincere manner, produced the impression of 
strength and intellectual honesty. The recital of his 
experience in Japan as a missionary left the conclusion 
that it was an important feature in his training for the 
ministry. In Rutgers College he took special interest in 
the study of natural science. Entering the theological 
school, and confronted with systematic theology, he 
found himself ‘‘in deeper waters than he cared to step 
into with only a human guide. He must think before 
he could subseribe with an ironclad oath to all the 
hereditary teachings of the church.” Gladly he ac- 
cepted the opportunity to go to Japan as a teacher, 
where a year in solitude enabled him ‘to think of 
God, his ways, his works, his words, alone; and to 
prove by blessed experience how real was the religion 
of Christ, even when stripped of all the swaddlings of 
tradition and verbiage, and even apart from its tradi- 
tional form.” 

Returning, he completed his studies in Union Semi- 
naty, and has been pastor of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Schenectady for nine years. His statement 
of faith drove the center stake in these words: “1 be- 
lieve that Christ made a true expiation and satisfaction 
for sin, reconciling God to man as well as man to God.” 
From this center he left windows open in the entire cir- 
cle of truth which look toward progress. He accepts 
the Bible ‘as containing a progressive and harmonious 
revelation of the Heavenly Father, made in many parts 
and many manners. It may be, and ought to be, studied 
as literature.” He further said of the Bible: “‘ With 
equal contempt and rebellion do I regard those who, 
with whatever pretext or claim of authority, would pen 
its living, glowing, unformulated life into the coop of 
one system or creed.” After saying, ‘‘I can refer 
to the Heidelberg Catechism, or any evangelical system 
based on the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Apostles’ Creed. I consider the truths of these 
three symbols vital to salvation. Beyond these points a 
man may or may not believe without offense to God, 
however men may shake their heads,” he accepted the 
creed of the Shawmut Church. He said: ‘“‘I do not 
believe in the unconditional condemnation of the hea- 
then, nor in the unconditional perdition of any soul who 
knows not of Christ or his salvation.” He believes in 
“heaven and he!] ”"—that those who “‘ reject Christ and 
his Gospel go away into the punishment of eternity ;” 
that the ‘‘ metaphysical idea of eternity, as we hold it 
now, signifying absolute endlessness, was not known to 
the writers of the original Scriptures ;” that, with Tay- 
ler Lewis, the ‘‘Greek word translated by the Latin 
term ‘eternal,’ or by the English word ‘ everlasting,’ did 
not bear the meaning of endlessness ;” that ‘‘ the revealed 
Word of God gives no hope of restoration in eternity ;” 
that it “‘offers no hope of pardon to the dead, but is 
simply silent on the ultimate fate of those who die in 
their sins.” 

After the reading of this statement one would suppose 
that a Boston council, especially remembering the 
council of the Old South Church which settled the 
Rev. G. A. Gordon two years ago, Dr. Webb acting 
as Moderator and refusing to offer the installing 
prayer, would pour in questions plump and sharp. 
But, singular to relate, only some four or five were put, 
those being not of the probing sort. Most significant of 
any was ove by Secretary Alden, the significance being 
in the form of the question—whether the Bible puts the 
emphasis on this life as the time for repentance and 
acceptance of Christ. Of course the answer was in the 
affirmative. In answer to Dr. Webb concerning a pro- 





gressive revelation, Dr. Griffis replied that he does not 
believe that some prophet, like Swedenborg, will reveal 
anything new, but that ‘‘ fresh light, clearer understand- 
ing, are to come to the generations following ;” that the 
revealed will of God will be more fully understood ; 
while ‘‘ we are on the way to truth, we have not yet 
come to all truth.” Without discussion or hesitaifon, 
the vote to install was unanimous. No council] in 
Eastern Massachusetts, since that of the Old South two 
years ago, has been of so much significance as this. 
At that time this same minister with this same paper 
would have been challenged along the entire line of his 
statement, with the single exception of the atonement 
This council is a landmark of progressive orthodoxy. 

The evening services drew a very large audience. 
The Rev. G. A. Gordon, of the Old South, read the 
Scriptures and offered a prayer redolent of the spirit of 
Christian fraternity ; Dr. Alexander McKenzie preached 
eloquently ; Dr. 8. E. Herrick offered the prayer of 
installation. tender as a mother’s prayer for her chil 
dren; Dr. Withrow gave the charge to the pastor (Dr 
Duryea was asked to take this part, but a previous 
engagement compelled him to be absent); Dr. Meredith 
felicttously welcomed the new pastor by the right hand 
of fellowship; and Dr. Webb addressed the people 
affectionately, counseling them to love the new pastor 
and co-operate with him. Dr. Webb is uow pastor 
emeritus 

The Shawmut people are happy in their choice. Dr 
Griffis made a strong impression upon the council] and 
ell present. He is through and through Christian, clear 
cut, incisive, direct, of pungent and wide experience, 
well equipped for thought and work. More importa- 
tions of this sort from Presbyterlanism, even from the 
Dutch Reformed wing, would seem to be healthful to 
Boston Congregationalism. 

‘* Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thon, O Lord, art more than they.”’ 


—At the Suffolk North Conference of Churches, held 
in the North Avenue Church in Cambridge, a resolution 
was unanimously passed indorsing the work of the 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions. The Rev. G. A. 
Tukesbury and Dr. MeKenale heartily indorsed the 
resolutions and plead earnestly for the cause. No body 
of women is doing ‘better work than these noble serv- 
ants of Christ, and they should be supported by all 
the churches of the denom{nation.——Political sound- 
ings are being taken. It {is announced that among the 
Republicans there will be a hot contest in electing the 
next Legislature. The Dawes men and the Long men 
are preparing for the conflict. Governor Robinson, no 
doubt, has aspirations. Lieutenant-Governor Ames 
wants very much to be made Governor. He is looking 
carefully to the Knights of Labor. He has hoped to 
see Governor Robinson become prominent for Senator 
Dawes’s seat, and leave the Gubernatorial! field to him. 
——There is a strong effort making in Boston to begin 
the first of May to make eight hours a day’s work. 
If it prevails, it will affect carpenters, masons, plaster- 
ers, painters, decorators, stone-cutters, and hod-carriers, 
and probably iron and tin workers, marble.cutters, and 
others.——April 17, Cambridge celebrated the quarter- 
century of the first company of volunteers in the State 
that marched to the support of the Union. Some forty 
of the survivors participated in the occasion. 


The Boston Law and Order League has arranged to 
take a hand in the solution of the labor questions by 
giving the public an opportunity to hear Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden’s lecture entitled ‘‘ Peace or War between 
Capital and Labor ?” in Tremont Temple, on the even- 
ing of May 4. The proceeds of the lecture will be 
for the use of the League in its excellent work. 


Dr. Meredith and the Rev. Mr. Sperry, of Manchester, 
N. H., at the ministers’ meeting Monday, earnestly rec- 
ommended the use of Passion Week akin to that of the 
Episcopalians. Dr. Meredith intends to so use it another 
year. The Rev. Mr. Cook, of Chelsea, is now, for the 











third year, holding meetings every evening till after | 


Good Friday.——Dr. Griffis preached to large audiences 
at the Shawmut Avenue Church Sunday morning and 
evening.——At Boston on Sunday the Methodist preach- 
ers in attendance on the conferences supplied the city 
pulpits. Also a crowded service was held in the City 
Theater, which was hired for the occasion.——The Hon. 
Rufus Frost, of Chelsea, read a paper atthe meeting of 
Universalist ministers Monday, on the labor question, 
taking the ground that the time has nearly come when 
the true employer will say of his true employees ‘‘ they 
work with me in the development of my business.” He 
wants Congress to provide boards of arbitration for all 
the States alike ; he does not object to eight hours as a 
day’s work if the time can be made equal in all the 
States. He thinks the protective tariff is beneficlal to 
American labor.——The city of Lowell observed on 
Monday the twenty-fifth anniversary of the march of the 
Sixth Regiment through the streets of Baltimore. 
OBSERVER. 





THE BELLS OF LAWRENCE. 
(ON EASTER MORNING.) 


By HezeKIiaH BUTTERWORTH. 


The jate General Oliver, author of the hymn-tune * Federal 
Street,’’ had the bells of Lawrence, Mass., tuned to a single key 


HEN holy night her guardian wing 
Draws slowly o’er the sea, 
How sweet the bells of Lawrence ring, 
Attuned to one sweet key ! 


And he has left this world of flowers, 
That singer of the Lord, 

Who all the bells in Lawrence towers 
Tuned to a single chord. 


Old Boston’s bells I leave to-day, 
And Lynn’s, beside the sea, 

To hear the bells of Lawrence play 
In perfect harmony. 


Still jar the creeds in Boston chimes, 
And still in bells of Lynn; 

But rise the domes of better times 
When sweet to ring begin 


The Lawrence bells. O Lawrence bells ! 
My thoughts are all with thee ; 

While other tongues the past impels, 
Ye ring the church to be. 


O bells! I need to hear thy chimes, 
Amid faith’s devious ways. 

Are these the dark and evil times, 
Or Light’s diviner days ? 


Once, when my eyes I upward cast, 
The cross above me gleamed ; 

And every cloud that o’er me passed 
An angel’s chariot seemed. 


But I confusing tongues have heard, 
And Babels of the creeds, 

And hunger for the heavenly food 
To meet my spirit’s needs. 


I hear the jarring towers at strife 
Where’er men’s temples be ; 

And yet I know the Spirit’s life 
Is endless harmony. 


And so I leave the beaten track, 
And mount the hills to sing, 

And hear above the Merrimack 
The bells of Lawrence ring. 


The morn is rosy, Easter morn ; 
There are angels in the air, 

And in the silence of the dawn 
I walk the hills in prayer. 


But hush! the air streams full of light — 
An over-sea of gold ; 

The clouds, like argosies in sight, 
Their banners red unfold. 


And in the air, as crystal clear, 
Above the Sabbath homes, 

As though had crowned the atmosphere 
The heavenly city’s domes, 


I hear the bells of Lawrence ring, 
In one divine accord, 

Proclaiming to the hills of spring 
The rising of the Lord. 


O Thou, of life the source and cause, 
O Thou, of life the end, 

All things through thy eternal laws 
Toward perfection tend ! 


Thy purposes I cannot trace ; 
’Tis mine alone to trust : 

The earth is but a speck in space, 
And human life is dust. 


Whate’er I can or not believe, 
What may or not be known, 

The soul that seeks Thee shall receive 
The witness of its own. 


Thou art with me! O answered prayer ! 
I clasp my hands, and say, 

I’ve entered life’s immortal air, 
And been with Thee to-day ! 


What though no more men offerings bring 
To Hebrew shrines ignored, 

Nor mediwval Tassos sing 
Of Salem’s towers restored ; 


What though be changed a tribal God 
To be the God of all, 

And dogmas, red with human blood, 
Forever fail and fall ; 


What though new truth in light arrayed 
God’s treasury unfold, 

And break the serpent Moses made 
Like Ahaz’ son of old ? 


Though science old tradition blot, 
And better thought succeed, — 
The inward evidence rests not 
On priest or scrip or creed. 


Forever, while the Light Divine 
To righteousness is sweet, 

The ark will move, the serapbs shine 
Above the Mercy Seat. 


The pure in heart will see God still, 
The meek his presence prove, 
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And hearts obedient to his will 
Glow with immortal love. 


I see as generations fade 
The cross above them gleam, 
And every soul that God has made 
I pray him to redeem. 


Above the rifts of darkness past 
His changeless stars I see : 

Each age is better than the last, 
And shall forever be. 


I take my staff of faith again, 
And hopes within me sing, 

In union with that sweeter strain, 
The bells of Lawrence ring, 


And journey on, and Life’s High Priest 
And Healer seek to see, 

Like pilgrims to the Paschal feast 
Who went from Galilee. 








THE MISSIONARY WORK 
OF WILLIAM S. CLARK, PH.D, LLD, 
Ex- President of Amherst Agricultural College. 
By J. K. Ucurmura, 
Of Sapporo, Japan. 

N the 9th of March passed away from among us a 

man who was dear to many in this country, and 
was recognized as & great benefactor on the opposite side 
of theearth. I mean Dr. William S. Clark, ex-President 
of Amherst Agricultural College. Asan able chemis! 
and botanist, a skillful teacher, and a brave soldier, he 
is well known among his friends and acquaintances. 
But it is not as a scientist, a college president, or as a 
hero in the Civil War that I wish to speak of him here. 
but as a Christian, as a missionary (though he never 
assumed this title), that I wish to write a few words 
about him. 

In 1876 the Colonial Department of the Japanese 
Government, after failing many times in running schoo!s 
for training young men for its work, finally applied to 
the United States Government for aid, and the man 
recommended was Colonel W. 8. Clark, of Amherst, 
then President of the Agricultural College. He received 
the invitation, and came to Japan with two of his pupils 
General Kuroda was then the head of the Colonial 
Department, and the martial character of the two sol- 
diers, of two different races and nationalities, found 
strongest sympathy in each other. On their way from 
Tokio to Sapporo—a distance of about five hundred 
nautical miles—they entered into discussion about the 
arrangement of studies to be pursued in the new Agri 
cultural College. When Colonel Clark presented his 
opinions, one after another, they were entirely satisfac- 
tory to the General, till the discussion touched the point 
of the moral education of the students. The General told 
him that a great cause of all the failures he had suffered 
in the education of youths, thus far, had been want of 
sound moral discipline in them, and that the new coi 
lege should impose special importance upon their moral 
training. ‘‘ There is only one way of teaching morelity 
I know of,” the Colonel replied, ‘‘ and that is the use of 
the Bible, the Book of the Christians.” ‘‘ No,” re- 
sponded the General ; ‘‘ you know Christianity is legally 
prohibited in my country, and in a Government college, 
of course, I cannot allow you to teach this religion.” 
‘* If that be the case,” continued Colonel Clark, ‘‘ I can 
not teach morality.” ‘* Why,” said the General, ‘‘ you 
can teach the morality of the Bible without teach- 
ing religion.” ‘‘Then let some one else teach them 
in morality,” responded the Colonel, ‘‘and let me 
engage wholly in instruction in sciences, for I can 
not teach them morality unless I teach them the re- 
ligion of the Bible.” Thus the discussion stopped, 
and the question of moral training was ‘et aside as an 
after-consideration. When they arrived at Sapporo, the 
question of moral training was resumed, and Colonel 
Clark still strongly persisted that he couid not teach 4 
morality without the use of the Bible. The General 
himself is a man of strong individuality, which often 
turns to despotism; and what he once asserts to be 
against his will can hardly be reversed. Both were 
military men, and the dogged resolution of the General 
and the firm conviction of the Colonel seemed almost 
impossible to be harmonized. Finally, however, the 
firmness of the Christian soldier prevailed, and the Gen- 
eral, yielding to him, said: ‘‘ You may teach them about 
the Bible, but be careful to do it only in secret. But 
where can you get the books?” ‘‘I am already pre- 
pared with fifty volumes of the Book, and I can take 
up the work immediately,” said the Colonel. 

Thus the permission to read the Scripture in the Col- 
lege was finally extorted from the General. Prayer 
was offered and the Bible was studied in the same room 
where Dr. Clark lectured on vegetable and animal phys- 
fology. The work continued during the autumn and 
through the winter, and, after these preliminary train- 
ings in the Bible, he drew up what he called ‘‘ The 
Covenant of the Bellevers in Jesus,” which was lately 





adopted as the ‘‘ Discipline” of the church which grew 


out of his labor. 
original : 


‘* The undersigned members of Sapporo Agricultural Col- 
lege, desiring to confess Christ according to his command, 
and to perform with true fidelity every Christian duty, in 
order to show our love and gratitude to that blessed Saviour 
who has made atonement for our sins by his death on the 
Cross, and earnestly wishing to advance his kingdom 
among men for the promotion of his glory and the salvation 
of those for whom he died, do solemnly covenant with God 
and with each other, from this time forth to be his faithful 
disciples, and to live in strict compliance with the letter 
and the spirit of his teachings; and whenever a suitable 
opportunity offers, we promise to present ourselves for 
examination, baptism, and admission to some evangelical 
church, 

‘© We believe the Bible to be the only direct revelation in 
language from God to man, and the only perfect and infal- 
lible guide to a glorious future life. 

‘« We believe in one everlasting Ged, who is our merciful 
Creator, one just and sovereign Ruler, and who is to be our 
final Judge. 

‘« We believe that all who sincerely repent, and, by faith 
in the Son of God, obtain the forgiveness of their sins, will 
be graciously guided through this life by the Holy Spirit, 
and protected by the watchful providence of the Heavenly 
Father, and so at length prepared for the enjoyments and 
pursuits of the redeemed and holy ones ; but that all who 
refuse to accept the invitation of the Gospel must perish in 
their sins, and be forever banished from the presence of the 
Lord. 

‘“* The following commandments we promise to remember 
and obey through all the vicissitudes of our earthly lives: 

‘*Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, end with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy neighbor as thyself. 

‘“‘Thou shalt not worship any graven image, or any like- 
ness of any created being or thing. 

‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain. 

“Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy, avoiding 
all unnecessary labor, and devoting it as far as posrible to 
the study of the Bible and the preparation of thyself and 
others for a holy life. 

‘Thou shalt obey and honor thy parents and rulers. 

‘*Thou shalt not commit murder, adultery or other im- 
purity, theft, or deception. 

‘* Thou shalt do no eyil to thy neighbor. 

‘Pray without ceasing. 

‘For mutual assistance and encouragement, we hereby 
constitute ourselves an association under the name ‘ Be- 
lievers in Jesus,’ and we promise faithfully to attend one 
or more meetings each week, while living together, for the 
reading of the Bible or other religious books or papers, for 
conference, and for social prayer; and we sincerely desire 
the manifest presence in our hearts of the Holy Spirit to 
quicken our love, to strengthen our faith, and to guide us 
into a saving knowledge of the truth. W. 8. Cuark.! 

** Sapporo, March 5, 1877.” 

The Colonel’s stay in Sapporo was only a little over 
eight months. When he was on the point of leaving 
the place, he said to his students: ‘‘ Boys, remember 
that, of all the works that I have done in Japan, none 
gives me so much satisfaction as the work of teaching 
you in the Gospel.” The boys were electrified by these 
parting words, and their future enthusiasm proved 
worthy of the instruction they received. For a time 
they were fiery preachers themselves. The class which 
entered the College after his departure was soon capti- 
vated by the enthusiasm of the “first disciples,” and 
signed the Covenant. 

The future history of the church has been one of 
constant progress, It is the only church in all Japan 
which has been wholly independent, both financially 
and ecclesiastically. A peculiar feature has been the 
absence of any regular preacher or pastor, the cir 
cumstances forbidding any one of the ‘‘ boys” to be. 
come 4 leader of the others. But this want has been 
more than compensated by calling all the members— 
men and women, old and young—to active work of 
evangelization. Upon no other church {s the national 
character so strongly stamped as upon this; and if ever 
the Japanese Christian churches are to be consolidated 
into one organic form under one body, bearing a distinct 
national character (as there isa great tendency in this 
direction), upon no other model can it be effected than 
upon the one which the departed Colonel has left behind 
him. 

Cne point more, and I must close this article. It is 
most touching to know that, during his last hours, the 
Colonel often dwelt upon the missionary work he had 
done in Japan as the most precious work he had accom- 
plished upon this earth. Amid all the fame gained in 
laboratory, in plant-house, in battlefield, his greatest 
consolation and satisfaction was in having laid a founda 
tion of an ‘‘embryo church” in Japan. The Christian, 
while believing that he cannot inherit heaven because of 
his own works, still rejoices to know that this one work 
—namely, the work of preaching the Gospel—consoles 
and supports him upon his death-bed. Now, to the 
departed soul of the Christian hero who was God’s spe- 
cial instrument in lifting up many souls from the depths 
of heathenism to the blessed light of the Gospel, we who 


I reproduce here the whole of the 





1 The paper was signed by fifteen of the students of the first 
class, and seventeen of the second, 
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can call him our great common benefactor turn with 
strong affection and inexpressible gratitude, and ear- 
nestly hope and pray to be faithful keepers of the richest 
legacy he has left behind him, so that we may 
“. , . be found among his jewels 
When we reach the better land.’’ 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 





THE HILL-TOP CHURCH, 
A SKETCH OF OLD DAYS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
By Wiiuram H. CoLeman. 

a ne sixteen miles west of Springfield, Mass., the 

traveler by the Boston & Albany Railroad finds 
himself closely hemmed in by lofty, rounded hills, be- 
tween whose forest-covered sides a swift-flowing river 
and the railroad have barely room to pass. Leaving the 
cars at Huntington or Chester, he may ascend Chester 
Hill from either side. The former is the easier road, 
and the first mile lies partly along a shaded village street ; 
then, crossing a bridge, it follows the river-side until, 
making a sharp turn, a steady four-mile climb begins, 
The pitches are sharp, and the water bars frequent ; you 
pity your horse, until you find that it is the privilege of 
the mountain horse to stop at every bar and—meditate. 
But there is no hurry. With every step we are going 
out of the busy present into the quiet past. Long ago 
the active population of the hills drifted away to the 
river towns and to the West. The houses are few and 
far between, low-roofed and darkened by the stains of 
half a century or more. Old pasture fields and mowing- 
lots are grown up to woods; the very roadeide 1s 
crowded with trees and bushes; and the ground is car- 
peted with ferns. A sweet, woodsy odor fills the air. 
Along the fence-rail shoots a squirrel, and then from a 
tree-top scolds noisily at the intruder upon his domains. 
Overhead a crow caws lazily through the air. So, while 
the old horse rests, we drink in sight and sound, care- 
leas of the lapse of time. 

But to one who returns to such a soene after an ab 
sence of many years, there comes a feeling which can- 
not be expressed in words. With the spicy odors, the 
woodland sounds, and the weather beaten rocks, rush 
back the recollections of schoolboy days, when, summer 
after summer, I climbed these hills. Again I found my- 
self leaning eagerly forward during the last half-mile to 
catch the first glimpse of the white church that crowns 
the hill. There it stands, the same as of old, though 
freshened by paint ; and as we rise the last ascent and 
trot easily along the level stretch of road, its tall win- 
dows, narrow-columned portico, and pepper-box steeple 
come plainly into view. Opposite is the graveyard, 
newly walled, and the old schoolhouse. Near by ts the 
‘Square Wright house,” the post-office, the ‘‘ doctor’s,” 
and one or two smaller buildings. There is no village ; 
it is simply a ‘‘ center,’ or used to be, for the country 
round about. It lay upon the great stage route, and 
two taverns gave welcome to tired travelers. There 
were one or two stores and a blacksmith shop, and on 
Sunday the people from several townships came here to 
worship. But the railroad invaded the river valley, and 
the glory of the hill-top departed. The stores are gone, 
the taverns are gone, and the blacksmith shop went up 
long ago in flame and smoke. 

Leaving fora time the other features of this locality, L 
invite the reader to look into the history of this hill-top 
church, promising him some glimpses into old New 
England times. The ‘‘ meeting-house,” always the 
building of special interest ina New England town, was 
truly the hub of Chester Hill. Crowning the central 
ridge just where it fell away to the southeast, it was, in 
early days, the place whither ‘‘the tribes went up” 
each Sabbath from a wide range of hill and river coun- 
try. Even now it is the only church in many miles. 

From an unpublished sermon, preached by the Rev. 
H. A. Dickenson, July 9, 1876 (and to which I am in- 
debted for most of the historical facts here given), it 
seems that three buildings have occupied this consecrated 
ground. Chester, in early days, was a part of ‘‘the 
West.” In 1762 ten townshipsin Western Massachu- 
setts were sold, by order of the General Court, to Will- 
fam Williams for £1,500, and from him it passed to four 
proprietors—John Murray, Abljah Willard, Timothy 
Paine, and John Chandler. Chester was in No. 9, and 
contained thirty-two thousand acres. One hundred lots 
of one hundred acres each were offered to settlers on 
condition that within three years each should build a 
house twenty-four by eighteen feet, and seven-feet studs ; 
put seven acres of land into tillage or English grass ; 
and pay one-sixtieth part of the minister’s salary. The 
town was incorporated as Murrayfield, in 1765, but the 
name was changed to Chester in 1783. Twenty pounds 
were voted in 1766 to sustain the ministry, and several 
lots were set aside for the minister’s use. On one of 
these—an eighty-acre plot—the first meeting-house was 
erected in the same year. 

This was a structure forty-five by forty feet, with 
twenty-feet posts, and doors on three sides. It stood a 


little south of the present site, and had neither spire, 
The cost of framing, boarding shin- 


belfry, nor bell. 
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giing, and flooring was borne by the township proprie- 
tors. The pews were square, holding elght to fourteen 
persons, and ran sround three sides of the room, with 
two rows in the center. There were twenty-nine in all, 
but they were not all built at the same time. In Febru- 
ary, 1770, the house was granted to the settlers, reserv- 
ing seven “pew spots” for the proprietors. Most of 
the pews seem to have been built by 1773. At town 
meeting, August 16 of that year, it was voted ‘‘ to seat 
the meeting-house floor; that those who are highest in 
the valuation shall bave the highest pews; and that 
Deacon Mathews, Lieutenant Malcom Henry, and Ensign 
Stephen Lyman be a committee to dignify the pew- 
ground.” Soon after, the *‘ foreseat” in the front gallery 
was granted to ten young men, on condition of their 
raising the gallery sills and building the seats. They 
were to build the ‘‘foreseat ” through the front, with a 
division in the middle, one-half to be for themselves, 
and one-half for the girls. The gallery stairs were built 
at the expense of the pew-owners, ‘‘equally on the 
poll.” In 1777 the pews were not all built, the work 
being probably hindered by the war. In 1778 the town 
was asked to build two front seats in the gallery, and 
refused. In 1782 it was voted ‘‘to put up stick and 
raise the gallery foreseat ;’ whether it had settled in 
consequence of too much pressure on each side of the 
middle division #% not stated. In 1785 there was voted 
£75 for repairs ; the people were reseated, and the pews 
** dignified.” 

The sermon gives a vivid picture of a Sunday morn- 
ing scene in 1777; the settlers, guided only by the 
‘‘ncon mark” on their doorsteps, leaving their log 
cabins, some on foot and some on horseback, the wife 
riding on a pillion behind her husband. These were 
the days of home-spun clothing; of great wood fires, 
seldom rekindled except by a brand from 4 neighbor's 
fire, and whose coals were carefully covered at night ; of 
dried apples and pumpkins strung from the ceiling ; of 
water drawn by a well-sweep, or brought from a spring ; 
of children sleeping in lofts, ventilated by wide cracks 
through which the stars were plainly seen. 

The Rev. Aaron Bascom was for forty-five years the 
beloved pastor of the Hill-top Church. A graduate of 
Harvard, he came to his charge in 1769, at the age of 
twenty-five, for a salary of £40, afterward increased to 
£70. He was a wise and godly man, and under bis care 
the church grew from a membership of twenty-eight toa 
congregation of five hundred. At his installation Stepben 
Lyman was voted the pay of £3 2d. for ‘‘ keeping the 
council and their horses, and for going for rum and 
wine.” Another extract from the minutes reads: ‘‘ It 
will be agreeable to our minds that the pastor should 
visit his flock and catechise the members thereof as 
often as he judges convenient, and the duties oi his 
office will permit.” This he did, and catechised in the 
day school also. Of the twenty-eight members of his 
flock at the start, fifteen were men and thirteen were 
women, a proportion of the sexes not to be found in any 
church of the present day. 

Settled as it was by Irish Presbyterians and New 
England Congregationalists, Chester had a good deal of 
trouble in agreeing upon church government, and some 
of the settlers even sold cut and moved away in conse. 
quence. The plan adopted was to have seven elders to 
govern the church, and this continued til] the death of 
Mr. Bascom, in 1814. when the Congregational four was 
adopted. The first Sabbath-school was taught by a son 
of Mr. Bascom. 

The meeting-house was not only a place of worship, 
but a town hall, where all public matters were discussed 
and voted upon on ‘‘town-meeting days.” Dr. Bas- 
com used to open the sessions with prayer. Parties 
were equally divided, strong conte-ts were common, 
and the Democrats sometimes cursed Dr. Bascom’s 
«Federal prayers.” Voters were sometimes put through 
the process of ‘‘ drinking down ” to get them out of the 
way ; and once they voted all day with a tie, and till 
three o’clock the next dey, when a belated mail canicr 
left, and the tle was broken. During the stormy days 
of the Revolution the Hill-top Meeting-house did its 
share of patriotic work. In 1774 the town voted in this 
house not to buy goods imported from Great Britain ; in 
1775. to enlist men tosend to Boston ; in June, 1776, that 
‘it is the will of this town,” toa man, in full meet- 
ing, “‘that the Continental Congress declare independ- 
ence from Great Britain.” Here, also, means, clothing, 
and ammunition were voted for the soldiers. After the 
surrender of Burgoyne’s army a party of prisoners was 
lodged in the meeting-house over night. A fine band 
was with them, and people came to hear the music. 
Among tbem was Nanny Holland, a belle of the day. 
One of the soldiers, David Cross, a Scotchman, was 
attracted by her beauty, and resolved, if possible, to win 
her. On reaching Boston he forged a pass, and, hasten- 
ing back to Chester, succeeded in persuading Miss 
Nanny to become his wife. 

The first house becoming too small to accommodate the 
people, it was taken down in 1794, and a new one built on 
its site, about sixty by fifty feetin size. It had portico 
eighteen feet square, a steeple and belfry, and a high 





pulpit and sounding-board. A bell was given in 1800 
by John Gordon, which was afterward replaced by one 
now in the third house. The bellman was William 
Howell, who from the gallery window watched for the 
three-cornered hat of Mr. Bascom to appear from the 
parsonage, then tolled till the minister had crossed the 
green and ascended the pulpit stairs. 

The young people still sat in the gallery, but the 
‘* foreseat,” with its division, now ran around on the two 
side galleries, so that the young men and maidens were 
brought face to face. How much this arrangement 
helped on the establishment of new domestic ties perhaps 
the Rev. Mr. Bascom could have told better than any one 
else. Some quaint stories of those times have been 
handed down : of the tithing-man stealing softly about 
rebuking the talkers and awaking the sleepers ; of the 
custom for men to stand in prayer time, whereby 
on one occasion an old gentleman, falling asleep, was 
left leaning up against a plilar. 

The second meeting-house was struck by lightning in 
1840, and, as it was now too large for the congregation, 
it was taken down, and a third house erected tn 1841, a 
little farther tothe north. The cost was met by a sub 
scription of $3 000. A basement was built under the 
church, at the expense of the town, for town meetings. 
The first house stood twenty-elght years; the second, 
forty-six years. 

To a child, things have always been as they are ; peo- 
ple have always existed as he knows them. In point of 
fact, the church building last mentioned began life about 
the time I did, but to me it was venerable from child- 
hood; more than venerable—it inspired a certain 
degree of awe. It was the custom for the men and 
boys to gather about the door before the hour of service, 
while in the vestibule congregated the matrons and the 
maids for such decorous gossip as their isolated lives 
during the week warranted on the Sabbath day. To 
me, & bashful, shrinking child, the approach over the 
green toward these groups was a formidable feat; the 
passage through them a fearful ordeal. That I, a city 
boy ona summer visit, would naturally be the object 
of country note and comment added to the terror of the 
situation. I breathed freer when the family pew was 
gained and I was shielded by grandpa’s broad back 
and comforted with a bit of caraway by Aunt Betsy. 
Coming out of church was a new trial, fully equal to 
the first. 

I was not sorry, on a Sunday of recent years, to com- 
pare my rcollections of those days with the present. 
Outwardly all was the same, but only two or three per- 
sons stood about the door, and the congregation had 
dwindled much in size. The two tall columns which 
framed the pulpit recess kad been ornamented with pale 
rainbow colors in their flutings, but the seven small 
pillars supporting the pulpit retained their ancient 
whiteness. The stoves, which by sume compromise 
stood half-way in the church and half-way in the vesti- 
bule, stil] extended their long black lengths of pipe to the 
pulpit end of the building, somewhat shaky of aspect 
and leaky at the joints. 

The choir was always largein Chester Church. The 
gallery over the vestibule used to be filled with young 
men and maidens, backed by bass-viol and flute, and 
led by a strong-volced precentor who ‘‘took the pitch,” 
tuning-fork in hand. The choir is still almost «qual to 
the congregation in numbers, but viol and flute have 
been replaced by a modern melodeon. I was glad to 
find the congregation kept up the old custom of rising 
at the last hymn and facing round toward the choir. 
This used to be the best part of the service. It wasa 
change; it meant that church was nearly out; one 
might gsze, unabashed, at the pretty girl in the red 
shawl, whose voice used to go through one so; and the 
choir generally felt the inspiration of the congregational 
gaze, and came out strong on the final chorus. 

How many of the good gray heads that used to rise 
in prayer time are missing! And the heads tnat used to 
be dark arenowsilvered. I miss the hale old shoemaker, 
whose prayers in ‘‘conference meeting ” were 80 full of 
Scriptural imagery that it seemed like a prophet or 
apostle sneaking. Long since, he went home to the 
heaven of whose glory he caught glimpses while on 
earth. One begins to feel old himself as he sees the boys 
he used to play with now dignified heads of families, 
and the jittle girl whom he drew on his sled in winter, or 
helped make mud pies in summer, a staid matron with 
her children clustering around her. 

We who live near go home at noon to a cold lunch of 
bread and butter, meat and pie ; returning at half-past one 
to the second service, the Sundsy-school being held dur- 
ing the interval. At three o’clock public service is over, 
and the congregation drift away over the hills to their 
various homes. Years ago, as we walked quietly back 
along the footpath, wagon after wagon would roll by 
filled with the hill-top and river families, some of whom 
lived miles away. But now not many come to the hill. 
top church. There is much riding still, but it is more 
for pleasure than church attendance. 

There used to linger about the hill-top the spirit of the 
old New England high regard for the Sabbath day. 





Work ceased at the going down of the Satu day sun, 
and a quiet evening ushered in the deeper calm of a 
Sabbath morning, when the birds seemed to sing more 
softly, and the air was hushed, and there was reverence 
in the very hum of the insects, Only the clear notes of 
the church bell broke the silence and went floating far 
over the distant hills to prepare the worshipers to come 
up to their Zion. How David's songs fitted in with such 
a day : 
‘*T was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go to the house of the Lord.”’ 
‘*We took sweet counsel together, 
And walked to the house of God in company.”’ 

Then, when public worship was over, and grandpa 
sat down to his ‘‘ Observer,” and grandma, in snowy 
cap, brooded over her Scott’s Bible, while the tall clock 
ticked the moments off, and the scent of the sweet peas 
came in at the open window, a sense of peace and rest 
and infinite longing filled even a childish soul. 

Nor did it change the holy calm when the duties of 
the farmyard came with sunset, and the cows filed up 
the Jane, and I stood by grandpa, as be sat on a low 
stool, and the foaming stream beat muftled music in the 
pall, while in the clear amber west glowed a bright 
star which made one tink of Bethlehem. Fitly cloced 
the day when the grandstre stood with hands resting on 
the back of his arm-chair, and {invoked the blessing of 
God upon the day’s observance and on the week of 
labor soon to open. Verlly, the world may not need 
the old-time austerity, but it can {ll afford to lose the 
ennobling, uplifting spirit of the New England Sabbath. 








To Be ReEstorepD.—A biil has just been passed by 
both Houses of Congress to restore to the owners the 
large quantity of jewelry ard silver plate that was cap 
tured during the war, and has since been locked up in 
the vaults of the Treasury Department. The people 
had almost forgotien it was there until the contents of 
the vaults of the Treasury were turned over by Treasurer 
Wyman to Mr. Jordan, his successor. It was found 
that there were several large boxes containing articles 
of value that were placed on deposit by the Secretary of 
War in the Treasurv for safe keeping. These boxes 
contain not only a large amount of solid silver plate, 
but three or four hundred watches, jewelry of ali sorts 
and descriptions, diamonds and pearls, which were 
captured from time to time by the Union army, muchof 
it by General Sherman’s command and a good dea! by 
General Custer. Whatever the soldiers did not seize 
was turned in by the commanding cflicers to the Adju- 
tant-General, who sent it to Washington. The boxes 
have not been opened since 1865, but it is said that they 
contain documents which will establish the ownership 
of nearly all of the articles. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISM. 
By J. Rreptey W. Hitcucock, 


HE revolutionary movement in French art vaguely 

called ‘‘impresetontsm ” is adequately represented, 
for the first time in this country, by some two hundred 
and fifty oil paintings, watercolors, and pastel draw- 
ings at the American Art Galleries. ‘‘ Impressionism ” 
imperfectly describes the ‘‘school” of which Claude 
Monet, Degas, Renoir, Pissarro, Mile. Morizot, Gull- 
laumien, and Calllebotte are members, for their work 
embodies various influences and theories. There {s the 
influence of Edouard Manet, commonly called the 
founder of the school, who was born in Paris fifty- 
three years ago, studied for six years in the ateller of 
Couture, and began an independent career in 1860. 
Through Manet’s eyes nature was seen as masses of 
colors, not in lines and details. When he began to paint 
he expressed what he saw in simple masses of crude 
colors, endeavoring to avoid details by giving the exact 
values of these masses, their force relatively to each 
other and to the background. Of this there fs an ¢xam- 
ple in a painting of a boy with a fife. a clever comhi- 
nation of patches of crude colors. But the ‘ buffoon 
of the Salon” and the “ painter-in-chief of ugliness,” as 
Munet was called, presently modified his style. Three 
full-length figure studies and some portrait groups here 
show bow he grew to study gradations of tones and to 
aim at greater harmony in his ensemble, while maintain- 
ing certain important truths. One artist may indicate 
distances by laborious drawing, and carefully work up 
all his details. Manet subordinated all this, and thus 
simplified his technique. He indicated distances, for 
example, rather by the exactness and relative values of 
his tones than by perspective drawing. He preached 
the importance of values, of expressing relations by the 
quality of tones, and of significant accentuations, as by 
high lights upon salient points in his pictures. In short, 
Manet’s mission was technical, not moral nor literary ; 
but he has done much good. His influence has also 
done much harm by leading weaker men, without any 
knowledge of drawing, which Manet did possess, into 
all manner of bizarre attempts to disguise their incom. 
petence at his expense. Like Manet, the impressionists 
see nature in masses, and prefer compositions in tones to 
compositions in lines. But {a many of their pictures 
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they imitate his extravagancles, without any of his real 
strength, and ignore the importance of exact values and 
relations. Manet, Corot, and Courbet have been 
grouped together as “naturalists.” All three artists, 
and others who have gone directly to nature, bave exerted 
some influence upon the impressfonists, yet the work of 
these three is very different. Corot believed in putting 
on canvas the impression received from nature, but his 
work Is characterized by delicacy. Courbet, a realist, 
as he called himself, saw nature in masses, received 
what might be termed an impression, but his pictures 
are remarkable for a forcibleness wLich often becomes 
brutality, and for the intense vividness of the local 
colors. Yet all these influences coincide in favoring a 
fresh, unconventional way of looking at nature—an ad 
mirable theory, but, like all art theories, easily carried to 
most unfortunate extremes, So the impressionists be- 
took themselves to painting out of-doors, and presently 
they became affected by still another influence, that of 
Japanese pictorial art. That they studied the Japanese 
painticgs which native connoisseurs esteem most highly 
I very strongly doubt, but at all events the bold, daring 
coloring of Japanese artists appears to have fascinated 
them. Their watchword became, ‘‘ Let us paint the 
colors of nature as they really are.” So the impression- 
ist, painting in the glaring noonday sun, depicts blue 
water, and at sunset he makes it yellow and red. The 
strong blues of the water may be side by side with 
yellow grass, and violent greens and reds. Discords 
matter nothing. He seeks only to repeat the colors of 
nature, crude and garish as they may be in certain 
atmospheres, without lowering the high pitch of the 
key, without the intervention of half-tones or grada- 
tions, It is this repetition of strange and violent color- 
ing, and of discords, that the visitor first remarks. 

Such are the general features of the evolution of the 
school which held its first formal exhibition in Paris in 
18.7, and was promptly overwhelmed with ridicule. 
Yet the ‘‘impresstonists,” ‘‘ independents,” * intran 
sigeants,” or ‘‘ plein air school,” as they have been called 
at various times, have conceived and assimilated 
some ideas in which there is much truth, they have 
enlisted some strong palpters, and, as may be seen 
from this exhibition, have produced some admirable 
pictures. Their end, of course, is technique. They 
have nothing to express in their pictures beyond the 
theorles which I have indicated ; and yet the fact that the 
best of them have as muca of a purpose as this is to 
their crediti—for with nearly all the French artists of 
the day technique and art mean the same thing. The 
worship of ‘‘ art for art’s sake” resolves itself into a 
worship of technique with artists as entirely opposed to 
the impressionists as the academic conservatives. The 
theory I believe to be false ; but it is not pecallar to the 
impressionists. One of their most characteristic theories 
is that the colors of nature should be painted as they 
aciually are. Suppose that their rioting in color and 
light, and combinations of colors which ‘‘swear at” 
each other, and “leap at the eyes” of the observer, are 
faithfully copied from nature. Should an artist be 
nothing more than acopyist ? The pre-Raphaelites erred 
in making photographic copies of nature seen in lines 
and details, Then the impressionists err in photograph- 
ng nature in colors. The artist should always aim to 
get close to nature, and yet he cannot afford to resign 
his mental individuality. The mere repetition of offen. 
sive discords, granting that they exist, would be like the 
art which depends upon the realism of the painting of 
blood and ghastly wounds. But it need hardly be said 
that in their zeal to obtain all the vividness of nature 
these painters often go too far. They try to show with 
exactness the varying colorations of nature in different 
states of the atmosphere ; but they often ignore the gen- 
eral softening effect of atmosphere, and, most important 
of all, they fail to perceive the subduing effects of 
different colors in nature upon each other. Thus they 
give local colors an untruthful violence. Yet it is 
probably true that the light of nature is colder than that 
of the clder, and many of the modern, landscape paint- 
ers. 

The impressionists see nature in softened matses of 
color ; but they frequently lose sight of the existence of 
form, Then they paint figures without sufficient model- 
ing, as in some of Renoir’s pictures—without giving 
them any feeling of relief, of being surrounded by alr. 
Their earth lacks solidity, their follage consistency. 
They fail to differentiate textures. Their poor drawing 
is particularly conspicuous in some works of Renoir, 
Degas, and Caillebotte. The trouble is that these men 
are speaking a language without having mastered its 
grammar. They contemn the schools; yet they would 
be the better for a sounder academic training, provided 
they could keep the vivacious individuality which ren- 
ders their work interesting. 

Their pictures are the exact opposites of the pictures 
of Mr, Watts. The latter were the expressions of a 
cultured and thoughtful man, with serious and noble 
ideas. The impressionists are of the modern Parisian 
world. They have no “ messages” to deliver. They 
are not given to the painting of serious subjects. Re 





noir and Degas find pienicking cocoiles and attitudiniz- 
ing ballet-girls amusing, and so they paint them. Ouae 
must take them as they are, not blame them for not 
being something to which they make no pretensions. 
At least these men paint as if they liked it. There is 
life in their work. They throw themselves into it with 
a sensuous abandon which has a certain charm. There 
{s an attractive freshness in some of these pictures. 
Others show the affectation of or!ginality which is the 
curse of the Salon every year. Tuere are over forty 
land and water scapes by Claude Monet, some as bizarre 
as anything which French or American imitators of 
the impressionists have done ; others, like the ‘ Road to 
Chailly,” truthful and beautiful. Some of Renoirs 
figures have the merits of vivacity and expressiveness 
of a certain kind, and his studies of the nude in outdoor 
light are at least bold attempts at most difficult effects, 
unbeautiful as many of his pictures are. The resulis 
are as striking, but as unsatisfactory, as his soulless faces, 
or as Seurat’s vast paloting of boys bathing. But, be- 
fore condemning this work, it is only fair to find out 
what the artists are aiming at, and this I have tried to do. 
In the peasant pictures of Pissarro and Serret’s draw- 
ings of children there is a sympathetic human interest. 
There are charming siudies in gray by Flaminy and 
Boudin; airy, if particolored, landscapes by Guil- 
laumien, and plenty of good work by painters not to be 
classed with the extreme impressionists, like Monte- 
nard, Huguet, Melin, and J. L. Brown. 

The trouble is that new departures in art are received 
either with wholesale censure or unqualified praise. 
Neither is applicable bere. No fair observer can deny 
that some of these men show versatility, strength, and 
remarkable technical cleverness, But their art is noi the 
highest, their theories and their technique are not per- 
fect, and their hobbies are often overridden. Their the- 
ories, as I have sald, represent some valuable truths. 
There are plenty of pathological symptoms, but this 
exhibition is not to be taken merely as a manifestation 
of disease. It is this kind of movement which prevents 
stagnation and conveationalism in art, and the general 
effort of this school for individual and truthful expres- 
sion of nature will do good. Indeed, good as well as 
bad effects have already been seen abroad. Happily, 
the nonsense wil! speedily sink into oblivion. Some of 
our own artists will continue to give us a studio impree- 
slonism, unredeemed even by belief in the theories of 
the impressionists or their tcchnical facility ; but these 
bizarre attempts at originality will be laughed out of 
sight here, as such efforts will ultimately be in Parts 
In the long run it will be found that the impressionists 
have rendered a considerable service to modern art. 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION.’ 
By THE Rev. A. 8. GARDINER. 


May a free State furnish any moral instruction in con- 
nection with its schools or penal institutions? If so, within 
what limits ? 

What is the proper basis for such moral instruction ? 

KNOWLEDGE and practice of ethics le at the 
A foundation of all safe politics. This truth was 
understood and its importance felt by statesmen 
and philosophers who flourished before the Chris 
tlan era. ‘‘it should never be thought,” says Pilato 
fa one of his Dialogues, ‘‘that there is any branch 
of human virtue of greater importance than plety 
toward the Deity.” This is called by Socrates, in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, the chief article of the Un- 
written Law, and respecting it he says, ‘‘ This is 
acknowledged everywhere, and received by all as the 
frst command.” ‘‘ The Spaniards,” says Cleero, ‘“ ex 
ceed us in numbers; the Gauls in the glory of war; 
but we surpass all nations in that wisdom by which we 
have learned that all taings are governed and directed 
by the immortal gods.” The change which marked the 
religious character of the Romans after the fall of the 
Republic is matter of history ; aud history also shows 
that decline in reverence for religion, imperfect as their 
religion was, kept even step with the decline of the 
Empire, till it reached its final overthrow. Upcen this 
historic fact the statement has been truthfully and forci 
bly made that when athelsm ‘‘ extends its influence 
widely among the creat body of a people, men are un- 
fitted to enjoy the blessings of rational freedom, and are 
prepared either to run into the excesses of democratical 
anarchy, or (what is the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of such excesses) to submit quietly to the yoke 
of a despotic master.” 

If the nations of antiquity, such as Athens in the 
time of Plato, Rome in the days of Cicero, and Persia 
and Assyria under Cyrus, felt that morality and religion, 
as they understood them, instructed as they were by 
conscience, reason, the light of nature, and experience, 
but without Bible revelation, were essential to upright 
character, and to the safety of the State; and if his 
tory confirms their judgment, then the testimony be- 





1A letter sent to the recent conference held in New York to 
discuss the true relations of Religion and Popular Education, 
See The Christian Union, April 15, page 20, 





comes doubly conclusive to us who have the conclusive 
teachings of the Word ol God. 

Assuming, then, that a nation is bound on general 
principles of prudence to unite ethics with politics, 
both in the education of its citizens and in the framing 
of its laws, how much more is such « duty obligatory 
upon 4 nation such as ours, and especially upon our own 
republic, Christian in its origin, Caristian in its history, 
and with statute law and common law pervgded with 
the ethics of the Christian religion, and without which 
the spectacle which this nation presents to the world 
today as the sanctuary of civil and religious liberty 
would have been impossible. 

That this is a Christlan nation; that Christianity 
forms the foundation and is incorporated with the 
structure of our common law, is a fact which our whole 
history illustrates, and one which receives special con- 
firmation from the utterances and acts of statesmen, and 
from the decisions of all our courts. Commentators 
upon public laws, Littleton, Coke, and Blackstone in 
England, Kent and Story in America, concur in this 
sentiment and line of instruction, for the common law 
of England and that of the United States are one. Upon 
this point Henry Warner, an eminent lawyer of New 
York, in his work entitled ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Moral 
ani Religious Character of the American Government,” 
says: ‘In the first place, it is an axiom of the common 
law that nothing in the shape of law can be valid which 
does not consist with revelation. So absolute is the rule 
that legislation itself submits to it ; even statutes, the 
moment they are seen to cross its path, fall, like the 
avaricious dissemblers of old before their inspired ac- 
cuser, dead at its feet. And, then, besides this negative 
bearing of religion, considered as a test of what is not 
law, it constitutes the undoubted basis of much, not to 
Say most, thats. It imparts in many cases form as well 
as substance to our legal rules, making them altogether 
what they are.” 

That religion was held by our fathers to be essential 
to the life of a free Christian commonwealth is evident 
from the fact that of the thirteen original States the 
vovernments of ten were distinctively Christian. The 
three not included are Virginia, ‘‘ which, though her 
philosophers did not allow the fact to appear in her 
political framework, was nevertheless a Christian State,” 
Connecticut and Rhode Island had merely Crown char- 
ters when the union of the Colontes took place. And 
the Constitution of the United States is the outgrowth 
of the Christian sentiments and life of those who created 
it. What is trueof the State of Pennsylvania to-day, in 
which Christianity is declared to be the law of the land, 
is equally true of every other State in the Unton. 

If what has thus been briefly stated is true; if the 
States of the Union are, both on the score of public 
policy and enlightened principle, Christian States ; if the 
Republic, embracing all the States, is a Coristian repub- 
lic, can the question be for a moment entertained 
whether a free State, and especially a free Curistian 
State, may furnish any moral instruction in connection 
with its schools or penal institutions ? It is not only the 
right, but the duty, of the State todo just thisthing, It 
would be suicidal to neglect it. Intellectual develop- 
ment, unaccompanied with moral, is like the pl«y of 
‘*Hamlet” with Hamlet omitted. For the national 
honor and safety the two must be united. A Christian 
State not only may, but ought and must, have Christian 
schools. 

In that well-known argument of Mr. Webster made 
in 1844 before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the Girard will case, we have a clear, forcible, and 
comprehensive statement of the relations of the State to 
“the religious instruction of the young.” A perusal of 
that argument cannot fail to secure concurrence from 
every patriotic and candid mind. The importance of 
religious training in youth is set forth, based upon the 
well known truth that the mind must be early pre 
occupied with virtuous principles, and that first 
impressions are the most permanent. ‘‘ For,” said Mr. 
Webster, ‘‘if there is any truth in the Bible, if there is 
any truth in those oracles which soar above all human 
authority, or if anything be established asa general fact 
by the experience of mankind, in this first third of 
human life the character is formed.” 

And, again: ‘‘The ground taken is that religion is 
not necessary to morality ; that benevolence may be 
insured by habit, and that all the virtues may flourish, 
and msy be safely left to the chance of flourishing, with- 
out touching the waters of the living spriag of religious 
responsibility. With him who thinks thus, what can be 
the value of the Christian revelation ? So the Christian 
world has not thought; for by that Christian world, 
throughout its broadest extent, it has been and is held 
asa fundamental truth that religion is the only solid 
basis of morals, and that moral instruction not resting 
on this basis is only a building upon sand. And et what 
age of the Christian era have those who professed to 
teach the Christian religion, or to believe in its authority 
and importance, not insisted on the absolute necessity 
of inculcating its principles and {ts precepts on the minds 
of the young ? In what age, by what sect, where, when, 
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by whom, has religious truth been excluded from the 
education of youth? Nowhete; never. Everywhere, 
and at all times, it has been, and is, regarded as 
essential.” 

And once more: “I grant that the mind of youth 
should be kept pliant and free from all undue and 
erroncous tnfluences; that ft should have as much play 
as is consistent with prudence. But put it where it can 
obtain the elementary principles of religious truth ; at 
any rate, those broad and general precepts and 
princtples which are admitted by all Christians.” 

Having thus attempted to establish the position that a 
free State not only may, but ought, and for its own 
security and perpetuity must, furnish moral instruction 
in connection with its public scheols permanently, and 
incidentally to its penal institutions, we proceed now 
to consider very briefly the succeeding question, 
Within what limits ? 

It is very evident that public schools and penal re- 
formatories and institutions would not be the proper 
place for special denominational teaching. The instruc- 
tion should be limited to the presentation and inculca- 
tion of the great principles of morality and religion in 
which the sentiment of the Nation, and of the several 
States in their constitutions, statutes, and soctal, political, 
and religious history, find common and general ex- 
pression. 

For, to use again the language of Mr. Webster, ‘‘ the 
general principles and public policy are eometimes estab- 
lished by constftutional provisions, sometimes dy legis- 
lative enactments, sometimes by judictal decisions, and 
sometimes by general consent. But, however they may 
be established, there is nothing that we look for with 
more certainty than this general principle that Chris- 
tianity is the law of the land.” There are great prin- 
ciples of morality and religion on which the people at 
large are agreed. These principles are, we think, set 
forth in the resolution of the Synod of New York 
touching religious instruction in common schools. But, 
not to repeat that resolution here, we will at present 
quote the words of Mr. Webster in his argument as 
it stood related to this very subject: ‘‘Objection to 
the multitude and differences of sects is but the old 
story, the old infidel argument. It is notorious that 
there are certain great religious truths which are admit- 
ted and believed by all Christians. Al) believe in the 
existence of a God ; all believe in the immortality of the 
soul ; all believe in the responsibility in another world 
for our conduct in this ; all believe in the divine author- 
ity of the New Testament... . And cannot all these 
great truths be taught to children without their minds 
being perplexed with clashing doctrines and sectarian 
controversies ? Most certainly they can.” 

The sentiments here advanced are in striking accord- 
ance with the character and limits of moral and religious 
instruction set forth in the five specific points presented 
in the resolution which is the ground of our present 
conference. 

The third and last question submitted for discussion 
is, ‘‘ What is the proper basis for such moral instruc- 
tion ?” 

The whole discussion thus far anticipates the answer. 
No one will suppose that the moral writings of Plato, 
Cicero, or Seneca, however éxcellent in their kind they 
may be, are to be used for this purpose. Instruction is 
needed which rests upon a foundation, not of human 
speculations, however well intentioned and directed, 
but upon divine authority. None of the writings 
of the authors named claim this. They were them- 
selves searchers after truth divinely enunciated. It 
is the common sentiment of the American péople that 
we have such truth inthe Bible. The General and State 
governments, the common school system, of this Nation 
were founded, and are sustained, not by nor for atheists, 
nor for rejecters of Christianity in {ts great principles, 
nor for men who care for none of these things, but for 
the intelligent, patriotic, moral, Christian people of this 
land; and these compose, if not the whole, yet an 
immense majority, approaching to unanimity, of our 
entire population. 

It is evident, then, that the Bible is the proper basis 
of universal moral instruction. 

But if itshould be thought well, in order to unfformity 
and definiteness in the department of moral instruction, 
to have a Manual of Religion, euch a work might be 
prepared embracing the principles enumerated by Mr. 
Webster in his argument, and quoted above, and also 
presented in the resolution upon which the questions 
given above are based. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, to add anything to em- 
phasize what has now been presented. But there is 
one phase of the subject which presees for consideration, 
and it is the aliernative which will follow neglect. I 
will not myself enlarge upon this subject. I prefer to 

uote the name and utterances of the Rev. Dr. 
Horace Bushnell on the subject of bad government in 
his volume on ‘‘ Moral Uses of Dark Things.” At 
and near the conclusion of the article he speaks as 
follows: ‘‘ Almost every people have had in turn their 
Draco, their Pisistratus, and their Thirty Tyrants, more 





or less. And the struggle has been going on, every 
where, in every age, to heave off the burden of oppres 
sion and pluck down the oppressors, and conquer, if 
possible, some state of law and liberty ; for what we 
mean by liberty is not release from law, but a state of 
security and sheltered equity under it. Such liberty, 
how dear to man ! made dear by what ages of trial and 
sorrow under the loss of it! The very idea of such 
Nberty {s moral, and the grand struggle of the ages to 
gain it is a struggle after moral ideas, and the sublime 
divine equities of law. . . . We do not commonly think 
of it—this tossing of men’s souls after liberty—as being 
moral at all ; we call it political : but the contest, if we 
can but see it, hangs entirely on such mora! ideas of right 
and beneficence as are staple matters in the Gospel 
ee 

‘* When the people are growing selfish, and dastardly, 
and cruel, and sensual, and false-hearted, and knavish 
in trade, what is there in the cast of their history to 
make them any better? Manifestly, nothing. What 
they want is bad government, and a good long time of 
it ; and what they want they will bave, though it may 
come !ate. The only good medicine for their selfish- 
ness will be found in their public sacrifices. Much 
blood-letting will be needed to get their meanness out of 
them. Their time may not come along just as we imag- 
ine, but it will come. Let us not imagine that it will 
not come to us because we have a government written 
out. Men are not controlled by the wrappings of paper. 
If we come to want a usurper, and makea bid for one 
by our moral degeneracy, our sycophancy, our violence 
and reckless passson, we shall have him. A thoroughly 
wicked majority is enough to make as much wicked- 
ness in power as we can find how to master. There is, 
in fact, no tyranny so dreadful as that tyranny by the 
million which is organized by a corrupt party. It ts 
not, of course, smooth sailing that we have to do in 
future, a8 many are ready to assume. As we have had 
to groan for our deliverance, so may also our children.” 

It is to guard against such an experience that we inter’ 
pose in behalf of our children and our children’s chil- 
dren the broad shield of moral instruction {n our com- 
mon schools. Let the sentiment found in Noah Web- 
ster’s Spejling-Book embodied tn the sententious phrase, 
‘*No man may put off the law of God,” be thoroughly 
incorporated, by whatever means, with the intellectual 
training of the young ; and then, and then only, the Re- 
public will securely stand. 








MISS NANCY’S ENGAGEMENT; 
OR, ‘THE FIXED PERIOD.” 


By MaRGARET VANDEGRIFT, 


T all came about in this way. Old Mrs. Whelan had 
rheumatism in her hands till they were knotted up 
so that she could scarcely use them at all, but she was a 
good-tempered cheerful-spirited uld body, and she al- 
ways sald what a mercy it was that it settled in her 
hands instead of her feet, for she welghed two hun- 
dred pounds if she weighed an ounce, and Nancy and 
Sarah Jane would havo had a double handful with her ! 
It was Nancy who proposed that she should read out 
loud to them while they worked ; and it quite chirked 
the old lady up to think she could be of that much use. 
So they agreed to have solid reading of mornings, while 
they were doing their plain sewing—they took in plain 
sewing, and did it every stitch by hand—and novels 
and poetry in the evening, when they did fancy-work. 
They were great hands for fancy-work, and their par- 
lor always reminded one of a table ata fair: one 
could hardly sit down for the tidies, or walk about for 
the mats and rugs. 

Mrs. Whelan liked Trollope’s novels; she said he 
always made her think cf her grandmother, and fairly 
hear her talk ; but the girls laughed at him, and only got 
his books out to please their mother. Besides, there 
was not agreat deal to choose from the circulating 
library, and sometimes they had just to take what they 
could get. They had one out called “The Fixed Pe- 
riod,” about the time you are hearing of, and Nancy 
was out ofall patience with Trollope—ascribing to him, 
rather unfairly, the cold-blooded theories of his fictitious 
statesman—when they finished it. She was always free- 
spoken, with a pretty good notion of her own opinions, 
and she vowed she'd never listen to another book of his 
after that. 

“The old cannibal !” she said. ‘‘ The idea of his 
altting down in cold blood, and saying folks ought to be 
killed like pigs when they reach a certain age! He’d 
better have read a little history before he wrote that 
story, and posted himself on some of the good work 
that’s been done by people enough older than his won- 
derful ‘ Fixed Period.’ I suppose he thinks he’s wiser 
than Providence—or thought, I’d better say, for I 
reckon he's found out a little more than he cares to know 
by this time. There’s one comfort—he was taken off 
himself just about the time he set for the rest of the 
world. I deciare—it’s just struck me—I wouldn't 
wonder a bit if he did it himself !” 





“ But, Nancy,” said Sarah Jane, ‘‘ the way he wanted 
it done was with a great fuses and parade; you don’t 
suppose he’d have taken himself off quietly like that, 
without any procession or anything, and not even telling 
he was going to do it ?” 

“Yes, I do suppose just that,” and Miss Nancy 
nodded wisely, ‘‘ provided he had the courage to do It 
at all! Everybody hates the sight of blood—it’s human 
nature—and {if folks must needs go before they’re 
called, and I had to be one of them, I should just light 
a fire in the charcoal furnace, the way they do in France, 
and take it up to my room, and Ile down on my own 
goosefeather bed, and die comfortable, without know- 
ing anything about it!” 

‘* Nancy, for gractous’ sake, bush! You fairly make 
my blood run cold,” said Mrs. Whelan. But Nancy only 
laughed and sald : 

‘* Now, mother, don’t put on airs! You read that 
horrible thing straight through without a struggle or a 
groan, and if that didn’t make your blood run cold I 
can’t say anything that would. But if that poor deluded 
soul was living yet, I could put him up to writing a 
story called ‘ The Fixed Perfod’ that would have some 
sense in it. You know I went to Squire Renshaw’s 
yesterday to see Lucilla’s wedding outfit. I thought at 
first she called it her trousers, but she sald it was a 
French word that meant wedding outfit; and, I can’t 
help it if it was wicked, I felt as if I fairly turned green 
with envy ! 

‘They say the man she’s golag to marry {s well off, 
to begin with, and has a good business besides, so 
that it’s presumable she can buy all the clothes she 
wants in reason ; but there was enough put away in 
the bureau and wardrobe to last her the rest of her 
natural life, and the room just running over full with 
all sorts of pretty and useful things—yglass, and china, 
and books, and pictures, and some elegant table Hnen, 
and a great lovely easy chair that would set you up, 
mother. I wondered a little to see that, when her father 
furnished the house, they say, from garret to cellar, and 
all handsome or good of its kind, but there was a strip 
of embroidery running down the middle of the satin, 
with long tatled birds all over it, and Lucilla said one of 
her schoo) friends gave {t to her because she wanted to give 
her own work. And by the same token, Sarah Jane, 
if you’ll embrolder a strip on canvas, I’ll rip up that old 
black satin skirt Aunt Laure gave you, and we could 
take the cane-seat rocking-chair, and stuff {t with some 
of the hair out of that big mattress we're going to make 
over, and have a real fierce-looking chair. But where 
wasI? Oh, yes; there was a solid silver tea-set, and 
dear knows how many pretty plated things, and all 
sorts of knickknacks to make a table look nice and 
tasty ; and I suppose it was wicked, for we're com- 
manded not to covet, but I couldn’t help thinking howa 
tenth part of all that would brighten things up for us. 
I love pretty things as much as anybody, and whenever 
I go where they know what’s pretty, and have the 
money to buy it, I come home out of all conceit with 
our cheap fixings and makeshift decorations. Now, it 
isn’t likely either you or I will ever marry, Sarah 
Jane—” 

‘Speak for yourself, Nancy,” says Sarah Jane, may- 
be a little bit tart. ‘‘ You’re all but forty, and I’m only 
twenty-five, and that’s a good bit of difference.” 

‘* Well, then, it isn’t likely that I will ever marry,” says 
Nancy, not a bit ruffled, ‘‘ for I’m all but forty, that’s a 
fact, and it’s like old Uncle Jackson used to say about 
himself—don’t you remember he’d say, ‘ The reason’s 
plain why I never married ; any woman I’d ’a’ had 
wouldn’t have me, and any woman that would have me 
the devil wouldn’t have.’” 

‘I wish you wouldn’t say that, dear,” put in Mrs. 
Whelan; “‘ it sounds like swearing.” 

‘*T was only quoting, mother ; do let me get on. Now 
I think that when a woman {fs forty years old, and will 
own up to it, she ought to have her outfit, and her 
presents, and everything, just as if she was going to be 
married, only a little more so, on account of there being 
no husband ; and I do believe if a girl knew for certain 
that she would have it all just the same or better than 
if she married, there’d be a good deal less marrying 
done.” 

‘But suppose she gets married after all,” suggested 
Sarah Jane; “it would be a little hard on her folks, 
and all her friends, to do it twice over; and, what’s 
more, 1 don’t believe most of them would, and I 
shouldn't blame them, either !” 

‘*T settled all that when I thought it out,” said Mies 
Nancy, composedly. ‘‘She’d ought to sign an agreement, 
a kind of a quittance, for each one of them. It wouldn’t 
be any more trouble than to write the hundred and 
odd notes of thanks that Lucilla told me she’d had to 
write. Then, if she was fool enough to marry after she 
was forty, nobody’d feel tried with her on that score. 
Now, there’s a Fixed Period idea that’s worth something, 
and I only wish somebody’d make a story out of 
that.” 

““Why don’t you do it yourself ?” said Sarah Jane, 
laughing—for Nancy looked dreadfully earnest about it. 
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‘Because I can’t; you know that very well. It’s 
hard work for me to write so much asa letter. I think 
I see myself writing a story! But, if I ever get hold of 
anybody that could do it acceptably, I'll give ’em the 
idea free gracious |” 

About a week after this Mrs. Whelan had a letter 
from her sister Laura, who lived in Boston. She was 
well off, and every spring and fall she used to send the 
girls a box of right nice things, only partly worn, for 
she kept up with the fashion, and was too lazy to bother 
with having her things made over. She always came 
out in summer and stayed a week, and brought nice 
things along with her; and, to do her justice, she never 
put ona single air, but acted as if everything was just as 
she was used to having it—as it had been before she 
married so well ; but with some folks that would have 
worked the other way. This letter was to say thata 
dear old friend of hers had just lost her only daughter, 
not by death, but by marriage, and wanted a compan- 
fon—‘‘not @ young, flighty girl, but a settled, steady 
person, who could oversee the housekeeping a little, and 
read aloud agreeably, and do particular errands and 
mending. Mrs. Hanson {s almost blind, and it must be 
somebody thoroughly trustworthy, and I thought right 
away of Nancy. She’s getting on now, and it’s hard for 
her to have to sew day in and day out, the way she does ; 
and if she stayed only two or three years she could lay 
by most of her salary—for I will see to her clothes—and 
it would be a nice little provisfon for her. You would 
miss her, of course ; but, with Sarah Jane to do for you, 
you could manage to do without Nancy, when it was 
much for her good.” . 

Sarah Jane didn’t dare to say what she thought—that 
it was queer her aunt hadn’t chosen her instead of 
Nancy ; for she knew Nancy would have it to say that 
Sarah Jane didn’t admit she «as settled. It was too 
good a chance to lose, for the letter sald, further along, 
that the salary, to a satisfactory person, would be three 
hundred dollars a year ; so Nancy wrote to her aunt at 
once to say she’d be only too glad to accept, and could 
be ready at a week's notice, and to please let her know 
right away, if Mrs. Hanson decided to take her. 

They all agreed not to say a word about it to anybody 
till it was sure and certain, and the time fixed for Nancy 
to go. They had the name of being the closest-mouthed 
family in the village, especially about their own affairs ; 
and they had a right to their name, too, But they began 
to get Nancy ready right away, and Sarah Jane turned 
in and helped, and kept her thoughts to herself. There 
was & very pretty gray silk dress that had come in the 
last box from Boston; but they would not take the 
trouble to make {t up, for they all said there would be 
no chance to wear it. But now Mrs. Whelan said Nancy 
must make it for her best dress, to wear in Boston ; and, 
as Sarah Jane chimed in, and said it would be the very 
thing, and really did not seem to want it kerself, Nancy 
consented, though she insisted upon it it was a great 
deal too young for her. §So she ripped it all apart, and 
sponged it both sides, and froned it on what had been 
the right side, and to.k out some spots that were ona 
side breadth ; and, when she had it ready to make up, it 
Jooked just as good as new. She and Sarah Jane 
were in the thick of making it up again, one afternoon, 
when in walked old Miss Springer, the way she usually 
does, without knocking. She finds out more in a week 
that way than she could in a year any other—for she’s 
all the time catching people, and they’ve no chance to 
hide what they’re doing. There are some that actually 
keep their outside doors locked on account of her; but 
if they could hear what she says about that, they would 
probably leave them open, as the least of two evils. 

‘‘My !” she said, when she saw the gray silk, and 
Nancy standing up to be fitted for it, ‘‘how fine some- 
body’s going to be! That's just as like as two pins to the 
silk Maria Clark’s having made up for her wedding. 
What’s in the wind, Nancy ?” 

Now, Sarah Jane had no business to say what she did ; 
she owned afterward that she had not, but she sald the 
temptation was too much for her. 

“ You wait till the wind blows a little stronger, Miss 
Springer, and you'll hear,” she said, before Nancy could 
speak ; ‘‘but don’t say anything, please, as long as you’ve 
caught us! We don’t want torun any risk of another 
Hyman affair.” 

Miss Springer knew well enough what that meant—or 
thought she did. Anna Hyman had been engaged to a 
smart-looking Boston fellow who came to the village 
canvassing for something ; nobody knew anything about 
him, but he would have it he had told her all about 
himself, and she was satisfied; so she had her things 
made up, and was to be married in her traveling dress, 
and go right off with him; but the day came and the 
young man did not. So when Sarah Jane said that, it was 
quite enough for Miss Springer. She was fond of saying 
ahe could put two and two together ; and so she could— 
but sometimes she’d have them make five, and sometimes 
seven, and sometimes as much as nine, She made an 

excuse to go in a few minutes, and before night it was 
all over town that Nancy Whelan was engaged to the 
sewing-machine sgent that came through every two or 


three months. He was a good-iooking fellow, {f he did 
part his hair down the middle, and very pleasant-spoken ; 
a good many had bought the machines just through 
being talked into it. And it always happened, when he 
spent an afternoon in the town, that he managed to go 
to Mrs, Whelan’s about tea-time, and they would ask 
him to stop and take a sociable cup of tea—and he would. 
But, with all Miss Springer’s catching, there were two 
things about it she hadn’t caught yet : one was, that Mr. 
Ames—that was his name—was married ; and the other, 
that just because he had married « school friend of 
Sarah Jane’s, with whom she used to exchange long 
visits, he was always welcome at Mrs, Whelan’s. 

By next day the town was humming with the news, 
and Sarah Jane had forgotten her foolish speech to Miss 
Springer. And it so happened, that of all the nelghbors 
that dropped in at Mrs. Whelan’s, and sort of distantly 
alluded to it, out of respect for their wishes, not one let 
the cat out of the bag, just for this reason ; the Whelans 
were thinking of nothing but Nancy’s going to Boston, 
and so they took for granted that the washwoman must 
have overheard them talking, and spread the news—for 
she was one of those deaf people who have to he shouted 
at before they will understand you if you’re talking to 
them, and hear all you say if you presume on their 
being deaf to talk secrets before them. It was as pretty 
a game of cross questions and crooked answers as ever 
was played. Somebody would say to Mrs. Whelan 
what a loss Nancy would be, and how they’d miss her, 
and Mrs. Whelan would answer yes, they would indeed, 
but she hoped she wasn’t so selfish as to want her chil- 
dren to stay with her to thelr own disadvantage, and, of 
course, nobody was impolite enough to say what most 
of them thought, that it was no such wonderful advan- 
tage for a woman like Nancy Whelan to marry a sewing- 
machine agent at least ten years younger than she was. 
Everybody in the village thought a great deal of Nancy 
—there were few houses where she hadn’t sat up with 
the sick, or helped to lay out the dead, and she had 
everybody’s good word. But, so far, most of them had 
taken it out in thinking, while there was many a thing 
that a rich woman like Mrs, Renshaw would never have 
missed that would have helped to make the Whelans’ 
little home pretty and comfortable. It’s a surprising 
thing how much there {s that people don’t think of, com- 
pared with what they do. 

It just happened that Nancy’s birthday came in the 
midst of the talk, and, of course, Miss Springer knew 
just how old she was. But Miss Springer was like 
everybody else—she had a good spot in her, if it wasn’t 
a very large one, and she took a notion to go round and 
sort of take up a collection of wedding presents for 
Nancy. She was smart enough to go first to Squire 
Renshaw’s, and he and his wife were both pleased about 
Lucilla’s marriage ; and, besides, now that they thought 
they were going to lose Nancy, they remembered all the 
good turns she had done them, so Mrs, Renshaw headed 
the list with a black silk dress pattern. This had just 
the effect Miss Springer meant {t should ; there were two 
or three rich familfes {n the village that were sort of 
jealous of the Renshaws, and never would be outdone 
by them if they could help it ; so at one of these places 
they gave half a-dozen tablecloths, with a set of napkins 
to match each one; and at another, a dozen linen sheets 
—or the stuff to make them—and two dozen pillow-cases ; 
and at another, a right pretty china tea-set, with one of 
those plated dishes you can make into two, if you don’t 
want them covered, thrownin. They thought they were 
capping the climax when they did that, and so they were ; 
and yet, to do them all justice, back of their foolish wish 
to outshine each other and Mrs. Renshaw, there was a 
thorough, honest liking for Nancy, and a wish to show 
their good-will to her. It would take too long to tell all 
the presents that came in when it was fairly circulated. 
The whole thing was to be kept a dead secret from 
Nancy till the night of her birthday, and then the folks 
—all that could go—meant to give her a surprise party, 
and take the things. They were going to take the sup- 
per, too, of course, and they were all as eager and ex 
cited over it as a parcel of school children over Fourth 
of July. They were to meet at Miss Springer’s, which 
was just across the way from Mrs. Whelan’s, and go 
from there in a body. 

Tt was a nice bright evening, but there was no moon, 
and so the Whelans did not see the people guthering, 
each one with some sort of a bundle or basket, and they 
would only have thought Miss Springer was having a 
surprise party if they had. But each one of the party 
as they came noticed how strange Miss Springer looked, 
sort of dismayed and crestfallen, and she was actually 
pale, too. She waited till everybody had come, and then 
she got up, with a sort of desperate courage, and said 
loud, so that they could all hear her : ‘‘ I don’t know what 
you will all say to me, and, whatever it is, Isha’n’tsay a 
word ; but I must get it out and have it over—Nancy 
Whelan isn’t going to be married at all; she’s going to 
Boston to be a companion to a friend of her aunt’s |” 
There was an awful silence for nearly five minutes, 
and then every tongue seemed to break loose at once, 





and all anybody could make out in the buzz was a scrap 
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of a sentence here and there like—‘ Of all created—’ 
‘* Did she do it on purpose or—” ‘‘ Who told—” ** Who 
said—” ‘‘ Has he gone—” ‘‘ Was he married—” and so 
on, till there was a perfect Babel; and there sat Miss 
Springer in the midst of it, as dumb as the Sphinx, and 
# good deal more miserable looking. At last there was 


& lull, as sudden as the c):mor had been, and Mrs. Ren- 
shaw’s clear, pleasant voice made itself heard. 


‘*My deur friends,” she said, ‘‘ we all know Nancy 
Whelan too thoroughly to dream that she weuld willing- 
ly have allowed this false impression to go abroad, and 
we know that Miss Springer was perfectly sincere in her 


bellef in it. Now, it seems to me tnat this !s enough for 
us to know, and I, for one, feel that I have received a 
needed lesson. For twenty-five years Nancy has gone 
in and out among us, faithful in all her work, giving 
time and strength ungrudgingly to all of us who have 
been visited by sorrow or trouble, until I fear we have 
come to regard her ministrations as matter of course. 
She has been paid the moderate sums she asked for her 
exquisitely neat sewing, but how can any of us repay 
her labors of love?” Mrs. Renshaw faltered here, and 
nearly broke down, and there was hardly anybody in 
the room who didn’t choke a little. Nancy had held 
little Willfe Renshaw in her arms for hours just before 
he died, when his mother was too worn out to take him ; 
he died of scarlet fever, too. And there was hardly a per- 
son there who could not remember some such expert- 
ence. But Mrs. Renshaw steadied herself and went on: 
‘“ We have all known that {t took some exertion on 
their part to keep that plain little home ; that al! luxuries, 
many comforts, were wanting in it; and I feel deeply 
condemned. Mrs. Whelan is nearly helpless with rheu- 
matism, but her cheerful patience has perhaps kept us 
from realizing what she suffers, not only in actual pain, 
but in the feeling that she is a burden instead of a help— 
which must be a bitter thing to a woman naturally so 
active and unselfish as she is. If Nancy had married, 
itis to be supposed that she would have had thenceforth 
a secure and comfortable home, and some one to provide 
for her; as it is, she is going to leave her mother and 
sister, 1 suppose—and we al] know how dearly she loves 
them and her little home—and go among strangers for 
the sake of earning needed money. I put it te the com- 
mon sense of «|] here—in which of these conditions are 
our gifts most needed? I am making too much of a 
speech, but I must finish by saying that my suggestion 
would be that we all proceed immediately to Mrs. Whe- 
lan’s, with our gifts in our hands, and tell Nancy just how 
highly we appreciate her, and how sorry we shall be to 
part with her ; and that we hope our offerings may tend 
to hasten her return, and to comfort her mother and sister 
in her absence. If anybody has any other plan to pro- 
pose, I should be very glad to hear it; but if nobody 
has, will all in favor of this suggestion please raise the 
right hand ?” 

Every hand flew up, 1s a pump-handle files when a 
certain mysterlous disorder attacks the pump. 

‘Contrary !” said a young fellow who was secretary 
of the Lyceum. Not a hand stirred—except two, and 
they seemed to be making a curious crab-like motion 
from thelr pockets to the ends of the bundles they 
carried. 


It was twelve o'clock when the last of the surprisers 
left Mrs. Whelan’s door ; and as the gate clicked after 
them, Nancy dropped on the stony-hearted little sofa, 
and, for the first time in her life, went into mild hyster- 
ies, ‘‘To think,” she gasped, ‘that they all thought 
of me that way, and I never knew it ! And just look— 
at all the cake—and jelly—and oranges—they’ve left ! 
And that black silk can pr—p—pretty near stand alone ? 
And we'll never have to buy another—tablecloth—or 
sheet—or pillow-case—and all those lovely new tins— 
and the tea-set—I declare, it’s more than I can stand ! 
Mother, you'll have to hold me as you did when I was 
little!” And Nancy fell on her knees, and cried her 
heart out on her mother’s lap. 

“There, my dear, there, there !” sald Mrs. Whelan, 
with a tremble in her own voice, as her crippled hand 
tried to stroke Nancy’s bowed head ; ‘‘ cry as much as 
you like—you’ll feel all the better for it. I’ve known 
what my girl was these thirty years and more, but I’m 
glad to think that other people know it, too !” 

Nancy went to Boston in a state of triumphantly 
cheerful courage, and was “a clear comfort” to old 
Mrs. Hanson for four years ; at the end of that time the 
old Isdy died, and it was found that she had ‘ remem- 
bered” Nancy in her will, to the tune of athousand dol- 
lars. With this small fortune snugly invested, Nancy 
returned to the little home, to find that her mother and 
Sarah Jane had taken religious care of her “ trousseau,” 
as the latter persisted in calling it—perhaps because 
during the four years she had been, in a lelsurely man- 
ner, preparing her own. 

But the wedding gifts, pretty and useful as many of 
them were, seemed to Nancy far inferior to the friend- 
ship’s offerings which had sweetened her fortieth birth- 
day, and she marvels yet at the coincidence which made 





her vision ‘‘ come true” in so surprising a manner, 
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@HE FIOME. 
EASTER DAY. 

MIGHTY Lord of Winter-tide ! 
O loving Lord of Spring ! 

Come to our hearts this Easter Day, 

Melt all the prisoning ice away, 

And evermore abide, 
Making both good and ill to be 
Thy blessed opportunity. 


FAR YET NEAR. 


N crossing from New York to Liverpool on the 
‘‘ Russia,” I had as my next neighbor at table a 
middle-aged Englishman, of bronzed face and quiet 
manners. He was « man of few words, but with a 
simplicity and kindliness that made him attractive. He 
told me that his home was in Jamaica, where he had a 
wife anda large family of children. He had held a posi 
tion in the civil service, and, as the pay was but meager. 
he applied to the home government for promotion. Pro 
motion was given him, but he was assigned to 8 station 
on the African Gold Coast. ‘‘ If I had declined it,” he 
told me, ‘‘I mighi have bad to wait indefinitely for any 
advancement. So 1 accepted, but of course I could not 
take my family with me to that deadly climate, and I 
had to leavethem. After several years’ absence I have 
just had a vacation. The long passage home and back 
left me but a few wecks with my wife and children. 
Now I am on my way to my post, for another term.” 

He made no complaint about his lot. In his bearing 
there was a suggestion of steady strength. Heconsorted 
much with an American fellow-passenger, & sweet- 
natured old minister, whose congregation had sent him 
on 8 trip to England, and who made himself the un- 
obtrusive servant of every one near him who needed 
service. Many an hour the two men trod the deck 
tugether, and I used to fancy that they talked about 
their families. I saw my Engiishman for the last time 
on the dock at Liverpool. My errand across the ocean 
was an anxious one, and amid the crowd and confusion 
1 caught sight of the kind, dark face searching for me, 
while the hand held aloft the fateful telegram—whose 
message proved to be of relief. Relief or sorrow, 1 
sumehow liked to have it come through his hand. 

I have never beard from him since, but often his 
image has risen before me, in his brave }cneliness, which 
seemed to have a comfort at its heart for others and for 
himself too. I felt that wherever he went he would be 
a protector to the weak and helpless. That wife and 
children, half way across the globe, seemed to make a 
secret, tender tie between him and his fellow-men. And 
1 felt that his wife and children were Xs, in a fuller 
sense than caav be claimed by most husbands and 
fathers whom the world would call happler. He held 
them in a closer, more constant love for the separation 
and all the uncertainties. 

In some such way, I think, those who love faithfully 
4 old their dead. The experience which in one sense is 
bereavement and impoverishment is in a deeper sense an 
enrichment. Insome happy souls the gain is a conscious 
one. The sense of a tie not broken but strengthened, 
of a beloved life risen only into a higher existence, sheds 
in truth “the light that never was on sea or land.” 
But they to whom no such uplifting revelation comes 
may yet, while they are conscious only of loss and 
sorrow, be receiving a very different gift. Our own 
consciousness yields us no adequate measure of the 
significance of what is going on io us. 

A little party of friends had been making a fortnight’s 
excursion among the Alps, in high enjoyment and good 
fellowship. Among them were two lovers, in the first 
happiness of their engagement. The company broke 
up by degrees, and on the shore of the Lake of Geneva 
the young man took leave for a while of his betrothed. 
As the little steamer carried her away, and the twil'ght 
fell upon the lake, she sat alone, and her face grew 
pensive with a loneliness which was new to her. Her 
friends were walking the deck—a husband and wife 
who for many years had walked together, and to whom 
sweet alike were the deck or the shore, Switzerland or 
America, if they were side by side. Their glances fell 
on the girl, and they said to each other: ‘* To-day she 
was happy, and now she is sad, but she could not spare 
the sadness. She will be the fitter for a wife’s joy if 
she learns to love through missing him as well as through 
having him.” 

So, perhaps, may higher intelligences look upon us in 
our saddest hours, and say, ‘‘ Now they are learning to 
love.” 








A STORY FOR PARENTS. 
By ELizaBETH REEVES. 
ah K TELL, grandfather, you have had an unusually 
successful life—don't you think so ?” said 
Edward Bonner to bis grandfather, as they sat talking 
together, one fine day. 
“That depends on what you mean by successful. I 
have made quite a fortune ; is that what you mean ?” 





‘“No, not exactly, although that is part of it. I 
mean your whole life has been a successful one; be- 
sides being wealthy, your standing in society is excel- 
lent.” 

“Well, you have come to years of maturity, and 
already have little children growing up around you, 
and as I would like to impress upon you what their 
needs are, and also tell what I think it is to succeed in 
life, perhaps it would be well to give you a leaf or two 
out of my own history, showing where I have not suc- 
ceeded, and the cause of it. When I started out for 
myself in life I thought a rich man was a successful 
one, and so bent all my energies to money-making ; my 
wife and children were always well clothed, our table 
wes excellent, our home comfortable in every way. I 
spared no expense within my means for the education 
of my children; and so was spoken of as an exemplary 
husband and father.” 

** And so you were. I’msure you couldn’t have set me 
a better example.” 

“There is your mistake. Like most fathers, you 
think that if you provide necessary food, clothing, and 
teachers, the work is well done. Now, my dear boy, 
do not make this mistake with your children. I made 
{t with mine. Success is to make the best use of one’s 
self in every direction. The most important element 
of success for a father or mother {is the training of their 
children in such a way as to develop the best that is in 
them. To do this they should study their children; 
find out their needs, their preferences, their cravings— 
become acquainted with them. This, at first, seems 
almost ludicrous. You will say, how can they help 
being acquainted with their own children? But there 
are numberless parents and children who grow up in 
total ignorance of each other ; fathers who do not under- 
stand their sons, mothers whe do not understand their 
daughters. Aud why ? Because they have not lived in 
sympathy with them, not knowing their ambitions, de- 
sires, hopes, and fears; they have lived with their children 
in au simosphere of control and submission ; a false 
sense of dignity makes them afraid to manifest their love. 
I tell you, sympathy and manifested love would have 
been more than all else to many a young man or woman 
who has had a sad, hopeless inner life of which no one 
dreamed. Seek your children’s society ; it will pay far 
better than the society of those with whom you often 
kill ume and call it recreation. There is nothing mere 
truly re-creative than association with growing minds. 
Romp and play with the little ones; talk and laugh 
and listen and advise with the older ones; make confi- 
dants of your children; cause them to feel always sure 
of your interest and sympathy. This was the rock on 
which I struck. I found out, when too late, that my chil- 
dren were strangers to me. Your Uncle George would 
have been a better man if I had cultivated an acquaint- 
ance with him, and had given him more of my time; 
but I thought as long as he had what was necessary for 
his comfort my work was done. I afterwards learned 
that there had been a time when he would have given 
all thet he had or hoped to have for the society and 
friendship of his father, but it was too late; he had 
found other sympathy, and his life was ruined. My 
failure to understand my son makes me consider my 
whole life a failure.” 








WANTS VERSUS INCOME. 


ECENTLY an article, ‘‘How to Live on $200 a 

Year,” was published in ‘‘Bradstreet’s,” by Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, that wouli leave the impression that he 
knew from personal experience that it was possible for 
& man to live on $200 a year, and that it is possible to 
live on even $150. The place selected for the home of 
the article is Boston, where two men can obtain a comfort- 
able room at $100 per annum—$50 each—including care 
and heat, when necessary. If they choose to care for it 
themselves, and purchase their own fuel, this amount 
may be reduced. 

‘If the man knows where to buy and what to buy, he 
can purchase a full and comfortable supply of clothing, in- 
cluding outer and under garments, hats, boots and shoes, 
overalls, and the like, at a cost of $45; that is to say, within 
this sum may be included one-third part of the wear of a 
best overcoat, of a best pair of shoes, and of a best suit of 
clothes for Sundays and holidays; also a good, warm 
woolen suit for every-day wear at a cost of $8.50, to be used 
up inthe year; and all other necessary articles, of good 
quality. If the man cannot afford $45 a year, he may dis- 
pense with a best overcoat; and if he be willing to wear 
very durable satinet garments in winter, he can save from 
$5 to $8 on the $45. A very warm and durable suit of sat- 
inet can be purchased for $5.50.”’ 

The matter of food is the difficult subject, ignorance 
being the prime obstacle of cheap living. Few women, 
and very few men, understund how to produce the best 
and most economical results at the smallest cost. 

Mr. Atkinson says : ‘‘ Substitute the stew-pan for the 
frying-pan; oatmeal, farina, and the like for pale pie 
and doughnuts, and good, well-made bread for biscuits 
served hot.” 


“The trimmings of the best joints of meat are now thrown 





into a scrap heap, and sold in every market at from one 
quarter cent to one cent a pound, to be rendered into fat. 
I am assured by a market man in our princ!pal market here 
that enough meat is wasted every day from that market to 
feed one thousand people or more. Of course, when people 
become intelligent enough to make a selection from this 
food, which is now wasted, the price may rise in some 
measure. But when that which is now wasted is sub- 
stituted for sirloin and rump steak, the price of the best 
cuts may be reduced. This is the reason why the best 
cuts even of American beef are cheaper in London as 
compared with the prices in New York and Boston. The 
English know how to make use of the coarse parts of 
beef and mutton much better than we do. The average 
of the whole beast is higher in price in England than it is 
here. We pay the highest price for what we call the best 
part, and we waste the rest, or else it is sold at a small 
price to the keepers of the jails, to be served to prisoners in 4 
form which makes it better food than three-quarters of the 
workingmen outside the jails can secure for a much higher 
cost. Ihave myself purchased this good meat, which is 
now wasted, at one cent a pound, in parcels of ten pounds, 
at which price the market man said he would select any 
quantity at any time. Adding to this ten pints of water, 
with suitable seasoning, I have made arich and nutritious 
bouillon. Rejecting the bone and leaving the stewed meat 
in the broth, ten pounds remained of very nutritious and 
appetizing food, at a cost not exceeding twelve and a half 
cents for the ten pounds of food, including the fuel with 
which it was prepared. It was cooked in an air-tight vessel 
surrounded by hot water. In the same vessel—a pine box 
—in which this bouillon was prepared there were cooked at 
the same time seven pounds of solid beef in another vessel 
and two pints of oatmeal! in four pints of water, making in 
all about twenty-tive pounds of food material thoroughly 
cooked with one cent’s worth of kerosene oil burned in a 
hand lamp. 

“In a smaller vessel of the same kind three pounds of solid 
meat can be thoroughly cooked in its own juice in one hour 
and a quarter, with ove quarter cent’s worth of oil, burned 
in acommon lamp, which may also serve the purpose of 
lighting the room while the cooking is going on. 

‘“‘ The singular merit of this apparatus is that a very ample 
supply of food for a large family may be put into the various 
receptacles at night, the lamp may then be lighted, and in 
the morning everything will be ready to be served. In this 
method no overcooked food is possible. After the chemical 
changes caused by heat are accomplished, the further effect 
of the application of heat is merely to keep the food hot, or 
to render it more tender if it be tough meat. The walls of 
the vessel being non-conducting, the food will keep hot for 
many hours after the lamp is extinguished. 

“‘Ifthis apparatus proves as useful in common practice as 
it appears to be In what I may call my cooking laboratory, 
a difficult question may perhaps have been solved. Given 
this or some other cheap application of fuel to the conver- 
sion of food, and it is entirely possible to buy aa ample 
and nutritious ration, in considerable variety, in the city of 
Boston, at not exceeding seven cents a day, and to prepare 
it for use within eight cents a day. 

‘* At fourteen cents a day, a day’s ration may cost, in round 
figures, $1 a week, or $52 a year, and consist of one-half or 
three-quarters of a pound of good meat, three-quarters to 
one pound of bread, one-half to one pound of potatoes or 
some other vegetable, one-half pound of oatmeal, one-half 
ounce of butter, one ounce of sugar, a large bow! of tea or 
coffee with a spoonful of condensed milk, an orange, an 
apple, or some dried fruit. 

‘‘Add one cent's worth of kerosene oil for cooking all 
but the bread, which must be baked elsewhere, and we 
have food and fuel for cooking it at $1 a week.” 

The article closes by stating that a man can live on 
$172 a year, and have $28 for sundries or luxuries. Of 
course the article has been the occasion for facetious 
newspaper paragraphs. 

Could every young man live in this way? No, 
certainly not. Few young men would have the moral 
and physical stamina necessary to support such an 
existence. Nolaw of personal or family economics can 
ever be evolved that will be equally applicable in all 
places and to all families, or to all individuals. To 
live comfortably and economically requires intelligence 
of a high order, and moral powers above the average. 
What is economy ? A man with an income of $5,000 
can live economically in a way that would be very ex- 
travagant for a man with an income of $4,500. A man 
earning $3 per day certainly can indulge in luxuries 
that it would be the wildest extravagance for the man 
earning $1.50 to indulge. Whether one is living 
economically depends on whether his method of living 
{s in proportion to his income or beyond It. 

There is, perhaps, no question affecting family life 
more often discussed, or one that calls forth more 
diverse opinions, than that of the income necessary to 
support a family. No amount can be given that will 
be adequate to meet the wants of every family, even 
{f all were in the same grade of society. Families, 
like individuals, differ in tastes, and what is a luxury 
to one is but a necessity to another. The income of 
the family does not decide whether the family shall 
live in rest and comfort, but the wants of the family ; 
when they are allowed to exceed the income, there 
can be neither rest nor quiet. If the income of a 
family is $5,000 per year, and the wants require an 
income of $10,000, there can be no more peace in the 
family than in that of the day laborer whose family 
demands $3 per day comforts on a $1.50 per day in- 
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come. The secret of contentment lies far more in the 
curtailing of wants than in the increasing of income. 

The standards that people make decide the question 
of whether their income {s sufficient or not. If the 
family compelled to live on a thousand dollars a 
year makes an eleven-hundred-dollar standard of living, 
they are always $100 behind ; if they make nine hundred 
dollars a year the standard, they are always $100 ahead. 

It is possible for a family to live on $1 a day and 
pay all expenses, but it takes intelligence to do It. 

The writer, about three years ago, visited among some 
tenement-house inmates in New York. Among the 
number was the family of a day laborer who scarcely 
averaged adollar a day. There were five little children— 
the title ‘‘ baby ” would have been given to any of them 
if they had been in homes of luxury. The wife was 
comely, happy, the children specimens of healthy, 
happy childhood, the home as clean and orderly as 
could be desired—a direct contrast, with its Inmates, to 
the other family rooms visited. Why was it different ? 
Because the wife and mother knew how to get the most 
out of a dollar: because she knew how to use time and 
make it save money. If it were not for her intelligence 
and practical knowledge she would have lived as did her 
neighbors, in dirt, disorder, and unhappiness. 

If a wife whose husband earns but $3 per day in- 
sists on a raw silk and plush suit of furniture for her 
parlor, because, according to her standard, that is the 
proper thing to have, irrespective of what her husband 
earns or his prospects, she adopts a scale of living that 
involves expenses that need double their income to sup- 
port, 

If a girl earning her own living makes it her highest 
ambition to dress with the nearest appearance to wealth, 
she simply ties a stone to true happiness, and drowns it 
in the pool of her own foolish vanity. Her foolishness 
isalways apparent. Recently a large, rather coarse-look- 
ing girl was noticed among a number of girls who met 
weekly ; she dressed {n the most elaborate manner, 
entirely out of keeping with her looks and position, 
The girl was missed for a couple of evenings; on in- 
quiring, it was learned that she was ill. When visited, 
she was found lying on a mattress in a room that was at 
once parlor, sleeping-room, and kitchen, She was with- 
out suitable clothing for sickness, and waa glad to 
accept financial assistance. Her standards of Jiving 
were a silk dress and an opportunity to wear it. No 
amount of income within the reach of labor would save 
that girl from suffering. F 

A young man who tries to look like a capitalist on a 
clerk's salary will always suffer, not because his salary 
is 60 small, but because his wants are so large. 

A woman comes to you telling a pitiful tale of woe ; 
she must have work or starve, You rack your brains, 
think finally of something that she may do, propose it, 
are met with an expression of mingled indignation, in- 
jured dignity, and conscious superiority. The work 
proposed will yield an income that will enable her to 
support herself honestly and healthfully, butshe demands 
income that would promise to support her in accordance 
with her ideas. And these are apt to be widely apart 
from all possible earnings. Result—unhappiness, un- 
rest, indifference to work, discharge, weeks of agonizing 
suspense, but probably no lesson learned from experi- 
ence. Such a girl marries, and carries into her double 
life the weakness that crippled her single life, and two 
or more suffer. 

The standards, the ambitions, of the family or the 
individual decide altogether the question of the ‘‘ how 
to live.” If there must be Brussels carpet where 
ingrain is most suitable to pocketbook and position ; 
if there must be a plush sack and silk dress where 
there should bea plain cloth suit; if there must be a 
Prince Albert coat, with corresponding trousers and vest, 
etc., where there should be a serviceable business sult, 
necessarily there is suffering for lack of real essentials 
for body, mind, and spirit. But the choice is made 
in harmony with greatest desires of those most con- 
cerned. 


SUMMER CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS. 


By Mrs. M. J. PLumsreap. 


HAT shall we do with the house plants? Shall 
we keep them in the pots or set them in the 
ground ? Is it best todepend on them for next winter's 
flowers, or shall we raise new plants to take their place 
for next winter? Which will give us the most flowers ? 
If I had a nice geranium that looked healthy I would turn 
it out of the pot, take off what sofl I could without break- 
ing the roots, then put ft into a pot two sizeslarger, in good 
soil. If the rlant has grown out of shape, cut off branches. 
Don’t be afraid to prune, but have an eye on the future 
shape of the plant. A geranium judiciously pruned 
and well grown through the summer will give six trusses 
of bloom next winter, where a young plant would only 
give one, S!nk the pot in the ground, turning it round 
once in a while to keep the roots from running through. 
Keep the buds and bugs picked off, and don’t forget to 
water it. In the fall it ought to be reported again in 
order to get the best results. 











A heliotrope can be kept several years, and increase in 
beauty and profuseness of flowering each year, being a 
whole window garden of itself. It can be trained to a 
trellis, aliowing it to grow to the top and then branch out. 
In order to have a handsome plant it should be kept 
growling steadily from the time it is started until large. 
It must have rich soil, good drainage, a sunny place, 
and then will respond with beauty and perfume. If you 
want your heliotrope to grow bush-shaped, when you 
repot it cut in all the branches to form a good-shaped 
plant. This will cause it to throw out many new shoots. 
If should not be allowed to bloom in summer. Double 
petunias cap be cut back, set in the ground, and when 
the new growth Is large enough take off some cuttings 
and start new plants forthe winter. Flowering begonias 
and fuchias set in the ground in a partly shaded place. 

Chinese primroses should be taken from the pots, the 
lower part of the roots cut off and put into a pot one size 
smaller than the one they have grown in, setting them 
low enough to take in the stem up to the leaves. They 
usually grow up tall toward spring, and if repotted in 
this way will throw out new roots around the stem 
They keep best in a cold frame where they can be 
protected with glass from cold storms. Water on the 
leaves is apt to rot them. Unless you have some extra 
handsome varieties it hardly pays to keep them over, as 
they are easily raised from seed, and seedlings have the 
largest flowers. Cyclamens should be allowed to dry so 
as to lose their leaves, but not so as to shrivel the bulbs. 
They should be repotted in September. 

Calla lilies I have had the best success with by turning 
them out of the pots and planting in the garden where 
they were slightly shaded at noonday, and letting them 
take care of themselves, only keeping the weeds out. 
Pot them the first of September in good compost made 
from rotted sod one-half and rotted cow manure the 
other half. Drainage of broken pots and moss, at least 
an inch in the bottom. The callalikes plenty of water, 
but it must not stand around the roots. An elght-inch 
pot is none too large for a good-sized root. Take off 
the small plants; also leave a good inch at the top of 
the pot for water. Set itin the shade a few days. When 
brought In the house, give It the warmest! place. Water 
freely. When it has enough {it will show it by a drop 
of water at the tip end of each leaf. It is surpris- 
ing what power they have to draw water up the 
stalks and leaves. Carnation pinks that have bloomed 
freely should be set in the ground. They seldom 
bloom as well the second winter. It is better to take 
off some cuttings early in the spring. As soon as 
they are well started they can be set in the ground in a 
sunny spot, and grow allsummer. When three or four 
inches high, pinch out the top, and when the side shoots 
grow out pinch them out, continuing this until the last 
of July. In September you will have a compact mass of 
shoots that will fill a six inch pot. Place in the shade a 
few days after potting. Keep out-of-doors until danger 
of frost, then choose the coolest, but sunniest, place you 
have (they likea temperature of about sixty-five degrees) 
and you will have a plant to be proud of all winter. 
The bulbs that have been forced, like hyacinths, tulips, 
narcissus, and others, can be planted in the garden and 
allowed to remain. They will not do to force again, but 
will recover and do very well out of-doors, The plants 
in the hanging pots can be planted in the ground, as they 
are apt to dry out if left in the pots and suspended out- 
of doors. Plants like Coliseum ivy, German Ivy, trades 
cantie, can be set in partial shade, while ivy Jeaved gera- 
niums, variegated abutilons, maurandia, like the sun, 
Take up the first of September. Theoxalis can be dried 
off and left inthe pot ; should be started in fresh soil the 
first of September. Hard-wooded plants |ike abutilons, 
laurestinus, daphne odorata, and others of that nature, 
should be taken from the pots, have some of the soil 
removed, and put into pots two sizes larger. At the 
same time prune them soas to make good-shaped plants. 
If a plant looks sick, leaves turning yellow and roots 
black, it has likely bad too much water. Cut the 
branches cff to where it looks healihy. Shake off most 
of the soi], and cut off the black roots. Put it in a new 
pot one size smaller than the one it has grown in, not 
forgetting an inch of drainage in the bottom, using good 
fresh soil. Shade for a few days, and then sink the pot 
in the garden. 


FOR WOMEN’S EYES ONLY. 


HIS is principally a woman’s department, and, 

while we are glad always to have the pages care- 
fully read by the men, we hope this paragraph will 
escape their eyes. 

Last week two men went to lunch in a popular restau- 
rant. One of them had a severe cold. The day was 
warm, and undoubtedly the woman who came In shortly 
after their lunch Lad been ordered felt the heat enough 
to be uncomfortable, for she opened the door on the 
side street, carefully placed a chair to hold the door in 
a position that would prevent the draft blowing on her- 
self, but in just such a positiou as to cause it to blow 
directly on the back of the semi-invalid, who felt war- 
ranted in asking a waiter to close the door. This wa 
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done ; immediately the woman got up and opened the 
door in the same position ; again it was ordered closed, 
and again opened by the woman. Retreat was the only 
thing left for the man, and retreat he did in a state of 
righteous indignation, leaving his lunch, as the restau 
rant was so crowded he could not get another table. 
Not long since a prominent gentleman in New York 
gave a series of free lectures. The room in w&ich they 
were given was crowded. The lecturer wished to 
reserve one row of four seats for his immediate family 
and a couple of friends, and tied a cord across the seats. 
A woman sailed into the room, looked scornfully about, 
Saw the four vacant chairs were in a desirable position, 
walked to them, broke the string, removed the profes- 
sor’s hat, and sank down with a air of triumph. Witha 
good deal of curiosity we watched for the dén 
A crimson-faced, embarrassed usher was sent to inform 
the woman that the seat she occupled was reserved. 
With manifest reluctance, and an air of injured dignity, 
she changed her seat. Such scenes make one feel the 
poetic justice of men occupying seats while women are 
standing. Why do women so often make themselves 
conspicuous by acts of aggressive rudeness ? 


yuement, 





PICTURE FRAMES ONCE MORE. 
By KalHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


we satisfactory results followed my efforts in 

frame-work with rice and the like some weeks 
ago that I gave the readers of The Christian Union the 
modus operandi ; but I have just brought out a pair of 
frames so far ahead of anything done before that I 
make bold to give one more style, especially for the 
benefit of those who love to do the work themselves that 
will add to the beauty of home, those who value it more 
because they have done it themselves, whether the 
expense {s any consideration or not. 

The frame of our hollyhocks is made of sawdust, of 
onr pansies is made of lace, of our water-lilies is made 
of sago, of our gladiolus is made of rice, of our land- 
scape is made of white beans split open and used as a 
beading, with rice between ; and all these are gilded, and 
quite satisfactory. But something handsomer yet, and 
new, was wanted for a pair of choice medallions (the 
heads of Napoleon ILI. and Eugénfe in their best days), 
done in black and white on white velvet, the cffect 
being silvery. Our idea was crimson plush for frames, 
with plain white mats. The lowest price for a good 
article of the former was seven dollars a pair; the low- 
est price for mats to fit the ovals, one dollar ; total, elght 
dollars a pair. The frames completed actually cost less 
than two dollars, besides the pleasure of making them, 
We took our medallions, which measure five by six 
inches, to a wood turner’s, and had very thin pine wood 
mats, seven by eight inches, made to fit them; cost, 
twenty-five cents a pair. For twenty cents I bought 
one ounce of the best silvering, and silvered the mats, 
giving them two or three liberal coats. Then I had a 
carpenter make a pair of frames, three inches wide, to 
fit the mats, for which I palfd fifty cents. LI applied the 
rice to these, a band one inch wide around the inner 
edge, and silvered the same. I had two inches of 
wooden frame yet bare, which I covered with crimson 
plush. I bought a remnant of five eighths of a yard for 
seventy-five cents ; cut it into elght strips, three and a 
half inches wide, fitted and sewed the corners carefully, 
and turned in the inner raw edge and sewed siightly 
with silk to match. Then with common pins I fastened 
each corner seam of the plush in its place till I could 
fasten the whole on close up to the rice. This I did by 
slipping under a flat brush with thin ‘‘ prepared glue” 
on {t, using the glue sparingly lest it come through the 
plush. I turned the raw outside edge of the goods 
evenly over the back, and when sure it was entirely dry 
I took out the pins; the plush was smooth, remained 
firmly secured, and a pleasant contrast with the silver- 
ing. With glass for the two pictures, the entire cost 
was only a dollar and ninety cents, and they are much 
handsomer than those I could have bought for eight 
dollars ; and I have nearly half an ounce of silvering 
left. There is no end to the variety of useful and orna- 
mental articles to which simiflar combinations could be 
applied, and there 1s much room for the exercise of 
skill and ingenuity in this direction. 


A Scrap Basket.—A scrap basket is an always ac 
ceptable donation to a gentleman’s library. <A pretty 
one Is formed by a rattan basket lined throughout with 
rose-colored satin, and has on the outside a deep 
valance of macrame fringe, through which is drawn 
alternately bright crimson and rose satin ribbon, the 
ends being tipped with small pompons of crimson and 
pink. Around the top, concealing the sewing on of the 
fringe, is a quzlle of the crimson satin ribbon; and on 
one handle is a full cluster of long loops and ends of 
ribbon of both shades. The lining of the basket may be 


of cambric or sateen, if so expensive a material as satin 
is not desired. Pink and crimson, yellow and dark blue, 
and scarlet and blue are pretty combinations. 
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EASTER ON A SIDE TRACK. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 


HEY were never at home, to begin with. Theentire 
family—Edwina, her father and mother; Alice, 
who was Edwin's governess ; Jake, the porter ; Adolph, 
the cook ; and Tye, the collie—were continually going 
somewhere, and never arriving anywhere in particular. 
Edwina never could tell when they started. It must 
have been when she was too young to remember any- 
thing about {t. They were at home all the time, and 
yet they were out every day. The house they called 
home was a queer affair. There were two doors and 
about twenty windows, and inside there wss a parlor 
and dining-room all in one, an office for Edwina’s father, 
a little kitchen, a bathroom, and six chambers. There 
was neither cellar nor attic, forthe whole thing was 
only one story high, and very long and narrow. Unlike 
most homes, Edwina’s home was continually going off 
somewhere with all on board. People who lived in 
common stay-at-home houses saw her residence go by, 
and, perhaps, wished they could go too. Edwina sat in 
a big arm-chair with Tye’s black nose on her knee, and 
looked at the stationary homes going past every day, 
and wondered how it would seem to stay in one place, in 
a rea] house, with a garden. Tye looked out too, and 
often wanted to get out and make a few calls or have a 
run in the country roads. As Edwina and the home 
were always going away, he had to go too, so he usually 
contented himself with sleeping on the floor. The 
swaying of the house made him so sleepy that he earned 
the name of Tye—‘‘ because he’s a sleeper,” as Edwina 
said. It’s plain enough now. Edwina was a railroad 
young woman, though she was scarcely seven, having 
been born on the i0th of June, 1879, at 9:30 a.m., Cen- 
tral time. Her home was 4 private car, and as her 
father’s business had to do with railroads and railroad 
people, the palace car in which they lived was continu- 
ally on its travels. 

It was now the last of March, ard they were going 
Northwest. A month before they were in New Eng- 
land. They were now a hundred miles beyond St. Paul. 
It was Saturday afternoon. Her lessons were over for 
the day, and Alice had gone to her own room. 
There was not much to do. Tye was such a sleeper 
he was not very good company. There was nothing 
to be seen out of the window—nothing but level fields, 
and fields, and fields, with here and there a little 
wooden house. Once in a while they passed a raw, 
balf-built village, looking precisely as if it had just got 
out of an emigrant train and didn’t quite feel at home 
on the prairie. Her father was in his office, reading, and 
her mother was fast asleep on the lounge, while Jake, the 
porter, was quietly setting the table for dinner. They 
ate their meals, slept at night, and lived preciseiy like 
people in stationary houses, wherever the car might be, 
whether standing on a side track in some city or going 
on and on just as it was at this moment. Edwina didn’t 
know where they were going. She never knew. It 
didn’t make any difference, because they were always 
going somewhere. Sometimes they stopped a day or 
two in one place, and she went out to walk with Tye 
and Alice ; but cities were all very much alike, andsome 
times she didn’t even know the name of the town. 

On Sundays the car was usually hauled off on a side 
track in some town. The back yard was not usually a 
pleasant place to live, and on Sundays the whole family 
jeft the car in care of the cook and porter, and went into 
the town and went to church, and perhaps had dinner 
at a hotel, just to have one dinner like other folks, at a 
table that will stand still. Edwina wondered where 
they would be to-morrow, for to-morrow was Easter. 
Last Easter they were in Mobile, and she remembered 
the flowers in the gardens on the way tochurch. The 
Easter before they were in Boston, and her mother had 
some Easter lilies, and had kept them on the car till they 
were west of Toledo. She tried to think what town 
they would reach that night, but really there were 80 
mapy towns she couldn’t remember them all. 

Just then Tye woke up and walked to the wiadow, 
and, putting his fore paws on the seat, looked out. Tye 
was a remarkable dog. He always knew when the car 
was going tostop, and, of course, wanted to see where tn 
the world they could be. The car went slower auu 
slower, and then stopped. Jake had just brought in the 
soup, and he put the tureen very carefully on the table 
and looked at the windows on each side. 

‘* What place is this ?” sald Edwina. 

“ Guess it isn’t any place, Miss Edwina. Don’t seem 
nothing in particular. Justa few houses and a little 
church with a turnip on the steeple.” 

‘* A turnip on the steeple! Where is it, Jake ?” 

«« Just yonder, Miss Edwina. Hopes to gracious if it 
don’t look as if there was a wooden turnip on the 
steeple |” 

Edwina went to the window and looked out. Sucha 
strange place,! The country, as far as she could see, was 





level as the sea ; brown, plowed fields everywhere ; half 
a dozen wooden houses and a small wooden church with 
a strange steeple, such as she had seen in pictures of 
foreign countries. Just then the door opened, and 
Edwina’s father came into the little parlor. 

‘* What have we stopped for, Jake ?” 

“Don’t know, air. I'll go and find out. 
ready now.” 

‘* All right ; ask the conductor how long we stop, and 
then we will have dinner.” 

Jake disappeared, and in a moment returned and sald 
the engine had broken down, and that they might have 
to wait an hour or more till it could be repaired. An 
bour passed, and still there seemed no signs of going on. 
Edwina’s mother finished her nap. Tye asked to go out- 
of-doors fora run, and the family had dinner while 
the train was waiting. After the dessert had been 
removed snd the table taken down and put away, 
Edwina and her father went out to see where in the 
world they could be. Tye was already out and quite 
at home, and, when he saw them, appointed himself 
as escort. Edwina had taken an orange from the table, 
and still had it in her hand when they came out of 
the car. 

First they went along the train to see what was the 
matter with the engine. Their car was at the end of the 
train; next to it was a passenger car, and then came a 
baggage car anda mail car. There were a number of 
people standing beside the track looking at the train— 
singular-looking men with long beards, and women with 
strange head dresses. There were several children too, 
but they looked pale and thin, as if very hungry, as if 
they hadn’t much to eat. As Edwina passed, with the 
orange in her hand, the younger children looked at it 
eagerly, and one little girl held out her hand as if to ask 
for it. Edwina stopped and asked the child if she 
wanted the orange. 

“Yes,” said the girl, ‘‘ me want him.” 

“You shall have it if you will divide with the others,” 

The child didn’t seem to understand, but held out her 
hand for the orange, and seemed glad to get it. No 
sooner had the child taken it than one of the older 
girls took it away from her, and said something in a 
language Edwina could not understand. Giving the 
orange back to Edwina, the girl sald : 

‘*She must not eat anything. We fast till to-morrow 
at Easter.” 

The small child seemed greatly disappointed, but said 
nothing, as if fasting was quite a matter of course. Kd- 
wina thought it very strange, and turned to her father 
and asked him who the people could be. 

‘* They are Russians. It’sa Russian settlement. That 
funny wooden church looks just like some I once saw 
in Russia.” 

“And do they all fast, the children and all, before 
Easter ?” 

‘Yes. They are very particular about it. 
children fast.” 

By this time they had reached the engire. The 
engineer seemed to be perplexed. It was a pretty bad 
breakdown, and the train might be detained all night. 
There was nothing to be done, so they went back toward 
their own car. Presently they met several of the 
passengers standing in the road beside the passenger car. 
They seemed to be talking pretty earnestly about 
something, and when Edwina’s father came up the con- 
ductor stepped down from the car and spoke to him. 

“It’s a pretty bad case. There’s a woman traveling 
alone in the car with a child, and the child is very 
sick. In fact, I don’t believe it will live till we can get 
to the next town.” 

‘“Why not take it into one of the houses? Perhaps 
there’s a doctor here.” 

“They're nothing but Russian peasants, and not a 
man of them can read or write, except the priest, and 
he’s away and won't be here till to-morrow. Besides, 
they say it is fast, and they haven’t anything to give the 
child. They will not eat a thing themselves before to- 
morrow noon.” 

Ejwina’s father climbed up into the car while she 
waited on the track with Tye. Presently a window 
opened, and her father looked out. 

‘**Edwina, tell your mother to come in here.” 

Edwina walked back to their car, and Jake helped her 
up the high steps, and she soon found her mother in the 
saloon. Ina moment they were both ready, and came 
out of thelr coach and entered the passenger car. It was 
very close and warm in the car, as if it had been eccu- 
pled by mavy people for a long time. In one corner 
of the car sat a woman in faded black, and on the 
next seat lay a small child wrapped in a heavy woolen 
shawl. Its eyes were closed, and it looked pale and 
thin. Edwina’s mother spoke to the woman, and took 
the child’s hand in hers, and felt of its pinched face, 
while the few sleepy passengers sat up and looked 
on in stupid wonder. 

“Edwina,” said her motber, ‘‘ go back to the car, and 
tell Jake to make up a bed in the spare berth.” 

Edwine found Jake, and in a moment or two she re- 
turned to the passenger car, Not much waseald. The 
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conductor lifted the sick child in his arms, and carried 
it to the private coach. It opened its eyes for a moment 
or two, but when it lay in the white sheets in the neat 
andcomfortable berth, it sighed softly as if relleved. The 
woman and child were traveling alone. They had come 
all the way from Bremerhaven across the Atlantic, and 
half across the continent, and were bound to Manitoba. 
Poor little wandering waif! It had taken a severe cold 
at sea. If it could have stopped at some hospital on 
landing in New York, it might have recovered. The 
travel, the bad air in the cars, the irregular meals, and, 
above all, the sleenless nights, had been too much for it. 
It had not slept in a bed for four nights. No wonder it 
was sinking fast. It had come to the great new land of 
promise only to find a resting-place on the prairle. The 
train stayed there on a side track all night, but the weary 
traveler had flown away to some other country. And 
the next day was Easter. 

Edwina slept late, and it was broad daylight when 
Tye pushed his nose between the curtains of her berth, 
and sniffed about her head as if to wake her up. 

“Why, Tye, you old fellow, how are you? I'll get 
right up, and we'll go out for a walk, and perhaps go to 
church and see the flowers, for it’s Easter morning.” 

Just then the curtain was drawn back, and Alice 
looked down on her. 

‘** You must keep very quiet, Edwina. 
ful Easter morning for the poor woman. 
now, and that’s a mercy.” 

** Where are we ?” said Edwina. 

** At the Russian settlement. We shall not go on till 
after the express gues up, at eleven twenty-six. You must 
get up now and dress very quietly. Come, Tye. You 
must go out-of-doors.” 

Tye didn’t seem anxious to go out. 

“Go, Tye. Go with Alice, and I'll be right out, and 
we'll have a run.” 

Tye gravely trotted after Alice like a good fellow, and 
Edwina prepared for breakfast. It was a sorry meal. 
They all spoke in whispers, It was best to let the poor 
woman rest for the present. As for the little sleeper 
who lay so still and peaceful in the palace car, there was 
no fear of disturbing it. After breakfast Edwina went 
with her father to the little village, and called at one of 
the houses, and talked with an old man ina long, flowing 
white beard. Edwina could not understand what it was 
all about, but asked no questions, preferring to walt and 
see what happened. 

About nine o clock all the people in the little village 
began to stream off toward the wooden church, and 
gathered round the door, in the open air. After them 
came the train hands and the passengers, and last of all 
the conductor, bearing in his arms a little bundle 
wrapped in a blanket, and behind him came the poor 
woman, crying bitterly, and leaning on Edwina’s father's 
arm, while her mother walked on the other side, as if to 
comfort her. Close beside them came Edwina, wonder- 
ing greatly at these things. The entire company formed 
a kind of procession, and went out behind the church, 
headed by the old man withthe white beard. It was 
all very, very strange to Edwina. They put the little 
one away to rest—the first grave in the new town, and 
the old man spoke both in English and Russian, and 
then they all went back to the church and filled it com- 
pletely full. 

There were many curtous things sald and done, and 
Edwina sat through it all, only vaguely understanding 
it. At last a most singular thing took place. The old 
man—for he was the priest—left the church all alone, and 
the people poured out and stood in two lines in the road, 
with a space between them. Meanwhile the priest 
wandered about among the houses as if in search of 
something. 

** What is he doing ?” said Edwina to her father. 

‘‘He is gone in search of the Christ. That is the 
Russian Easter.” 

Presently there was a stir among the people, and the 
old man came running back, apparently very happy. As 
he came down between the rows of people he sald, with 
a loud voice : 

“ He is risen! He is risen !” 

Then he solemnly kissed several of the older men, and 
then sprang up a beautiful hymn, the most beautiful 
Edwina had ever heard, full of hope and comfort and 
great happiness. Then the people’went back to the 
church, and there was more singing. And after it was 
all over, the people seemed to be very merry. They 
talked and laughed and made each other presents of 
eggs. Two of the girls even presented Edwina with 
hard eggs, and she went to the car and gave them each 
an orange, which they began to eat ravenously. 

‘*T guess your fast is over |” 

‘*Yes. Easter now. We have want to eat.” 

And while they were talking near the track, the west- 
bound express went thundering past, as if eager to take 
other people home to Easter pleasures. A moment after 
the bell rang. Tye seemed to know what it meant, and 
walked up the steps as if to start. The village people 
gathered beside the track, and then the traveling home 
pulled out from the siding and moved away toward the 
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west, a8 Edwina sat at the big window of the car with 
Tye’s cold nose in her hand, and wondering greatly at 
what she had seen. Faster and faster moved the train. 
The funny turnip-top steeple sank down below the 
grassy horlzon, and there was nothing to be seen save 
the prairie stretching far and far away as if to touch 
the sky. 








DAISY’S GOOD-NIGHTS. 
By Mary K. A. STONE. 


** And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us,” 


RESPASSES means wrong-dolng or sin. Sin is a 

very little word, of only three letters ; but sin itself 
isa very great anda very evil thing, that God hates. 
And what God hates must be bad. 

We are full of trespasses and sins, and God sees them 
all. When his holy eye looks down {nto our hearts he 
can read there all that we try to hide from one another. 
He can see our naughty thoughts and feelings. And yet 
he loves us! He loves us so much that he wants to save 
us from our sins. 

God will forgive our trespasses if we really want him 
to. Do you know what forgive means ? I will tell you. 
When you have been naughty and done something 
wrong, do you not often feel very sorry afterwards, and 
go to your mother and tell her so, and promise not to be 
naughty again’? And then she kisses you and takes you 
into her arms, and you are her own happy little child 
again. So she forgives you. Aud God our Father does 
this for his children when they are sorry for their sins. 
God loves us all the tlme, but he cannot love our sin- 
ning. Oh, how glad it makes him when we are sorry 
for having done wrong! Then he forgives us, for Jesus’ 
sake, because Jesus loved us so much as to die for us. 
God spared not his own Son, but gave him up for us all, 
to bear our sins on the crose. 

And now we come to the second part of our text. We 
atk Ged to forgive us ‘‘as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” If any little friends of yours have treated 
you unkindly, by striking you, or by breaking your toys, 
what do you do, dear? Do youssy you will never play 
with them any more, and that you do not love them at 
all? If this {s the way you feel, you do not forgive them 
their naughtiness against you. And you will not beable 
to pray the Lord’s Prayer, for our Father says he cannot 
forgive you your sins against him unless you will forgive 
other people when they do wrong to you. If wou do 
not forgive others you are siuning against our Father jn 
heaven, aad your little heart will grow hard, and you 
will not care about bis forgiveness and love. 

You would not like to goto sleep to night without 
God's forgiving all your trespasses, would you? Then, 
when you kneel down to pray, be sure that you feel kind 
and loving to everybody, even to those who have not 
been good to you. So you will be like Jesus, the Son 
of God. 


JOHNNY'S FLOWER SHOW. 


By ALULAIRE. 


HE flower show was over, and the men were mov- 

{ng the plants out of the Upera-House, as Mary 
Halley walked by, wheeling Johnny in the carriage in 
which he almost lived, for he could not walk as other 
boys ten years old did, and never would. 

“‘Oh, Mary, wait,” said Johnny, as the big paim 
tree came through the door. Tbe men put it on the 
sidewalk, and the sunshine filtered down on John- 
ny’s pale face and pretty golden hair. He looked 
up, and tried to imagine how the birds would sing 
among its branches if only the tree were at home. 
‘Surely it must be cold,” thought Johnny, as the 
March wind blew around it, and the tree seemed to 
shiver. Presently Johnny discovered the boxes filled 
with primroses, and cried out, ‘‘Oh, Mary, look at the 
star flowers,” and he panted with eagerness as box after 
box of hyacinth, lilies of the valley, azaleas, roses, and 
pansies were carried to the wagons. Mary looked at 
the tired, eager face, and longed to give him the pleasure 
of owning and caring for some flowers. She was a 
bashful little girl, but love made her courageous. She 
went up timidly to the man who seemed to be in charge, 
and said, ‘‘ Please dou’t throw any away, sir, but please 
give them to Johnny.” 

The man locked down at the eager, blushing face, and 
said, ‘‘ Who's Jchnny?” Mary pointed to the pale, 
anxious boy in the rough wagon. A kindly look came 
into the mans face, and he burried into the building, 
and presently appeared with his arms full of roses of all 
kinda, and, throwing them into the wagon, sald, *‘ There, 
sir, I guess you'll ride home in a chariot of roses to- 
day.” 

* Ob, sir! oh, thank you !” sald both the children. 

Still the children lingered and enjoyed the lovely 
flowers as they were placed on the sidewalk, waiting for 


the wagons. 





‘*Mary, Mary,” whispered Johnny, “ do you think if 
any of the flowers should fall out of the boxes the man 
would mind if we took them home? I mean the grow- 
ing flowers, Mary.” 

**] don’t think he would, but I’m ’frald they won’t 
fall out, Johnny, he’s so careful, like as though they 
were babies,” and Mary smiled at the thought. 

The boxes were growing less and less on the sidewalk, 
as the wagons were filled and drove off, and not one 
‘* growing flower” had fallen. Johnny and Mary were 
in despalr. 

The last box had been placed in the wagon, and the 
driver had reached the corner, when the man who had 
charge rushed out with a box in his arms. 

‘There! I don’t want to go down Broad way carrying 
this thing,” he safd, impatiently. ‘ I wonder ”’—and 
then he caught sight of the two children still lingering 
by the door. 

‘*Say, here, would you like this box? There isn’t 
much in it, but you can have ft.” And he put the box 
in the wagon at Johnny’s feet. The children were 
speechless, Could anything have been better than that 
—growing flowers for themselves! The man came out 
again, and put acouple of pots beside the box. ‘‘ There, 
I believe that’s all,” he said, and walked away whistling 
an air that had sounded again and again through the 
beautiful building. 

Radiant and bappy, the two children started toward 
home, with the roses nodding gayly to the people on the 
street. The precious box of growing flowers Johnny held 
in his lap, and trembled with every jar of the wagon, 
fearing that something would happen that would hurt 
them. To him they were really alive. 

At last the wagon stopped before the big tenement that 
was home for Johnny and Mary. A light tap on the 
window brought Mrs. Halley to the door. When she 
saw the wagon filled with roses, and the happy face of 
Johnny, her own tired face brightened. 

‘‘Dear, dear, how nice! Where did you get them ?” 
ehe asked’, as she took hold of the front wheels of the 
wagon to bring it Into the house. Johnny told the story. 
Broken pitchers, bowls, and tin pails were soon filled 
with the roses, which made the poor room gay, and half 
bid its poverty. 

The precious box of growing plants was put on the 
table, where Johnny could watch and enjoy them. There 
wus not one flower, but the tender green leaves and 
spikes gave brilllant promise. Johuny looked about the 
room. Suddenly he erfed out— 

‘Oh, mother ! Mary! Why can’t we have a flower 
show that all the people in the house could come to, and 
perhaps some of the children from outside ?” 

“ Why, I—guess we can. Come, Mary, I guess we'll 
sweep and clean up 4 bit,” safd the mother. 

Soon the little room was in order; the flowers had 
been moved sgain and again to see where they would 
look the best, and Johnny Halley’s flower show was 
ready. 

Mary went through the house and told the people. 
On the top floor Mrs. Schmitz and little lame Gretchen 
were sewing, but they put down the work at once, and 
sald they would come. Mary looked at the window, 
where two hyacinths stood, and wishea they could be 
added to Johnny’s show, but did not like to ask for 
them. 

Mra. Schmitz and Gretchen were delighted with the 
flowers, and buried their noses in them again and again 
to inhale the perfume. Presently Gretchen hurrled 
over to her mother, and whispered. Mrs. Schmitz 
said, ‘‘ Yah, yah, mine liebchen,” and she went out, 
and came back in a few minutes, with the pots of hya- 
cinth whose purple and pink bells were just beginning 
to show. 

‘*Oh !” sald Johnny, too happy to speak, as the pots 
were put on the table beside his box. 

Again the door opened, and this time it was Mary, 
with Mr. O'Toole, the shoemaker from next door, who 
carried his big geranium covered with bright scarlet 
blossoms. This was the crowning glory of the 
show. 

The room was full, so was the entry, and the children 
crowded about the windows. Johnny insisted that the 
window should be raised, so that the ‘“‘smell” could go 
out to those who could not come in. 

After supper the fathers came to see the flowers, and 
seemed to enjoy it. 

Mr. Welsh, the man who drove the coal cart, came 
and stood in the door a long time. He went away, and 
when he came back had a beautiful rose, growing in a 
pot, that nodded like a queen as it was put on the table 
beside the geranium and hyacinth. 

‘‘Shure, them will all be gone by to-morrow?” he 
said, ‘‘ but this will live and have more.” On the second 
floor of the house where Johnny lived, a young man 
boarded who had always lived in the country. He 
passed by the open door again and again. He was going 
out as Mr. Welsh came io with the rosebush ; he 
stopped, beard what was sald, and presently he came back 
with a pot of lilles of the valley and one of primroses, 
pushed up to the table, and placed his flowers beside the 
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others. ‘‘I hope they will grow,” ne sald, gently, and 
then left the room. That evening he spent in the 
house. 

Every one on the block came to see the show, and 
Johnny gave the roses away as long as there was one 
left, happy as any king dispensing royal bounty. 

Easter morning came. The *' growing plants” hed been 
nourished under Mr. O’Toole’s advice, and were now 
covered with blossoms. Johnny and Mary were very 
excited and happy, for they had decided how they would 
keep that Easter. 

‘* Go to the pale young man first, Mary; he did not 
look right when I saw him yesterday.” Mary picked up 
the pot of primroses and started up stairs. She knocked 
again and again at the hall room door before a muffled 
voice sald, ‘‘ Come in.” Mary opened the door and saw 
the pale young man lying on the bed, and he looked as 
though he had been crying. 

‘* Johnny wants you to have these ’cause it’s Easter.” 
And she hurried out, after putting the flowers on the 
stand. 

The primroses carried a sure message that morning, 
and Harry Murray heard it, and remembered. 

When Mary started again with her Easter gift, ‘twas 
to the girl who worked in the factory and lived alone 
on the third floor. Mary was startled when she saw her 
face. ‘‘ Johnny thought, ma’am, that maybe you would 
like these,” and she put the pot of lilies of the valley on 
the window-sill beside the girl. Its two chimes of bells 
tinkled a message, and Miss Brown saw the old farm. 
house, the wooden fence, and the bed of lilles, just as 
they looked a year ago. The village church bells were 
ringing now, she knew, and the wagons were driving 
slowly through the broad street. Miss Brown was home 
the next Sunday. She had learned that God knew where 
she could do the best work. 

In the afternoon Johnny and Miary started for the 
mission school with the rosebush, which had now three 
roses nodding gractously on it. The bush was 
going to the children’s hospital with the other flowers 
from the altar. Gretchen went with them, carrying the 
hyacinths ; and Mr. O’Toole, with the geranium. ‘‘A 
great selfish feller I'd be to kape it, whin he gives his 
mite.” 

The usher took the flowers, and they sat down near 
the door, for the wagon would not go down the aisle. 

The choir boys came in from the vestry, and as_ they 
sang, ‘‘ Christ hath opened Paradise,” Johnny thought 
he knew what Easter meant. 


BLACK THE HEELS OF YOUR BOOTS. 


A BOOK has just been issued by Mr. William A. 
Mowry, that contains the following story : 

** One day, when I was in college, I heard a young lady 
say, ‘I don’t think much of college fellows.’ 

‘To my query as to the grounds of so singular an 
opinion, she replied : 

‘*« They do not black the heels of their boots.’ 

“When I protested that that charge could not be trae of 
them all, she responded : 

“*Oh, no, I suppose not; but the exception proves the 
rale. I have noticed that most of them only black the front 
part of their boots; and they like reversible collars and 
cuffs,’ ”’ 

What does it indicate when the heels of boots are not 
blacked ? The boy {gs not thorough. He only does 
what he {s forced todo. If he thought he would pass 
muster among people if he did not black his boots at all, 
they would never be blackened. 

Boys laugh at girls, and say they pay too much 
attention to clothes. How do the boys like to see their 
sisters with soiled collars, buttons off their boots, a 
ruffle hanging on their dress ? It is the evidence of a 
true gentleman or a true lady when the clothing worn 
{s In order and suitable to the occasion. 

Dress and the way it is worn is an indication of char 
acter. If the heels of the boots are blacked, you may 
be pretty sure that the boy or man is thorough in what- 
ever he undertakes. He learns his lessons, not because 
he must, but because he desires to learn. When he is 
sent to clean up the garden, he rakes the dead roots and 
vines {n a pile for burning ; there are no stray piles hid- 
den in the bushes near the fence. He blaeks the heels 
of his boots. 

A boy who wears reversible collars and cuffs will be 
willing to do a mean act if he thinks he will not be 
found out. He reverses the collar, not because he likes 
a clean collar, but because he likes to look as though he 
did. A collar with the soiled side hidden is not a clean 
collar. If you want to be a thorough worker, if you 
want to be a truthful, honest, fearless man, black the 
heels of your boots, and do not make believe that your 
collar is clean by reversing it. 


ANSWER TO “HISTORICAL BOY” PUZZLE. 


No.1 Is Dantel; 2, Washington; 3, David; 4-5, the Princes In the 
Tower ; 6, Alfred the Great; 7, Garfleld; 8, Prince Arthur: °, Casa 


bianca ; 10, Edwy the Fair ; 11, Edgar the Peaceful ; 12, Dutch boy at 
Amsterdam ; 15, Henry Wilson ; 14, Lincoln ; 15, Webster; 16, Joseph 
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SuNDAY GFTERNOON. 
JESUS AT THE WELL. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for Muy 2, 1886.] 
John iv., 5-26. Revised Version. 

So he cometh to a city of Samaria, called Sychar. near to the 
parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph; and Jacob's 
well was there. Jesus, therefore, being wearied with hi« journey, 
sat thus by the well. It wasabout the sixth hour. There com- 
eth a woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith unto her, 
Give me to drink. For his disciples were gone away Into the 
city to buy food. The Samaritan woman therefore saith unto 
him, How ifs it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which 
am a Samaritan woman? (For Jews have no dealings with 
Samaritans.) Jesus answered and said unto her. If thou knew- 
est the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to 
drink : thou wouldst have asked of him, and he would have 
given thee living water. The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep: from whence 
then hast thou that living water? Art thou greater than our 
father Jacob, which gave us the well, and drank thereof him- 
self, and his sons, and his cattle?’ Jesus answered and said 
unto her, Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again ; but whosoever drinketh of tne water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall 
become in him a well of water springing up into eternal life- 
The woman saith unto him, Sir, give me this water, that T thirst 
not, neither come all the way hithertodraw. Jesus saith unto 
her, Go, call thy husband, and come hither. The woman 
answered and saith unto him, 1 bave no husband. Jesus saith 
unto her, Thou saidst well, I have no husband ; for thou hast had 
five hushandas, and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband ; 
this hast thou said truly. The woman saith unto him, Sir, I per- 
ceive that thou art a prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain; and ye say, thatin Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusa- 
jem, shall ye worship the Father. Ye worship that which ye 
know not; we wership that which we know ; for salvation {s 
from the Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth ; for 
such doth the Father seek to be his worsh'ppers. God is a Spirit ; 
and they that worsh'p him must worship in spirit and truth. 
The woman saith unto him. I know that Messiah cometh (which 
is called Christ); when he is come he wiil declare unto us all 
things. Jesus saith unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. 





5-7. Sychar. Identified by Dr. Thomson with a village 
about half a mile north ef the supposed site -f Jacob’s well, 
called Aschar.—Now Jacob's well was there. Rather, Jacob's 
spring. The original indicates that it was fed internally by 
springs. An ancient tradition identifies a dry and deserted 
well as the one here described. There is no account in the 
Old Testament of Jacob’s digging a well in this place.— Being 
wearied with his journey. One of the indications which Script- 
ure affords that Christ’s physical frame was not strong.— 
About the sizth hour. That is, twelve o’clock.— 7o draw water 
The Eastern well is not ordinarily furnished with any appa- 
ratus for drawing water. Each woman furnishes her own 
bucket and draws the water for herself. Christ, having no 
bucket with him. had no means of getting water. 

8-12 The Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. The 
Samaritans were a half-pagan people, against whom the 
Jews felt all the prejudices naturally existing toward aclass 
partially pagan, partially apostate.—Jf thou knewest the 
gift of God. The woman did not know him.—Living water. 
Primarily, spring, as opposed to cistern, water. Here used 
symbolically for that which supplies the spiritual thirst of 
the son].— The woman saith unto him. Fer language is partly 
ironical, partlv that of genuine perplexity. She does not 
understand thisstrange Jewish rabbi.—Art thou greater than 
our father Jacob? Possibly there was some faint conception 
in her mind that a greater than Jacob was really here, and 
yet she asked the question as one who believed that only a 
negative a>swer could be given to it. 

13-18. Shall thirst again. All material supply serves but 
a temporary purpose, and the want revives again.—S*all 
never thirst. The reason why is stated in the next clause— 
The water that I shall give him shall be in hima well of water 
Rather, a fountain of water. That which Christ cives remains 
and becomes part of the character. The meaning fs certainly 
not that the Christian shall have no desires, but that he 
shall have none of that painfal, unsatisfied desire symbol- 
ized, especially ina hot country, by the phenomena of thirst. 
For illustrations of soul-thirst see Psalms xiii. and xliii.; of 
sou!-satisfaction, Psalm xlvii—Neither come hither to draw. 
A curious illustration of a common superficiality of charac- 
ter. Her only thought is how she can save her daily toil 
and trouble.— Go, call thy husband. Christ seem'ngly breaks 
in upon the conversation, really to continue it. She must be 
convinced of her sin before she can receive any gift of the 
water of life —Thou hast well said. Wea know nothing more 
of this woman's life than is implied in Christ’s rebnke tere ; 
but it is clear from this rebuke that her life was not free 
from licentiousness. Observe the gentleness and courtesy 
of Christ. He administers the severest rebuke, yet in the 
language of commendation—* Thon sayest truly.” 

19-26. I perceive that thou arta prophet. The woman turns 
the conversation. It has grown too personal, and she pre- 
fers to deflect it from morals into theology—a very common 
device.— Our fathers worshiped. Commentators have noted 
on this verse the dangers of following too blindly the fathers. 
Those who do this, Calvin says, ‘‘ are not true imitators of 
the fathers ; most of them are apes.”’—The hour cometh. That 
is, the time or season is coming, the epoch of the new Gospel 
dispensation. The prophecy was speedily fulfilled.— Ye 
worship ye know not what. The woman’s concern related to 
the place of worship. Christ turns her thoughts to the 
object of worship.—Salvation is of the Jews. Because the 
Messiah comes from the Jewish nation.— The worshipers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth. A text whose 
clauses, carefully studied, indicate the nature of all true 
worship, which is of the Father, and therefore springs from 





love, not fear. It isof the spirit, and therefore not dependent 
upon the outward ritual or form, but upon the heart ; and in 
truth, that is, it accords with spiritual realities, it harmo- 
nizes with God as Father and man as his child.—Futher 
seeketh such. It has been well said that other religions repre- 
sent man as seeking God, but the Christian religion God as 
seeking man.— When he is come he will tell us all things. The 
woman could not fathom the depth of Christ's teaching, and 
speaks, as with asigh, in hope of some future revelation that 
will make all clear to her.—ZJ that speak unto thee am he. 
Christ’s first revelation of his Messiahship, 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


N_ his conversation with the woman of Samaria 
Christ gives the secret of a happy life. We know 
nothing of this woman except what this simple narrative 
tells us, but that is quite enough to make it very clear 
that she had never discovered this secret. It is dangerous 
to read the Bible with the imagination ; it is still more 
dangerous to read it without the imagination. As 
different students read {nto Shakespeare orextract from 
it—the reader may accept which philosophy he pleases— 
different meanings, so to different students the Bible 
will often convey different meanings. That is no reason 
for lack of study, or superfictal study, in either case ; nor 
for refusing to employ one’s insight in the endeavor to 
pierce beneath the mere words and uncover the mean- 
ings which those words at once veil and reveal. 

In this case I think it is quite safe to belleve that this 
woman had led and was still leading a sad life, that her 
sorrow showed itself in her face, that Christ’s request 
for a drink of water was not a chance request, but pur- 
posed that it may lead on, as it did, to this wonderful 
conversation concerning soul-thirst and soul satisfaction. 
The woman had had five husbands. Divorce was easy 
both under the Jewish and under the Roman law, and 
such instances of experimental unions, undeserving the 
honored name of marriage, were not uncommon, 
Whether she had mistaken whim for love, and had 
deserted one husband after another for a successor 
whom she imagined might be more to her liking, or 
whether she had found friction in each union and had 
changed the relationship less to satisfy a new whim than 
to escape a domestic discomfort or a great heart pain, 
is not material to inquire or possible to know. In 
either case, she had sought for happlness—in the one 
case positive pleasure, in the other rellef from pala—by 
change of clicumstance ; and we are not imagining any- 
thing, we are only sure that ehe was under the universal 
law of life, when we conclude thst every experiment 
had proved a fallure, and that at the end she was not 
iess but more wretched than before. To her sorrowful 
heart, vainly sceking to assuage its longing, Christ speaks 
in this conversation. From a simple request fora drink 
of water, and her nafve wonder at its preferment, he 
passes on to speak of the living water which he bestows, 
of the contrast between it and all earthly satisfactions, 
of the fullness, the vilalitv, and the permanence of his 
gift. It is a fountain of water; it is living water, 
spriaging up in the soul spontaneously ; and it springs 
up into everlasting life. 

How to be happy is one of llfe’s problems. The 
child’s answer is, Get what you want and you will be 
happy. This ts the natural answer: the answer of the 
child, the answer of the race in its childhood. It re- 
quires experience to teach us that when we have gotten 
what we want we discover that it is not what we 
thought it would be; snd that a want sati fied is a want 
dead, in place of which a new one springs up more hungry 
and more clamorous than its predecessor. This child’s 
secret of a happy life is embodied in the Epicurean 
motto which Paul quotes: ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” It is beautifully though pathetic- 
ally phrased in the Rubalyat of Omar Khayyam, the 
Persian poet : 

“‘Ab, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 

To-day of past Regret and future Fears: 
To-morrow! Why, To morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Sev’n thousand Years. 
‘* For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time has prest, 
Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 
‘** And we that now make merry in the Room 
They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom, 
Ourselves must we beneath the couch of Earth 
Descend, ourselves to make a Couch—for whom ? 
‘* Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 
Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, ard—sans End? 


‘* Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Urn 
I leaned, the Secret of my Life to learn ; 
And Lip to Lip it murmured, ‘ While you live, 
Drink !—for, once dead, you never shall return.’ ”’ 
The result of this child’s attempt at happiness is 
always disappointment. It is the experience of the au- 
thor of Ecclesiastes : ‘‘ Whatsoever mine eyes desired I 
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kept not from them : I withheld not my heart from any 
joy ; for my heart rejoiced because of all my labor ; and 
this was my portion from all my labor. Then I looked 
on all the works that my hands had wrought, and on 
the labor that I had labored to do: and, behold, all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit 
under the sun.” This is the experience of Lord Byron: 
* Life will suit 

Itself to sorrow’s most detested fruit, 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore, 

All ashes to the taste.’’ 

But of this experience of hope in getting what we 
want, and disappointment in finding that it is not what 
we wanted, comes the other philosophy of the secret of 
happiness, the stoical, the philosophy of despair. Since 
our wants can never be satisfied, Jet us but get rid of de- 
sire ; 80 if we be not happy we wil] at least escape pain, 
for all pain {s unsatisfied desire. This is the philosopby 
of Buddhism, beautifully Interpreted for us in the “‘ Light 
of Asia :” 

“ Sorrow is 
Shadow to life, moving where life doth move ; 
Not to be laid aside until cone lays 
Living aside, with all its changing states, 
Birth, growth, decay, love, hatred, pleasure, pain, 
Being and doing. 


** Life’s thirst quenches itself 

With draughts which double thirst ; but who is wise 
Tears from his soul this Trishna,! feeds his sense 

No longer on false shows, files his firm mind 

To seek not, strive not, wrong not ; bearing meek 
All ills which flow from foregone wrongfulness, 
And so constraining passions that they die 
Famished. 


‘* Until—greater than kings, than gods more glad !— 
The aching craze to live ends, and life glides— 
Lifeless—to nameless quiet, nameless joy, 

Blessed Nirvana, sinless, stirless rest, 
That change which never changes,”’ 


Over against these two philosophies, the one of 
which seeks to satisfy desire, the other of which 
seeks to kill- it, Christ puts the mystic teaching of his 
parable to the woman of Samaria. Happiness, he tells 
her, is not in getting what you want. He that drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again. Nothing external to man 
can ever make him happy. Clothing and food will not 
make a happy man ; pictures and stationery and books 
and furniture will not make a happy home ; rallroads and 
telegraphs and mines and manufactures and farms will 
not make a happy vation. What Christ gives is not some- 
thing apart from man conferred upon him; the water 
that I shall give him shall be in him. The secret of 
happiness is, and always must be, not something apart 
from the soul, but something within {t—a true spontane- 
ous life springing up within ; conferred, it is true, but 
conferred in, not on, him who receives it. If we want 
an illustration of this truth from Christ's teaching, we 
shall find it in these words: ‘‘ Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
satisfied ;” or in his declaration to James and Jobn-: 
‘Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink of ; and 
with the baptism that I am baptized withal, shall ye be 
baptized ; but to sit on my right hand and on my left {s 
not mine to give, but is for them for whom it {s pre- 
pared ;” or in his promise to the eleven, and his prayer 
for them, just before he went away to Gethsemane : 
“These things have I spoken unto you, that your joy 
might be full ;” ‘‘'These things speak Iin the world, 
that they might have my joy fulfilled in themselves,” 
The secret of a Christian’s happy life isin himself. It 
is not where we are, but what we are, that determines 
pleasure or pain. It is not what we possess, but what 
we have become. Paul had found it when he wrote, “ I 
take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, 
in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake ” 

In contrast with the philosophy of despair, this secret 
is something gained, not by taking from man, but by 
bestowing upon him—not by destroying his life, but by 
enlarging, broadening, deepening it. Christ does not 
tear from the soul the “ Mother of Desire,” and so 
constrain passions “ that they dle famished.” The prom- 
fee of Siddartha is that the aching crazo to live shall 
end ; the promise of Christ is that he will give to those 
that ask of him a fountain of water that shall spring up 
into everlasting life. Nirvana—stinless, stirless Rest : Life 
—sinless, deathless Life ; these are the two contrasted 
hopes of Buddhism and Christianity. 

It would be necessary to look elsewhere in Christ’s 
teaching for a fuller and further explanation of his 
secret of a happy life; and I think I will leave the 
parable where he leaves it. Happiness is not to be 
found by getting what we want ; happiness {s not to be 
found by tearing from the soul the Mother of Destre, 
and ceasing to have wants, Character is happiness. 
Weare happy when we have resource within ourselves ; 
when in us there {is a fountain of love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, goodness, faith, meekness, self-control, 
springing up spontaneously into Eternal Life. ' 





2 That is, Soul-thirst, the ‘‘ Mother of Desire.” 
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‘* Bleseed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn : for they 
shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek : for they shall 
inherit the earth. Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness : for they shall be filled. 
Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers: fcr they shall be called 
the children of God.” 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS AT THE WELL. 
By Emiiy Huntrneron MILLER. 


HEN our Lord Jesus Christ taught the people, 
he did not go into a church or a synagogue 
avd wait until they came to hear him. He went about 
doing good, and he was always ready to teach. Some- 
times he preached in the city streets, or by the seaside, 
or on the side of a mountain, with the people sitting 
around him. Sometimes he talked to great crowds that 
followed and pressed about him, and sometimes only to 
his dear disciples, as they walked through the flelds or 
sat resting in some qulet place. We read about his talk 
with Nicodemus, the wise ruler who came to him by 
night, and now we are going to hear about another talk 
that was just for one person alone : not a wise, rich, 
famous man whom everybody honored, but a poor 
woman, who was not even a good woman, and whom 
none of the Jews would have taken the trouble to teach. 
I'll tell you how it was that Jesus met this poor woman. 
He was going with his disciples from Jerusalem to an- 
other part of the country—a long walk, which took sev- 
eral days. On the second day they came to a long 
green valley between two mountains—the very green 
valley where Joseph’s brothers used to feed their sheep, 
and where Jacob, their father, once lived. There were 
no little brooks for the sheep and cattle to drink 
from, and so Jacob dug a deep well down through the 
rock till he found a cool spring of water. That gave 
him and his servants and his cattle plenty of water, and 
for all the years and years since Jacob died the people 
had gone on drawing water from the well. It was about 
noon when Jesus and his disciples came to Jacob’s well. 
Jesus was weary and faint with his journey, so he sat 
down by the wel] to rest while his disciples went on to 
a little village to buy something to eat. They would 
not be likely to leave Jesus all alone, and no doubt 
John, the one he loved best, and who tells us this gtory, 
stayed with him by the well. They could not get 
any water, for they had nothing to draw it with, but 
presently they saw a woman coming from the village to 
draw water from the well. She had a water-pot, or 
great jar, to fil] with water, and probably a pitcher and 
rope to draw it up. She was a Samaritan woman, and 
the Jews hated and despised the Samaritans, so that they 
would have nothing to do with them. They would not 
take so much asa drink of water from them ; so this 
woman was greatly surprised when Jesus sald to her, 
‘*Give me to drink.” She said, ‘‘ How fs it that thou, 
being a Jew, atkest drink of me, which am a woman of 
Samaria ?” The woman knew nothing about Jesus, but 
Jesus knew all about her. He knew what she was 
thinking in her heart, he knew all her life, he knew she 
was not trying to be good, and live as God had com- 
manded. But he was sorry for her. His heart was 
full of love aud pity for all; and so, though he was 
faint and tired, he began to teach this one poor woman, 
80 that she might find the way to God. He told her 
that if she would only ask, he would give her some- 
thing better than the water which she came so far to 
draw : he would gtve her living water, so that she would 
never be thirsty again. The woman wondered, but she 
did not understand what Jesus meant. She sald, ‘‘ Sir, 
thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well js deep ;” 
but Jesus explained to her that this living water was the 
gift of God : his grace, that is like a fountain springing 
up in the heart, making all good things live and grow, 
and giving us all wisdom and knowledge, so that we 
shall know how to please him. . © 

While the woman still wondered who this could be, 
Jesus told her all about her own life, and showed her 
that he knew all she had done. Then the woman said : 
“I see you ure @ prophet; can you tell me where {s 
the right place to worship God? Ought we to pray 
here upon this mountain, or ought we to go to Jeru- 
salem ?” 

Jesus said: ‘‘It makes no difference where you wor- 
ship God if you truly worship and obey him in your 
heart. No other worship is pleasing to him,” 

Then the woman wondered still more, because she 
had never heard that God would hear prayer wherever 
people truly prayed, and she looked at this strange 
teacher, who spoke as if he knew all things, and said: 
‘I know that sometime Messiah is coming to tell us 
all things.” And Jesus said to her: “J that speak 
unto thee am he,” 

How do you think the woman looked when she heard 
that? She had not a word to say. She just left her 





water-pot there by the well and hurried away to the city 
where she lived. Can you guess why she went, and 
what she said when she got there ? 

She sald: ‘‘ Come see a man who told me all things 
that ever I did ; is not this the Christ ?” 

She was just like Andrew and Philip: when she 
heard of Christ she wanted others to hear of him also, 
and she called every one to come. We shall hear more 
about her in our next lesson. 





HINTS AND HELPS. 
By A LAYMAN, 


N my town we draw lake water out of faucets in 
our houses, but down on Avenue B there lives a man 
who uses Jacob's well and a wheezy old pump, made 
out of a spruce log—despite he has significant frequency 
of diphtheria in the house. 





A fine sense of propriety is an excellent thing for 
pastor and people. If that sense of delicacy and that 
charming refinement and reserve which characterized 
Jesus ip his relations with others were more heartily the 
modern Inspiration, the church would be less scandal- 
ized, and Cresar be as much above suspicion as Cesar’s 
wife. 


If you want to get your hearers to think more of the 
truth illustrated than of the illustration, stop telling 
Jones about Adam’s sin, and turn an arc light on to 
Jones’s life. That will be likely to remind him that he 
is getting a full equivalent for his pew-rent. That was 
the way Jesus drew the att :ntion of the woman of Sa- 
maria away from well water to the empty buckets dan- 
gling in the depths of her own spiritual life. 


How much fonder are we of places than of sta‘es! I 
know a woman who speaks of a certain vestry, where 
the air is poor and the furnace continually vomiting 
forth carbonic acid gas, as the very gate of heaven ; and 
if I were not afraid I was misjudging her, I should say 
that she probably didn't ‘‘ enjoy her religion” anywhere 
else. It is strange, since God is not particularly de- 
voted elther to Gerizim or to Zion. 


Some people can see but one side of any question. 
They are unable to perceive that the other side is 
equally their side. Every coin in your pocket has a 
reverse to an obverse. This Samaritan »woman was 
anxious for Jesus to take sides with Abram and to 
antagonize Solomon. She forgot that Abram was the 
real founder of Solomon’s Temple. Hosts of people 
invite to religious antagonisms simply because they 
fail to see that the church, in the nature of things, is 
universal, and that there are so many churches, not 
because all are orthodox, but because each is orthodox 
in spots. Truth is so big an infinity that how on 
earth can it be finitely packed into any of our 
orthodoxies! Let denominations have thelr csreers— 
they have a mission. There is even a good Samart- 
tan, and 1 have heard there was once a very ungodly 
orthodoxy that got out of the way on the Jericho 
road. 





On this denominational question Jesus {s no sectary, 
but he declines hair-splitting. He will not talk 
about how many angels can pose on the point of a 
needie. He is loyal to his*ancestral denomination, but 
he is more loyal to universal orthodoxy. He lays 
down its test—Inner and spiritual loyalty to the king- 
dom of God. He does not berate Gerizim or Zion, 
but he declares there is a progressive development of 
Messianic truth, while he pays tribute to the old 
dispensation as the germ of the new. I never look at 
an acerb little crabapple tree in my back yard with 
contempt ; for I say, ‘‘ The Lord blees you, you little 
good-for-nothing, you were the progenitor of pippins !” 





Can Something be No Thing? Isa ghost something 
only inthe imagination? And if it exists in the imagl- 
nation, is it No Thing? Has not every feat of thinking 
or {waging its correlative in cellular changes—that is, 
is not something the matter with it ? Does it prove that 
carbonic gas does not exist because you can shoot peas 
through it ? 


The fact is that the touch of Thomas is less convince 
ing than the atmosphere of John. Was not the Decla- 
ration of Independence before it was written more a fact 
than King George III.? There is a levitation of the 
person as well as of the idea. Have you everscen a saint 
die? Does it occur to you how much lighter a man is 
awake thanasleep ? Put wings ona mummy, if you will, 
but he can’t fly. A backslidden Christian’s wings, like 
those of Icarus, won’t stick, butalive Christian is nearly 
light enough to be omnipresent. This is the real legiti- 
macy of the idea of wings. Goodness can fly when it 
does not choose to walk. The tendency of spiritualiza- 
tion is to universality and versatility as well as to ubiqui- 
ty and sublimation. Jesus in his highest moods changed 
his place with prodigious ease ; he came, he went; he 
appeared and he disappeared, no one knew whence or 
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whither. The transfiguration is more than the work of 
Raphael ; it is the work of that law of levitation which 
is universal—it is ‘‘ natural law in the spiritual world ”’ 
as well as spiritual law in the natura! world. It is life 
that is light ; death is never buoyant. The intenser the 
life the more it {s like wings. 





To be a spirit, then, is not to be extinguished, but to 
be by so much the more distinguished and valld. I do 
not care whether you invoke the substantial philosophy 
or the transsubstantial, you cannot get rid of something 
by calling it a spirit. To be a spiritual being isto be a 
being in @ more real sense than ever. I know not what 
fineness of organization this subtle spirit of ours may 
possess, but I know it is the breath of God, of a divine 
life, in a vehicle that has the graces of ubiquity and the 
intense life of perfect health. To be ina world where 
there is a perfectly working organism, where rest {s ac 
tlon, and where best powers have a best arena for useful 
exercise—this is to be the subject of a spiritual life. 





‘*God is a Spirit.” He is, and he is this perfectly, 
this subtly, this regally organized Unity. No man 
ever saw Him; no man can see Hiim. No man ever 
saw heat ; no man ever saw electricity ; no man ever 
saw hydrogen. We should stop believing anything if 
we belleved only what we saw or if we saw only what 
we belleved. The fact is, four-fifths of the habitable 
globe would be invisible if it weren't mixed with 
something else that was originally invisible. If faith 
is the witness of things unseen, then take HO2 and elec- 
trically disengage it. We overlook more than we look 
over ; the likeliest place to find your lost pocketbook {fs 
your pocket. 





What fs the conclusion of the whole matter ? That we 
must not learn to think of God as an inconsiderable ether 
in a considerable vacuum. To bea Spirit {s to be the 
highest form of matter, organic and energized by the 
highest type of Jife. It is to have new gifts both as to 
time and as to space ; to have new powers of vision both 
a3 to things external and things internal and eternal. 
The aureole of art, the radiant matter of science, the 
transfiguration of inspiratfon—these are not fictions, but 
the most substantial facts. To be immanent in spiritual 
life and pre-eminent therein, the source of all, is to be 
the All Father—Him whose express image we adore in 
Jesus. God, who is thus a Spirit, a Being of untold 
goodness, life, and light, of matchless love and energy, 
of perfect omniscence and omnipresence, is to give us 
in our spiritual life the lineal title to his facility of 
knowing and moving. We shall not be ghosts wander 
ing by some misty Acheron ; but we shal! be spiritually 
clothed upon, individuals in the kingdom of God and 
versatile in the kingdom of love. 


Mystery is our environment; but spiritual is our 
environment also. Electricity is the modern miracle 
worker ; yet we never touch it but we drop it, and we 
never see it but we die. We never get a calm tlil these 
positive and negative invisibles meet in a holy kiss. 
The prophet heard the still, small voice as distinctly as 
Moses heard the thunders of Sinai. Force and mind 
are not identical, but they are correlated. Darwin is 
yet brooding over the first chicken, and he is yet as 
dazed at the universe as the birdling which has just 
pecked through the shell. 





Aristotle was not mistaken. Socrates, too, was ortho- 
dox ; extremes meet. A human soul has not yet been 
captured, but it has captured. The doctrines of mate 
rialism and of spiritualism are coming together. I hope 
their kiss will be a holy kiss instead of a holy hiss. Our 
philosophies haven't half dreamed the truth and verity 
of the spiritual world. By and by, putting our little 
slices together, we may find they all may be correlated, 
co-ordinated parts of that perfect sphere which is the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Nobody ts 
wholly mistaken, I hope; but many of us are badly so. 
Starting with the spectrum of the Spirit is the only cer- 
tain way to know Him who js the Sun of Righteousness, 
and whom to know is life eternal. 





God is everywhere; hence is without place to the 
exclusion of other places. Weare up and down, here 
and there, but God is equally omnipotent and omnis 
clent. If God is in one place to you more than in 
another place, it is because you are unable to vividly 
realize atruth. ’Tis better to go to Gerizim or to Zion 
to find God than to lose sight of him altogether. But 
people who see God unly in spots are not spotlessly his, 
as he asks they shall be. To see God in nature, in the 
birds of the air, in the running brook, in the hum of 
insects, in the mountain and sea, and in the tiniest 
objects about us—this is to be really at one with him in 
Jesus, who is the great naturalist, the great object 
teacher. If you have not learned from this episode at 


Jacob’s well that the kingdom of God is neither meat 
nor drink, nor place nor time, nor lineage nor race, nor 
style nor size of hat, then you have read this great reve- 
lation to little purpose. What you are, not where you 
are nor who you are, will be the issue of the last assize. 
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EASTER SONGS. 


By FANNIE [SABEL SHERRICK. 


I. 
“’ HRIST is risen! Easter blossoms 
Bud and bloom anew 
In the valleys of the spring-time, 
Arched by spaces blue. 
In the flower-swept fields and meadows, 
Smiling, walks the Spring. 
From her violet aisles the bird-songs 
Swell for Christ, the King. 
Mount to mount rejoices ; 
Earth is passing fair ! 
All her breath is incense, 
All her voice is prayer! 


Il. 
Christ is risen! Easter song-bells 
Voice the love of God 
As they swing with joy triumphant 
O’er the blossoming sod. 
In the aisles of dim cathedrals 
Organ-notes of prayer 
Domeward fioat on rapturous song-wings 
Through the inceneed air. 
Slipping through the sunsbine, 
Pinioned, dies dark care. 
Peace! the bells are ringing: 
Peace supreme, and prayer. 


Ill. 
Christ is risen! Souls of mortals 
Don the holy bloom 
Of the spirit, heaven-ascended 
From the shadowed tomb. 
On the pulsing heart descendeth 
Joy this Easter-day. 
Lilied hosts with golden censers 
Christward point the way ! 
Song to song is swelling ; 
Men the joy-notes sing, 
Earth with rapture filling, 
Christ still lives, our King ! 








THE UNBROKEN CHAIN. 
By THE Rev. Par.ies Brooks, D.D. 


* But I would not bave you to be ignorant, brethren, concern- 
ing them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not even, as others 
which have nohope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even s0 them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him.”’—1 Thess. iv., 13, 14. 

IRST and Second Thessalonians contain nothing of 
argument. Once, indeed, the writer warms up in 
earnest denunciation of the constant hinderers of his work. 
This is near the close of the Second Epistle. In a verse 
or two, almost as if by accident, he expresses himself 
about the Jews who opposed the Gospel. It isan excep- 
tional instance. In general, these two Epistles are such 
discourses as one would address to his dearest friends, by 
whom he is perfectly sure of being understood. Ween- 
counter a difficulty in interpretation from our desire to 
be too systematic. There is here no scheme drawn out. 
Paul is simply uttering, earnestly and faithfully, exhor- 
tations as they come to his mind. 

The First and Second Epistles of St. Paul te the Thes- 
salonians were written earliest of all the books of the 
New Testament—before the other Epistles, before the 
Apocalypse, and before the Gospels. No other Christian 
writings that have gone forth into the world bear so early 
adate. When wethink of the multitudes of writings 
that have gone forth, there must always be something 
of special interest in these two books of the Christian 
Scriptures that head the long procession. 

We shall better understand these Epistles if we read, 
in connection with them, the first half of the seventeenth 
chapter of the Acts. At Thessalonica St. Paul found a 
synagogue of the Jews; and, as his custom was, he 
went in and preached Christ. He tried to make the 
Jews take this great heritage of Christianity. But he 
found here no welcome among the Jews. His reception 
was the same as in other places. The preaching of the 
Goepel seemed to be an interference with the life of the 
community. It was followed by confusion and tumult. 
The Apostle was hurried away by the friendly solicitude 
of those who believed in him, and he went on to 
Athens. At length Timothy followed, bringing to Paul 
some account of what was taking place in Thessalonica. 
He said that the disciples who were left behind had not 
been spared from persecution, but they had been stead- 
fast in the midst of their sufferings. St. Paul seems to 
have sat down, his whole soul glowing with sympathy 
for the persecuted church, and poured out his soul in 
the First Epistle. Certain things in the First Epistle 
were misapprehended, and the Second Epistle was writ- 
ten to correct the misapprehension. 

What is the teaching of St. Paul to the Thessalonian 
Church? We find something of what might have been 
expected from the working of the spiritual life in the 
Apostle and in the Church. We cannot read any of the 
Epistles of St. Paul without seeing how constantly he is 
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thinking of the everlasting life opened to the world by 
Jesus Christ. He was brought to Jesus by the divine 
utterances of Jesus himself, speaking to him out of the 
spiritual world. The picture which St. Paul had of Jesus 
was of Jesus as he is in the spiritual life—not as he was 
while walking in Galilee. He was to St. Paul not so 
much the Jesus of the Crucifixion as the Jesus of the 
Resurrection. The Resurrection! That is the great cry 
and watchword that St. Paul is slways uttering. Jesus, 
tising from the grave, opened the doors of eternity for 
every man. To the story of the Resurrection the church 
turns in her persecution and distress for comfort. 

The disciples at Thessalonica had taken to their hearts 
what Paul had told them of the life of the world to 
come. They looked on the picture with eyes quickened 
by the sufferings that they were undergoing every day. 
They saw Jesus in his immortality ; and in the immor- 
tality of Jesus they saw their own. The First Epistle 
was written for consolation to the suffering. It con- 
tains instructions and assurances in regard to the ever- 
lasting life. The Apostle pours out his whole soul to 
those who, he was sure, would understand him, those 
to whom the hope of everlasting life was present in the 
midst of all their sufferings. He told them of those 
who had passed already over the river, and entered into 
the life beyond. St. Paul, in the early part of his min- 
istry, with all the Christian disciples, was looking for 
the speedy return of Jesus. And the question was 
raised, ‘‘ If it be so, if Jesus is coming to establish his 
church, and we shall be with him in his glory, then 
what of our brethren who have passed out of the world 
before us ?” This was the absorbing question. Mothers 
had lost their children, brothers had lost their brothers. 
One by one these had passed out of their sight. And 
those who remained said, ‘‘ What is to become of those 
who are taken away from us out of this visible world 
before Christ comes back here?” St. Paul's answer was 
that they who remained and were alive should not pre- 
vent—go before—those who had passed away. Jesus 
would bring with him those who had already died. He 
would go through the regions of the dead and bring 
back the souls that had once belonged to this world, and 
establish their lives. Thus those who had died and 
those whom Christ should find at his coming would be 
united and dwell forever with God. 

This teaching had so filled their minds that they 
began to look for the coming of Christ at once. The 
tendency to anticipate the speedy coming of the end of 
the world has shown itself always. When the Apostle 
used the term ‘‘ we” they interpreted it of himself and 
the disciples immediately around him. Though even 
St. Paul himself did think of the end of the world as 
close at hand, yet he wished all men to live as if it might 
be far away. He wished them to live under the 
power of the thought that the end of the world was im- 
mediately coming, and yet not to grow selfish and 
heedless in their duties from day today. It ought not 
to trouble us that St. Paul and all the early Apostles 
were thus looking for the speedy coming of Christ— 
who, in all these centuries in which the world has been 
lingering, sinning, struggling on amidst doubts and 
difficulties, has not yet completely come. It ought not 
to surprise us to find this expectation shared by St. Paul 
in the full ardor of his first Epistles. In his later writ. 
ings this idea passed out of St. Paul’s mind. He grew 
to apprehend that the coming of Christ might be post- 
poned fora longtime. In all the New Testament the 
element of time is left out. The Saviour had said, “ Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son.” It is not 
strange, when that darkness lay on the mind of the 
Saviour himself, that there should have been a like 
darkness on the mind of his disciples. The element of 
time is nothing to one who Hives in eternity and is deal- 
ing with eternal things. This great unfolding expert. 
ence of the world is nothing to him who sits in eternity 
and sees the glory to come. To the Apostle, as to 
other men, something must be left to the development 
of experience. Some problems must wait for time to 
unravel them. 

From time to time in Christian bistory the same ideas 
have come into the church. The disciples have looked 
to the skies, anticipating the appearing of the Lord, 
And the world has always needed to be taught the same 
lesson—that there is no fixed time possible in which we 
are to expect the accomplishment of this hope. But 
this world is Christ’s world, and Christ is coming into 
it. These are the epistles of immortality. They have 
vibrated with rich assurance in multitudes of sorrowing 
Christian hearts, as men have **ooc %n the borders of 
life and wondered what is tu > ‘heir destiny in that 
state of being toward which their thoughts sre so con- 
stantly pressing. 

The idea of immortality has given rise to the greatest 
emotions which it is possible for men to feel. It has 
caused the highest hopes and the most terrible fears, 
The immortal soul has anticipated {ts own immortality, 
and refused to believe in any specious argument that 
tells it life will end here. Pictures of that future life 
come floating down into this present life, Men have 





lived in that other world years before they went there. 
Men have kept company with the souls there in closer 
association than with those who were beside them all 
the time. Multitudes who have doubted the immortal- 
ity of the soul in their days of ease have, in days of 
distress and strain, by the bedside of desr friends: 
belleved with a deep human belief that nothing could 
shake. The heart of man finds its only satisfaction in 
the expectation of another life. The reaching after 
immortality has been the heart’s deepest underlying 
root in all the ages of mankind. This world is not 
enough. We put out our hand, and it falls on one little 
part of the great scenery ; we listen, and hear but one 
note out of the great chorus. The Thessalonians be- 
lleved in the other life because they found nothing in 
this life to satisfy them. We, too, lay hold on the great 
hope in order to forget how cruel, disappointing, and 
bewildering this life is which we are living here. And 
when that impulse rises in our hearts, and we look back 
amidst our cries and struggles and see the same impulse 
flickering or else blazing in lives gone before, we become 
stronger by the sight of their faith. 

There are certain questions which men will never 
cease to ask, and to which they will never find, in this 
world, satisfactory answers. We wish to know what 
are the occupations of that other life and the conditions 
under which souls live there. There is only one answer 
given us in the New Testament—one great, certain an- 
swer that is continually repeated—the assurance that 
souls which have passed into the other life are growing 
always dearer to God. One thing which we want to 
know about the friends who are separated from us in 
this world is the company in which they are living. 
This is what the anxious parent wants to know about 
the child who is away from home; what we want to 
know about any fricnd who {s traveling in dangerous 
lands. The one great assurance of the New Testament 
in regard to the eterna! world—an assurance that ought 
to be satisfactory and sufficlent—is that those who have 
gone before are with God. Let that cheer us. Let us 
restrain our wondering and curiosity, or be willing that 
they should not be satisfied, so long as we know with 
certainty that every soul passing out of this mortal life 
into the immortal] is with the great, true, loving, unfor- 
getting Father. Such souls are in the hands of a mercy 
that never fails, in the hands of a power that can pro- 
vide for all the wants of that unknown life. Is there 
not, in this teaching which St. Paul sent back by Tim- 
othy to the Thessalonians, a kind of answer to one of 
the deepest questions which we ask? We have here 
the assurance that there shall be no separation of those 
who have passed before from those who are left behind. 
God will gather together all souls, and they shall be 
together through a]! eternity. 

Very often the best revelations come to us in connec- 
tion with some other subject. That question that {s 
pressing upon our souls all the time, ‘‘ Shall we know 
each other there ?” has been pressing upon the souls of 
bellevers in all ages. The Thessalonians longed as we 
long for the everlasting company of those near and dear. 
And St. Paul's assurance was that God would bring 
them who had gone before, and fasten their lives to the 
lives of those whom he should find here at his coming. 
They who had gone before should come, with all the 
llfe opened to them in their immortality, to the Thessa- 
lonfans who were gathered from their humble trades, 
and there should be no separation. 

We cannot think of ourselves apart from those whom 
we most intimately love. I may forget the man with 
whom I did business to-day ; I may forget the man who 
rode by my side in the railway car yesterday. These 
men have not laid hold on my spiritual life. But that 
which has laid hold on the spirit is part of the spirit. 
The mother’s teaching to the child binds mother and 
child forever and ever. Brothers’ lives are not two, but 
one, forever and ever. The relation of teacher and 
scholar, if there has been any real association, has made 
the teacher part of the taught, and the taught part of 
the teacher. We know it by the way in which we live 
continually @ part of the life of those who have passed 
to the eternal world. We are not separated from them 
now. We live in memory of what we know they once 
were, and in thought of what they are now in the 
eternal world. I shall not merely be with those with 
whom I have had spiritual communion here ; I shall be 
with them as I have never been with them here. The 
bodily differences will be taken away, the prisons will 
be broken open, our souls will meet in close union as 
they have never met here on earth. There are some 
perplexities which result from the finiteness of our 
nature, and the impossibility of comprehending the 
infinite. I have looked in imagination into the other 
world, and seen it thronged and crowded with the 
millions in all the ages sweeping into it, and I have said 
‘How shall I find the few scattered souls that I have 
known on earth?” The doubt comes of finiteness. 
Those few souls are for me essentially ‘he souls of the 
everlasting life. Next to the Saviour and the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, the souls through whose ministry 
my soul has been helped are to me ‘he dwellers in the 
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heavenly world. I shall go to them there as each soul 
goes to its own degree and place in the life of the New 
Jerusalem. We come back to the truthfulness of our 
first impulse, and know that we are to be not only for- 
ever with the Lord, but forever with all those we 
love. 

It seems to me to be the great use of the certainty that 
we shall live forever with the souls whom we know in 
this world, to teach us to live with them now as {mmor- 
tal beings ought to live with one another. If I am to 
live through all eternity with a soul which has been 
closely fastened to me in great ministries, in what 
reverence ought I to live toward that soul now! 
How should I rejoice in that soul’s progress, and 
stifle every baser feeling that comes up in regard to It! 
The thorough entrance of this great truth into our pres- 
ent life would reorganize, revivify, and reinspire human 
society. Then households and churches would be differ- 
ent. The ordinary intercourse of society would become 
sacred, as the preliminary touches of souls that are to 
belong together through all eternity. It is indeed some- 
thing good for us to believe this. Belleving this, we shall 
see each others’ souls as well as bodies. And we shall 
pray for the highest life which it is possible for souls to 
live with souls. We shall walk together in this ante. 
chamber of our lives in such a manner that we shall be 
fit to walk together forever. 

The Second Epistle shows that the disciples had fastened 
their eyes absolutely on the other life, to the neglect of 
the duties of this life. St. Paul seems to put out his 
hand to restrain this tendency, and to say, ‘‘ Gaze not too 
much, too exclusively, on eternity. Look up into the ever- 
lasting life and get inspiration ; then do the duties of this 
life with the inspiration gathered from that life.” He 
takes the teaching from his own experience. We are 
not simply listening to doctrines which he learned and 
repeated, but to the utterances of the great experiences of 
his heart. He, too, had found himself fastening his 
thoughts on thecoming of the Saviour. And he had been 
led to understand that he had nothing to do with the time 
of Jesus’s coming. He did his work under the inspiration 
of the thought that Jesus was coming some time or other. 
He might forget the coming of Jesus, and be surprised 
at any glorious moment when the skies should open and 
he be found at his preaching or his tent-making. So 
he taught the disciples to settle themselves down in 
commonplace Thessalonica again, to endure their perse- 
cution and do their work, inspired by the thought that 
Christ was coming some day. That is the noblest ure, 
the only true use, of the hope of eternal life. Wedonot 
grasp the meaning of that hope unless we make it an in- 
aspiration toward the doing of the duties which God has 
given us here. When the first disciples had seen Jesus 
ascending, the angel said, ‘‘ Why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven ? This same Jesus shall so come in like manner.” 
And then he sentthem about thelr work. They were to 
go to it in the strength of this heavenly hope. St. Paul 
never conceived of the future life as something different 
and separated from this world. He alwaysseems to talk 
as if there were but one life, graded as the imperfect and 
the perfect. Our memories of the death-bed, where the 
ties of life are broken, do not enter into the teaching 
of St. Paul. In his thought, life seems to sweep in one 
continuous, unbroken line, from some town square in 
which a few disciples had listened to his teaching, right 
on up to the throne of God. 

It is possible for eternity to be forever sending back 
floods of light upon this life. If we stretch a screen be 
tween us and the sun, we shall be always thinking of 
the screen. We must go to the other side of the screen 
before we can see the sunlight. But if we take away 
the screen, down from the sun into all the space between 
us and it comes the sunlight. Christianity was the 
removal of the screen. Through Christianity the life 
that now is and the life which is to come were made but 
one life. I can feel this life which now is to the very 
end, as I feel the years behind me to my boyhood, as 
my boyhood felt the years of manhood with their 
strength. So our total life here and hereafter {is not 
something which comes to an end at death, and {s takon 
up again by the grace of God somewhere else. It is 
continuous and never broken. Death {s nothing but the 
gathering of the rays of life into a focus, thenceforth 
to one unbroken life. The knowledge of what I am 
going to be millions and millions of years hence becomes 
part of my inspiration now. That knowledge makes 
my dally task seem not unworthy of immortality. In 
the dignity of that immortality I do that task. 

Sometimes the question is asked, ‘‘ What would you 
do to-day if you knew that to-night would be the end of 
your life? Would you go apart, lay your task aside, 
separate yourself, and pray, and so be ready for the 
summons of death ?” The nobler feelings of men have 
always answered, ‘‘ No ; I should go on with the task I 
was doing—with human work, with helping my friends, 
only more earnestly, because the time {fs short. I am 
trying to leave the world brighter and richer. To do that 
more faithfully shall be my task this afternoon, if I am 
to die to-night.” Here is the whole rich substance of 
the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 


THE W‘ONDER-WORKER. 


HE following ac\dress was delivered by a Brahmin 

at a meeting in which the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain 
had delivered a lectaire contrasting the Vedas and the 
Bible. At the concltision this man arose and said : 


‘* Behold that mango tree on yonder roadside! Its fruit 
is approaching to ripe ness. Bears it that fruit for itself or 
for its own profit? k'rom the moment the first ripe fruits 
turn their yellow sides toward the morning sun until the 
last mango is pelted off,, it is assailed with showers of sticks 
and stones from boys a nd men and every passer-by, until it 
stands bereft of leaves, with branches knocked off, bleeding 
from many a broken tvrig; and piles of stone underneath, 
and clubs and sticks Modged in its boughs, are the only 
trophies of its joyous crip) of fruit. Is it discouraged ? Does 
{t cease to bear fruit? Dies it say, ‘If lam barren no one 
will pelt me, and I shall live in peace?’ Not at all. The 
next season the budding leaves, the beauteous flowers, the 
tender fruit, again appear. Again it is pelted and broken 
and wounded, but goes 011 bearing, and children’s children 
pelt its branches and enjoy its fruit. 

“That is atype of tha3se missionaries. I have watched 
them well, and have seei what they are. What do they 
come to this country for? What tempts them to leave their 
parents, friends, and country, and come to this, to them, 
unhealthy climate? Is it for gain or for profit that they 
come? Some of us country clerks in Government offices 
receive more salary than they. 1s it for the sake of an easy 
life? See how they work, and then tell me. No; they seek, 
like the mango tree, to bear fruit for the benefit of others, 
and that, too, though treated with contumely and abuse 
from those they are ben efiting. 

‘Now, what is it that makes them do all this for us? /? is 
their Bible. I have looked into it a good deal at one time and 
another, in the different languages I chance to know. It is 
just the same in all languages. The Bible—there is nothing 
to compare with it in all our sacred books for goodness and 
purity and holiness and love, and for high motives of action. 

‘“*Where did the English-speeking people get all their 
intelligence and energy and cleverness and power? It is 
their Bible that gives it to them. And now they bring it to 
us and eay, ‘ This is what raised us; take it and raise your- 
selves !’ They do not force it upon us, as the Mohammedans 
did with their Koran, but they bring it in love, and translate 
it into our languages, and lay it before us, and say: ‘ Look 
at it; read it ; examine it, and see if it is not good.’ Of one 
thing I am convinced: do what we will, oppose it as we 
may, it is the Christian’s Bible that will, sooner or later, 
work the regeneration of this land.” 








A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


HE following letter has been received, giving an 
account of the sewing-school in connection with a 
church at Geneva, N. Y. The method is somewhat 
different from that pursued in the churchin New York, 
and will be suggestive : 


Editor Christian Union: 

You may like to know that the ‘“‘New Use for the 
Churches ” spoken of in this week’s paper is not altogether 
new, even among country churches. The North Presbyte- 
rian Church of Geneva, N. Y., organized a Saturday Sew- 
ing School about ten years ago, and it continues to be one 
of the most practical and successful benevolent works of 
that church. It grew out of the fact that an unusual num- 
ber of poor children attended the Sunday-school who 
needed clothing, and, after many garments had been made 
and given away, some one suggested the idea of teaching 
the children to make their own clothes and to keep them in 
repair. So the school was started. The ladies engaged in 
it had to form and work out their own plans, and of course 
improved by experience. After the children had learned how 
to sew, they were allowed to work on the garments they 
needed for their own use. Material was furnished by vari- 
ous members of the church, and so feeely that the treas- 
urer’s duties were light, and she seldom had, or needed, more 
than a dollar or two in her purse. No restriction was made 
as to the pupils. There were a few colored, Episcopal, and 
Roman Catholics among them. Once the priest objected to 
a member of his flock for sending her children to a Protest- 
ant school. ‘Sure, sir, I’m too busy to tache them meself, 
and it’s learning to be industrious girls they are.’”? The 
priest inquired if any religious teaching was given, and 
finally withdrew his objection. The meetings are opened 
with a brief prayer by one of the teachers, and a hymn. 
8ome well-to-do mothers with large families begged the 
privilege of sending their older girls. The term runs from 
November to April, and is closed by an annual meeting, at 
which an apron is given to each scholar who has been reg- 
ular in attendance, and refreshments to all. Friends are 
invited in, report read, and the pastor makes a brief 
address. I amsorry I cannot give the amount of work done 
each year as shown in these reports. Some of the other 
churches have since started schools of their own. 

W. 3... C. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


ND tratn the body too. Train it, not as a mere 
beautiful human frame, but as a future partaker 

in those scenes of transcendent joy and worship which 
are described in the Apocalypse. ‘‘ Present your 
bodies,” says the Apostle, ‘‘a living sacrifice”—in 
works certainly, and in that best of all kinds of work, 
in worship. Worship, including its lower element of 
bodily reverence, as well as its higher element of spirit 











ual communion—worship is a direct preparation for 





heaven. The body which is never reverent, which 
never bends here on earth in adoration before the Being 
of beings, is not likely to be joined toa spirit that has 
really learnt here to hold communion with the Holy 
and the Infinite. In such matters as this, my breth- 
ren, Christian instinct is better, far better, than argu- 
ment. When eternity is once treated by a man asa 
practical reality, he is }ikely very soon to make up his 
mind how to bear himself among the things of time.— 
[Canon Liddon. 


Herein is that saying true, one soweth and another reap- 
eth. This proverb is one of the oldest in existence. 
Moses was a living illustration of its truth. He had all 
the trouble and anxlety in delivering the Israelites from 
Egypt, while Joshua reaped all the honors in taking 
them into Canaan. The disciples of Christ reaped 
where the patriarchs, prophets, and John the Baptist 
had sown. I. In every-day life this proverb holds true. 
The strong farmer often sows the seed in spring, and 
has pasged to his rest before the reaping time. II. The 
merchant who gathers wealth is often taken away, and 
leaves others to reap what he has sown. III. Parents 
commit a crime, and their innocent children have often 
with broken hearts to reap in shame the fruit of that 
crime. 1V. God’s workers to day sow seed in humble 
faith, of which some one will reap the frult. Success 
must not be estimated by present visible frult. V. 
Though the sower may not on earth see the fruit, yet 
the sower and reaper shall rejoice together hereafter.— 
[D. Parker Morgan, D.D. 


What a moment that will be, my friends, when we 
look back upon the closed door of life! He opened It, 
and we entered, and he shuts it. How we shall remem- 
ber work unaccomplished, chances for service! Let us 
live in the spirit of the Most Holy and True. Let us 
remember that every passage in life, every door, has been 
gone through by Jesus Christ first of all. This will be 
our joy, our solace ; the ineffable delight will be to find 
that everywhere he will accompany us, and hold us up, 
and cheer us by his presence. He is not only the door 
Keeper, whose place is at the portal, but he is the master 
of the house, the Lord. Every bliss in it is his, and our 
bliss shall be that we are at home. ‘‘ He that is holy, 
he that is true, he that hath the key of David, he that 
openeth and no map shutteth, and shutteth and no man 
openeth ”—may he be our keeper, our guide, and our 
master in the palace of our Lord.—[L. L. D. Beaven. 








There will be, too, when life’s short day is o’er, an 
unbridged stream for you to pass. God pity you if then 
you find yourself homeless, with not an inch of posses- 
sion in the promised land ; no home in the many man- 
sions ; an eternal exile from the family of God! Now 
heed the Father’s call. Turn homeward your steps. 
Make his house your rest, and his love your abiding 
portion. Then may I meet you with all the returning 
children of the household in the courts above.—{ Cuyler. 


Without holiness no man can see the Lord ; without 
holiness no man can know what true _ blessedness is. 
Righteousness, holiness, goodness, love—behold, this is 
salvation, this is blessedness. There is but one way to 
be blessed—to be brought into oneness with God, that 
is, with the will of God, and so, as Christ’s object is the 
same, 80 necessarily is his method. Now whereabouts 
are we in respect to all this? Is the will of God our 
delight, is it to us a joy to think of Christas being ‘‘ the 
same yesterday, TO-DAY, and for ever’’?—| Dabney. 


He was to afford a glorious rest. ‘‘ And his rest,” 
says the prophet, ‘‘shall be glorious.” This is the prom- 
ise which Jesus himself repeated in words of most pre- 
clous significance when he said, ‘‘ Come unto me and I 
will give you rest.” This rest, as the word used implies, 
‘‘isan asylum of repose, honor, freedom, such as the 
Hebrew wife found in her husband’s house, such as the 
Hebrew race found in thesacred land when it was wholly 
their own, such as the Hebrew prophets had found in 
God in the moments of their loftiest inspiration.” To 
this rest Christ calls us all, and the rest, when we find 
it, is glorious. Rest from the accusations of conscience, 
because we look to him who encompasses us with his 
complete salvation ; rest frem the distress and the con- 
flict of intellectual questionings, Lccause we accept “ the 
truth as it is in Jesus ;” rest from the strivings of a vain 
ambition, because we set our affection upon the unseen 
things which he has promised to bestow ; rest from the 
frettings of anxtety about the future, because we are 
united to him and have the pledge of bis protection ; rest 
from the fear of death, because he is the resurrection 
and the life ; rest personal and present; rest without 
lassitude and without weariness ; rest whose ceaseless 
activity is the perfect harmony of every power ; rest 
which is now a foretaste of the life within the New 
Jerusalem. ‘‘I will give you rest.” How many long- 
ings would be met if that promise could be realized ! 
how many eager questions would be solved if that prom- 
ise would open with {ts treasures! Yet the rest is offered, 
freely offered. Christ himself presses it upon our ac. 
ceptance. If weare willing to receive it, it may be ours, 
—([Heary M. Booth. 
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OUR HOME MISSIONARY ANNIVERSARY. 


T the approaching annual meeting the question of 
an occasional anniversary in some Western center 
will be reported upon. The bulk of the Socfety’s field 
force is already West and South of Chicago ; the largest 
numerical portion of its constituency is the other side of 
the Alleghanies ; and it isa matter deserving serious and 
candid consideration whether the annual meeting should 
not be held in that city. As it is, the rank and file of 
the laborers can never come to Saratoga. Distance and 
expense put it out of the question. Yet surely thes 
need the stimulus and instruction furnished by this 
great missionary convention. It fs sald, and justly, that 
Western churches and individuals ought to contribute 
more liberally to the Society’s exchequer ; but one of 
the surest ways to secure this desired result is by the 
educational influence of this meeting. In Chicago there 
would be a better representation of the two classes 
which ought to be brought together—viz , workers and 
givers. I know at Saratoga we are nearer the present 
sources of supply financtally, but an occasional transfer 
of this meeting to the West would do much to augment 
Western interest and support. Besides, In a great 
metropolis—itself a mission field, in part, where the 
problem of city evangel'zation is being most earnestly 
pressed—such a convention as {s the one under discussion 
would not only exert a profound local influence, but 
would also, in turn, be deeply affected by its peculiar 
environment. The friends and patrons of this cause 
ought now and then to come nearer to the battle line, 
nearer to the great fields where the Society’s expendi- 
tures of men and money are the largest. There would, 
in our estimation, be an immense access of influence to 
the annual gathering, both generally as well as locally, 
by such a change. No one for a moment supposes that, 
in enjoyment and attractive surroundings, uny place can 
vie with Saratoga; but what would be lost in those par- 
ticulars would be more than compensated for in the 
advantages afforded by such acenter as Chicago. There 
the press facilities would give to the convention’s doings 
a publicity and reach nowhere else attainable. There, 
too, the imperative nature of the Society’s work would 
be seen and felt by every one. The great anniversaries 
of the English missionary societies are held in London ; 
and in this country an agency like the Home Missionary 
Soctety should hold its annual assembly in the most 
populous centers. Its recent emphasis of the impor- 
tance of saving the citles would be more generally recog- 
nized if it should call its supporters to meet for counsel 
and co-operation in some Western city. Any legal 
obstacles now preventing this ought to be removed, else 
they practically restrict its national character and work. 
If, every third year, the anniversary meeting should be 
held in the West, it might answer for a while. The 
same love for the cause which has drawn such a goodly 
number to Saratoga would surely bring an equal num- 
ber of delegates West. It would be a reflection on the 
loyalty of Eastern patrons to say they would not be 
induced to go so far as Chicago. At all events, some- 
thing is due the immense constituency at the West that 
this anniversary meeting ought to reach and imbue 
with a new enthus!asm. M. M. G. Dana. 
St. Paci, MINN. 








MEETING OF THE NEW YORK AND 
BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION. 


N interesting and animated meeting of the New 
York and Brooklyn Association of Congregational 
Churches took place last week, Tuesday evening, at 
the Park Church in Brooklyn. Ten churches were rep- 
resented, and the reports of the committees were, in the 
main, encouraging. The principal address of the even- 
ing was by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, on “‘ Soclalism.” 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Shearman sald (as re- 
ported in the Brooklyn “‘ Union”) : 


It was surprising how many men were Socialists with- 
out knowing it; how many did not believe that Socialism 
was governed by certain laws, but wno believed that soctety 
was organized without any laws. One class of men believed 
that society was developed and could not be made over 
again. We could trim society; we could clip it and mar it the 
same asatree. The Socialist looked on society as something 
which be should recast, and all that should be done to revise 
society was to trim and trim it, limb end branch. The fun- 
damental otject of Socialism was to prevent mercan- 
tile competition. Some of these ideas had astrong hold on 
the minds of the Americans, ani a very general feeling was 
prevalent that men owning great fortunes were dangerous 
precisely as they used their money in business. A man was 
still more dangerous when he used his wealth to procure 
more wealth. Mr. Shearman was opposed to trying to ferret 
out a way to better distribute moneys that were now ina few 
hands. because he thought it would work out in time itseif. 
He was nota friend of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and claimed 
the gentleman was an oppressor of the people. He went about 
his wok with no unselfish motives, yet he did not give and 
distribuie his money of his own free will. He was a philan- 
thropist in his way. Mr. Shearman’s confidence in a prest- 
dent of a railroad who was not receiving at least $10,000 a 





year was small. Hehad no solidity unless he was getting at 
least $25,000 per year. The result of consolidation had been 
to reduce the rates of freight two-thirds since Cornelius 
Vanderbilt began his consolidation. Consolidation inter- 
fered with competition, but when the latter was too great 
nature called on other forces to counteract it. Socialists 
said, Why not have no evil at all instead of one evil to 
counteract another? The concentration of capital had 
forced labor out of mills and factories. The price of cotton 
in olden days was seventy cents per pound. Nowit had fallen 
to seven cents a pound, and the outlook was that it would 
fall lower. The results of competition would produce the 
very results the Socialist desired to obtain. Mr. Shearman 
did not believe in encouraging rich men, as they would en- 
courage themselves. Neither did he want to take anything 
away from them. The rich man was*not the hardest task- 
master to work under. A large capitalist would not raise his 
rents like a small one. This was because the large capitalist 
had a method of transacting his business, while the small capi- 
talist was looking to catch hold of every penny he could lay 
his hands on. The speaker was in favor of free education, 
for the reason if it were not for that but few children would 
be educated, as parents would not pay the expense of bring- 
irg up their children in a proper manner. He then referred 
his audience’s attention to ladies’ sewing circles. He 
claimed that none of the ladies in attendance could truth- 
fully say that all their home sewing was done. He thought 
that they should employ poor women to do the home work. 

There could never be an overproduction in this country, 

especially by a seamstress. 

At the evening session a spirlted debate on the subject 
of ‘‘ High License” wss carried on between Secretary 
Robert Graham, of the Church Temperance Society, 
and Dr. I. K. Funk, the latter speaking in favor of 
prohibition. 








WOMAN'S BOARD OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. 


ONE could attend such a meeting as was held, 

April 14 and 15, in Dr. Cuyler’s church in Brook- 
lyn, without being intensely interested. It was the 
occasion of the sixteenth anniversary of the Woman's 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
The usual devotional exercises, led by Mrs. E. P. 
Thwing, opened the meeting. After a very cordial 
address by Mrs. H. B. Jackson, the report of the Home 
Secretary was read by Mra. Thomas Denny. This 
showed a most gratifying increase of interest, though 
still only alf of the women on our church rolls are 
actively engaged in the work. Twenty-five new auxilia- 
ries and thirty-six new bards were reported. Report of 
Treasurer showed a total contribution of over $42,000. 
Miss Parsons gave a short sketch of the alm of the 
various missfonary publications. Then came a notably 
interesting feature, the taik of Mrs. I. M. Shaw on the 
work in North China. Mrs. Shaw was dressed in ful] 
Chinese costume. She said, in part: 

‘““Tf I could only take yon to see what I have seen, you 
mothers who so love your little ones, if I could only show 
you those heathen mothers who have no hope for their little 
children whom God has taken from their arms! They are 
tanght that these are to be little demons to torment them. 
The mother-heart is the same the world over ; and when I told 
them of One above who loved their babies far better than 
they did, how their faces brightened as they said, ‘Can it be 
true? How glad we are that yon have come to tell us.’ When 
I see the crowds of women and children, and realize how soon 
they will be beyond our help, I mourn that the laborers are 
so few. The ladies of America spend five times more in kid 
gloves than all the contributions for missions. There is so 
much to stir your hearts, and so much at home of wealth 
and strength of intellect, what can tho dear Lord think of 
the pittance sent to his darkened ones ? Think how it would 
be to you if your cherished daughter, your loved son, was 
lost in one of these great cities. Nothing of all you had 
would be too great to pour ont that the child might be 
brought back. And each heathen soul is just as dear to our 
Saviour. What can he think of your indifference ?” 

In the afternoon the address of Mrs. W. F. Bainbridge 
on medical missions was heard with undivided atten- 
tionthroughout. She spoke of the place women have 
won for themselves in the medical profession, but 
said that was not enough; Christians should realize 
far more the enormous demand among hundreds of 
millions for female medical miesionarles. Educated 
Christian women should all be able to answer six inquir- 
fes: 1. Have the unevangelized natives of heathen coun- 
tries a supply of physicians, and if so, of what kind? 2. 
How do these native physicians treat disease, and what 
are some of the leading principles of their general prac- 
tice? 3. What is the sanitary condition of the masses 
of the people, and what are their special demands upon 
the medical work of Christian missions? 4 Are there 
native asylums and hospitals? 5. Is the demand in 
heathen lands for women physicians the same or greater 
than in Christian lands? 6 What are the facilitles of 
missionary women physicians for evangelistic work ? 
In a clear and concise manner Mrs. Bainbridge answered 
these questions, showing the fearful ignorance of the na 
tive physicians in all heathen countries, the lack of asy- 
lums and hospitals, the needs of the women and children 

for just such help as our educated women missionaries 
can give, and the wonderful facilities these have for 
bringing to their sin-sick souls the saving knowledge of 





Christ. An address on the condition of woman in India 
by a high-caste widow in her native costume—the Pun- 
dita Ramabai—closed the day session. In the evening a 
general meeting was held in the church, with stirring 
addresses by Dr. Cuyler, the Rev. Dr. Happer, of Can- 
ton, China, Dr. Gillespie, and others. On Thursday 
morning the reports of Presbyterian societies, with gen- 
eral discussion, conducted by Mrs. H. M. Humphrey, 
were specially interesting. The reports were generally 
concise and ‘‘ to the point,” showing in most gratifying 
increase in membership, contributions, and Interest. 
The question, ‘‘ What can more misslonarles do ?” was 
answered briefly by Mrs. Calhoun, Miss Van Duzee, and 
Mrs. Shaw. Each told how heavily the work presses on 
the hearts and hands of the laborers, who see so much 
to be done and so few to do it. 

The afternoon sessions were devoted to children. Miss 
Mary I. Lombard, of Philadelphia, addressed them, with 
illustrations of the costumes and manners of many 
heathen nations Jorma A, TERHUNE. 


BROOKLYN’S CHURCHES. 


HE Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle” privts an article inquiring 

whether Brooklyn has forfeited its old-time title, 
‘* The City of Churches.” It says, after calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the population has increased by 
about 300,000 in ten years : 


“How about the churches ? At the present time we find 
the Protestant Episcopal represented by 37 churches, the 
Baptists by 35 churches, the Methodist Episcopal by 39, the 
Presbyterians by 26, the Congregatiovalists by 21, the Re- 
formed by 16, the Lutherans and Evangelists by 16, the Uni- 
versalists by 4, the Unitarians by 3, the Roman Catholics by 
48, and miscellaneous by 15. A carefnl examination has 
convinced us that of these 215 churches, only some 18 have 
been built during the last decade, and it is doubtful whetner 
some of these so-called new churches do not represent older 
foundations. Eighteen new churches seem to offer very 
inadequate provision for nearly 300,000 people. There is 
no evidence that Brooklyn was overchurched in 1875-6. 
Nay, in spite of the new churches which had been added 
during the ten previous years, the churches had relatively 
fallen greatly behind the population. If not overchurched 
at the beginning of 1876—if, on the contrary, Brooklyn was 
already losing her crown of zlory—what shall we say of the 
City of Churches in these opening months of 1886? What 
can be said but that the honorable distinction has been for- 
feited? ‘Alas,’ said Bishop Littlejohn, in his diocesan 
a‘idress, ‘that capital, trade, industry of every name, and 
an honorable municipal pride should find in our city’s mar- 
velous growth just occasion of congratulation, and the 
Church of Christ alone find just cause for sadness and 
humiliation! The mention of one fact is enough to show 
this. Brooklyn has one place of worship to each 3,000 peo- 
ple (the estimate is under the fact)—a less proportion than 
any city in the United States. Were we to estimate, not by 
church sittings, but by persons directly or indirectly reached 
in any way, it would be found that nearly one-third of the 
population is not touched by any present provision; and 
this third is, by the rapid annual increase, rolling up its 
more and more formidable numbers.’ Such language from 
such an authority ought to be sufficient.” 














CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Dr. Griffis, in his examination for installation at the 
Shawmut Church in Boston, said: ‘ Rejoicirlg as I do and 
shall in the light and liberty of the Congregational form of. 
the faith of Christ, I yet believe so thoroughly both in the 
unity and diversity of the gifts of the Holy Spirit that, were 
it necessary, to influence men to believe in Christ; I could 
be a Roman Catholic, if permitted to be more Catholic than 
Roman.” Dr. Griffis also said that he does not hold that 
the New Testament has laid down any one form of church 
polity. 

—A Gough memorial service was held in Music Hall, 
Boston, Sunday afternoon, April 11, some 400 being present; 
addresses being delivered by Miss Frances E. Willard and 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

—The Warren Street Methodist Church in Boston has 
freed itself from an $8,000 dollar debt. A jubilee service 
was held Sunday morning, April 11. 

—At the annual meeting of the Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union the treasurer’s report showed that some 
$40,000 have been disbursed during the year, leaving some 
$1,200 in the treasury. Thirteen hundred and seventy-three 
invalids in hospitals and private houses have received car- 
riage drives of one or two hours each, according to circum- 
stances ; 897 harbor excursion tickets bave also been dis- 
tributed ; 2,307 children and adults have been sent from the 
city to enjoy a vacation of two weeks in country homes; 
15,072 visitors have been sent out by the committee since 
the inauguration of the work in 1875. 

—The Presbytery of Boston held its semi-annual conven- 
tion in Pastor Scott’s Church in East Boston, April 14 and 
15. In connection with the exercises the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society held its meeting, representing 500 women in 
New England, the meeting being addressed by Professor 
Moore, of Andover. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the Methodist Women’s 
Home Missionary Society of the New England Conference 
was held in the Bromfield Church, Boston, April 13 and 14. 

—The Suffolk North Conference of Congregational 
Churches held its semi-annual meeting with the North 
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Avenue Church in Cambridge. How to develop young 
Christians, and how to utilize the inefficient church mem- 
bers, were subjects discussed. 

—A model of the old Brattle Square Church, for so many 
years a landmark of Boston, has been placed on exhibition 
in the old State House. 

—Dr. Walcott Calkins, of Newton, Mass., has a leave of 
absence for six months, and will go to Europe. He expects 
to supply the American Chapel in Paris several weeks. 

—Dr. Phillips Brooks addressed the joint meeting of the 
two Harvard College societies of St. Paul’s and Christian 
Brothers, Apri! 15. 

— At the installation of the Rev. E. L. Houghton, as pastor 
of the Universalist Church in Springfield, Dr. 8. E. Backing- 
ham, Congregationalist, gave the new pastor a welcome to 
the city and to the sympathy of its pastors. 

—The Southern New England Conference was in session 
last week at Brockton, Mass. Bishop Andrews, of Wasb- 
ington, presided. This conference includes 190 ministers, 
a lay membership of 23,688, and a@ church property valued 
at $1,759,560, 

—Tbe Rutland (Vt.) Universalist Society is raising funds 
for a new church edifice. 

—Dr. John Hall’s lectures before the Yale Divinity School 
were delivered on Thursday and Friday of last week. The 
subject of the first was ‘The Work of the Ministry and the 
Co operation of the People ;”’ of the second, ‘‘ The Relations 
of Pastor and People.”’ 

—In Waterbury, Conn., is the only Sunday-school of that 
State using the system of gradation in instruction 
characterizing the well-known schools at Akron, Ohio, 
and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

—The troubles in Unity Church, Hartford, Conn., arising 
from the fact that members of the Salvation Army have been 
invited to speak in the church, has resulted in the sustaining 
of the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Kimball, by a majority vote. 

—Edward P. Payson, whose pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church at Ansonia, Conn., closes next July, and who 
for ten years gave $200 of his salary yearly to the church, 
now asks for the return of $2,000 with interest, claiming that 
the money was not applied to the purpose for which it was 
given. 

—The Rey. Dr. Newman Smyth lately addressed the first 
meeting of the Labor Lyceum, a new organization formed 
in New Haven, Conn., on the subject ‘* Trades Unions as 
Viewed by an Outsider.” 

—Pilgrim Congregational Church of Cambridge, Mass., 
is to spend $6,000 in purchasing a new organ and repairing 
the charch, 

—The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Wakefield, 
Mass., held a jubilee last week over the cancellation of thgir 
entire debt. 

—The New England Conference of the Methodist Episco 
pal Church held its eighty-seventh annual session at 
Newburyport, Mass., last week. This Conference has on 
its list 290 clergymen, 35,000 communicants, 100,000 nominal! 
worshipers, and owns 214 churches, valued at $3,250,000 
Bishop Warren presided, and the missionary sermon was 
preached by Dr. 8. L. Baldwin 

—A branch of the Church Temperance Society has been 
organized by the Episcopal churches of New Haven, Conn, 

—An instructive paper, giving impressions of the relig- 
ious condition of the Northwest gained in a recent journey 
of the Rev. T. T. Munger, was read before a meeting of the 
Eastern Connecticut Congregational Club at Norwich, 
Conr., April 13. 

—In the Yale College Chapel last Sunday afternoon memo- 
rial services in honor of the late Professor Thomas A. 
Thacher were held, the chapel being filled with members of 
the Faculty, students, and townspeople. President Porter 
delivered the address of the day, and eulogized the dead 
professor’s services to the college and the cause of learning. 
Professor Thacher was the oldest member of the Yale Fac- 
ulty in years of service, and with the students was one of 
the most popular of all the instructors. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—A meeting was held at Chickering Hall, New York, 
on Tuesday evening of this week to favor the vigorous en 
forcement of the law forbidding the sale of liquor to minors. 
The meeting occurred too late for us to do more than men- 
tion the fact in this issue. A fuller report will be given 
next week. 

—A lady of Hoboken, N. J., has given $5,000 toward the 
erection of a new rectory and society room for St. Paul’s 
Church. 

—The proposition was made at the Troy Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church locking to the creating of a 
Bishop’s Cabinet to aid bishops in making appointments. 

—John H. Noyes, the founder of the Oneida Community 
of Perfectionists, one of the most curious socialistic experi- 
ments of the century, died on April 13 at Niagara Falls. It 
will be remembered that the abominable complex marriage 
practice was abandoned by the Community in 1879. 

—At the last meeting of the New York Presbytery an offer 
was received from Morris K. Jesup to bear for a year the 
expense of av Italian church, to be organized from the Ital- 
ian Mission at the Five Points. The Rev. James Randall 
was elected Moderator. 

—The project of preaching illustrated sermons, something 
after the fashion of Sunday-school object lessons, was 
advocated and put in practice by the Rev. J. P. Hamilton ip 
his first sermon at the Memorial Methoaist Episcopal Church 
of New York. 

—Dr. McGlynn, of St. Stephen’s Church (R. C.), New 
York, has announced that $100,000, being half of the 
church’s heavy debt, was raised last year, most of it in con- 
tributions from very poor people. 

—**Can the Standard of our Church be Changed ?” was 
the title ot a paper read before the Reformed Courch Pas- 
tots’ Association of New York by the Rey. G. D. Hulst, last 
week, 





—The five Universalist churches of Brooklyn united last 
week in a series of services conducted by Stanford Mitchell, 
who has been called “the Sankey of the Universalist 
Church.”’ 

—The resignation of the Rey. Dr. A. P. Putnam, of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, was received by his peo- 
ple with deep regret. He has occupied that pulpit for nine- 
teen years, has labored in many benevolent movements, and 
is one of the best known and most widely respected pastors 
of the city. His resignation was made necessary by the 
condition of his health. 

—The Rev. W. F. Griffiths, of Bedford Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn, has sailed for Europe for a much-needed rest. 

—The Manhattan Congregational Association met at the 
Central Congregational Church of Brooklyn last week. Its 
main business consisted in examining candidates and in 
listening to the reports from various committees. The 
reports were favorable, showing an advance in church 
work. Five candidates were admitted to clerical honors. 
The examination of Mr. Saunders, a lawyer and a member 
of the Episcopal Church, excited some special interest. 

—The trouble in the Trinity Baptist Church of Brooklyn 
has culminated in the suspension of several persons alleged 
to have been guilty of disorderly acts, and the publication 
of various letters of recrimination. 

—The relation of the church to the labor question is to 
be the special subject ot discussion at the spring meeting 
of the Long Island Congregational Association, to be held 
at New Village, the 25th and 26th, 

—The Nassau Presbyterian Conference was in session at 
Hempstead, L. I., last week. The uarrative of the state of 
the churches was read by the Rev. Mr. Chapin. In a 
newspaper report of his article we find the following rather 
curious remark about the condition of affairs at Hemp- 
stead : ‘‘ The Methodists are plotting to get control of the 
field, but the committee will probably be able to hold it.” 

—At a special council of the Long Island Buiptist Associa- 
tion, last week, the Rev. Jacob Whitehurst was ordained 
and installed pastor of the First Church of East New York 
Mr. Whitehurst was formerly a minister of the Reformed 

Juurch. 

—The Hackettstown (N. J.) Presbyterians are about to 
celebrate the centennial anniversary of their church. 

—A service of recognition of the services of the Rev. 
E. D. Clough, of the Washington Street Baptist Church, 
Orange, N. J., was held on April 9. 

—The congregation of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Camden, N. J., is to erect a new Sanday-school build- 
ing. 

—Trinity Lutheran Church, Germantown, Pa., celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary last Sunday. A rededicaticn sermon 
was preached by the Rey. John G. Morris, D.D. 

—The New Jersey Sabbath Union, of which the Rev. J. 1. 
Knowles, of Madison, has been elected corresponding secre- 
tary, is supported by the Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, 
and Methodist denominations. 

—The Right Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Bishop of Car 
lisle, England, sailed tor New York on April 14. 

—The fifth annual conference of the Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor will be heid on July 6 
7, aud 8, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. An interesting and 
instructive programme has been prepared, and speakers ot 
wide reputation are to give the evening addresses. Circu 
lars giving all the particulars, names of speakers, hotel! 
rates, etc., will be ready in a short time, and may be oo- 
tained by applying to George M. Ward, General Secretary 
of United Society of Christian Endeavor, P. O. Box 1,235, 
Boston, Mass. 

—The will of Ann J. Mercer, of Philadelphia, just admitted 
to probate, leaves her property, known as the Mount, to be 
used as @ home for disabled clergymen of the Presbyterian 
Church, disabled by age or infirmity, and ‘‘ who do not use 
tobacco in any form.”’ 

THE WEST. 

—At the annual meeting of the Chicago Presbytery held 
last week, reports of renewed activity in many directions 
were made, and it was said that the southern portion of the 
city had been deeply moved by the Jones and Small meet 
ings. 

—The Third Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
ceived an addition of fifty-seven members at & recent serv- 
ice, many of them attributing their conversion to the recent 
Music Hall meetings, 

—A Missouri missionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union reports to a generous supporter a summary of his 
year’s work: 26 new schools organized, with 134 teachers 
and 1,075 scholars, and some 50 other schools visited and 
aided ; 266 families visited ; 151 Bibles and 202 Testaments 
distributed. 

—The annual meeting of the Cincinnati Camp Meeting 
Association is to begin on July 29. The Rev. Samuel Jones 
and the Rev. Samuel Small will have principal charge of 
the services. ‘The gates of the Association will be strictly 
closed to outsiders on Sundays. 

—-The Rev. 8am Jones spoke in Louisville, Ky., last week 
Monday in behalf of the mission work carried on there by 
Stephen P. Holcombe. Several thousand dollars were se- 
cured toward the erection of a new hall. 

—Ten minutes was the limit to the sermons from candi 
dates listened to by the Cincinnati Presbytery last week. 
Eight licenses were granted. 

—The Board of Extension of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, bas been holding its sixteenth session in 
Louisville, Ky. 

—The forty-second annual session of the Illinois Confer 
ence of the Evangelical Association has just been held in 
Freeport, Ill., Bishop Dubs presiding. 

—The Central Ohio Conference of Congregational Churches 
has been in session at Mount Vernon, Ohio. Among the 


special features were addresses on ‘* Profit-Sharing in Indus- 
tries’? by the Rey. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, and 





on **Home Missions’? by Secretary A. C. 
the Home Missionary Society. 

—The dedicatory services of the new Congregational church 
at Evanston, Ill., were held on April 11. The dedication 
sermon was preached by the pastor, the Rev. A. G. Scott. 

—The Evangelical Reformed Church at Chicago has been 
sold to the Presbyterlan Committee of Missions. 

-The Rev. Spencer Kennard, of the Fourth Baptist 
Church of Chicago, will probably enter upon the career ot 
an evangelist, and, with that in view, has resigned his pas 
torate. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society report that in 
one of their schools in Utah some thirty pupils have been 
converted under the ¢fficient influence of the teacher. In 
one town in the South, in which it was thought impossible 
to organize a temperance society when the teacher went 
there in 1883, thzre is now an active and powerful Temper- 
ance Alliance of 100 members. 
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THE SOUTH. 

—The Augusta Presbytery, in session at Wanesboro’, Ga., 
by @ vote of 8 to 7 has refused to prefer charges against the 
Rev. Dr. Woodrow, of the Columbia Theological Seminary, 
for his theories en evulution, which, it is alleged, are not in 
accordance with the interpretation of Scripture by the Pres 
byterian Church. The Rev. Dr. Adams notified the Presby 
tery that he would table the charges against Dr. Woodrow 
now, but would become a prosecutor before the Presbytery 
which meets at Bethany Church, in Tallifero County, in 
August next. 
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—William Elliot Griffis, of Schenectady, was installed pastor of 
the Shawmut Church in Boston April 16 

Mr. Fuller, of Mattapvisett, is called to West Medway, Mass 

Dr. Gage, ot Hartford, will supply Central Churehin Wor 


cester during the absence for six months of the pastor, Dr. Dan 
fel Me: riman. 

-W.H. Temple was ordained and installed at Sheffleld, Mass . 
April 14 


C. H. Ricketts has been engaged another year by the Rock 
ville, Conn., First Chureb 

A.C Adams, of Wethersfield, Conn., has resigned, and will 
retire from active service. 

—J.D. Smiley, of Eastport, Me., accepts a call to Brewer Vil- 
lage and East Orrington. 

—George A. Hall was ordained and installed pastor of the 
South Church of Peabody, Mass, on April 13. Professor W. M 
sarbour, of Yale, and President Seelye, of Amherst, took part in 
the exercises 

Mr. Beebe, of Middlefield, Mass., accepts a call to West 
field. 

— Clarence Eddy is supplying the church at Patchogue, L. I. 

-K. B. Tobey, of New Bedford, Mass., who has been for three 
years doing Home Missioiary work in Montana and Dakota. is 
to supply the church at Ashburnham, Mass 

—F. W. Dickinson, of West Williamsburg, Ohio, resigns. 

—O_.S. Grinnell, of Nashville, Mich., resigns. 

-A. S. Houston, of Oakland, Cal , resigns. 

G. W. Phillips, of Plymouth Church, Mass.. having declined 
to reconsider his resignation, it has been, with regret, accepted. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 

J. F. Carson, of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, Tomp 
kins Avenue, Brooklyn, has been called to the Eighth Stree 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Winne, of Jamaica, L. I, and Mr. Lockwood, of Wood- 
haven, have obtained from their Presbytery dismissal to others. 

~A. K. Harsha has been called to Roslyn, L. I. 

J. M. Seymour has been installed at Norwalk, O 

Mr. Kelsey was installed at Cutchogue, L I., on April 14. 

—E. B. Cobb, of Ramapo, N. Y., has been called to the Forty 
first Street Church of Chicago. , 

-J. B, Little, of Adrian, Mich., accepts a call from the First 
Church, Davenport, Ia. 

BAPTIST, 

—Halsey W. Knapp, of Brooklyn, has been called to the Trinity 
Baptist Church, New York City. 

—B. D. Newell, of Dover, we., accepts a call to the Free Bap- 
tist Church, Oakland. 

E. M. C. Botterill, of Canada, declines a call from the First 
Church of Fair Haven, Vt. 

~Andrew Hopper, well known in missionary work, died at 
Orlando, Fla., on April 12, 

—C J. Baldwin, of Rochester, N. Y., has received a call to Gran- 
ville, O. 

—E. A. Woods, of Paterson, N. J., has resigned. 
Cleveland, O. 

—G, H. Parker, of North Troy, Vt., has left for Watertown, 
Dakota. 

—J. T. Christian, of Chattanooga, Tenn., resigns 

-C. B. Atwood, of Bath, Me., accepts a call to Sable Island, 
N.S. 

—W. A. Phillips, of Rochester, N. Y., accepts a call to Mason, 
Mich. 

—F.E Davidson, of the Free Baptist Church, Biddeford, Me., 
bas resigned. 

—T. R. Gilbert, of Medford, Mass., accepts the call of the Falls 
Church. 

~P, S. Everett, of Rushford, N. Y., accepts a call to Pittston, 
Pa 

William Morrison has been installed at Flushing, L. I 

-L B. Reynolds, of Sudus Venter, N. Y., has resigned 

OTHER CHURGSHES. 

E L. Honghton was installed pastor of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church in Springfield, Mass , April 15. 

—Cyrus Roys has accepted a call from the Unitarian society in 
Nantucket to remain another year. 

—Orland® Witherspoon, for six years rector of St, James’s 
parish, Birmingham, Conn., and who had accepted a call to 
Christ Church, Norwich, died at the furmer place on April 14, 

J.J. Sleeper, of the Church of the Redeemer (Protestant 
Episcopal), Philadelphia, and Superintendent of the Seamen's 
Missions there, has resigned, and will enter journalism. 

R. B. Post, of Christ Episcopal Church, South Amboy, N. J. 
accepts a call to the Church of the Holy Communion, South 
Orange. 

—E. M. McGuffey, of St. Ann's, Brooklyn, has accepted a call 
to become assistant at the Church of the Holy Trinity, in the 
same city, 
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GLADSTONE. 
I. 


EAR that dim threshold where death lurks in wait 
To clutch the crown of seasons long delayed, 

By weaklings’ base desertion undismayed 
He stands, majestic, by the load of State 
Unbowed, undaunted, equal still to Fate. 

Not rank, nor wealth, nor prejudice arrayed, 

Nor hate nor hope, may make his soul afraid, 
Whose fruit of aim is certain, ripe though late. 
When the brave falter and the strong grow cold, 

With hand unshaken by all-palsying age 

He writes the word of Justice on the page 
Where Wrong for generations hath been scrolled. 
© nation-shaking tongue! © voice of gold, 

And heart that years nor seasons may make old! 


II. 

Land of pure women and heroic men, 

Whose sons through age-long darkness bravely grope 

To pluck the flower of long too hopeless hope ; 
Dwellers in lonely huts by bog and fen, 
Still fierce to drive the robbers from their den, 

Still aiming straight at your immortal scope, 

With old and newer foes still stanch to cope — 
When dawns now near your day of triumph, then 
When hymns are chanted and when thanks are said 

To all who loved you in the darker days— 

When the fall glory of a people’s praise, 
To light through lingering night and tempest led, 
Shines like the front of heaven among the dead, 
Weave then the immortal wreath for that white head. 

—[New York Sun. 








Rooks anD Qutxors. 


AMERICAN HISTORY BY A NEW METHOD.’ 


The general reader and the historical student have 
long been familiar with more or less extended bis- 
tories of portions of the New World written by indi- 
viduals of more or less fame; but of a complete 
History of America, North and South, written by a 
group of historical specialists, few of us had heard until 
the announcement of this vast co-operative work, edited 
by Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard College. The 
publication of the first installment of this joint under- 
taking marks an epoch in the writing of American 
history. It means that the old era of historical indi- 
vidualism is passing away, and that the new era of 
historical co-operation has begun on this side of the 
Atlantic. Glimmerings of the new method have not 
been lacking in American local history and in certain 
other forms of historical writing; but the applica- 
tion of this method to the American continent is a 
creation-dawn for the history of the New World. 

The time was when individuals set boldly to work to 
write the history, we will not say of these United States, 
but of the world at large—nay, of cosmos itself. What 
an individual mind may think about the heavens and 
the earth and all that isin them will always be a matter 
of more or less interest in proportion to the sense of the 
observer and the extentof his observations. Experience, 
however, and the records of modern science have shown 
that the world is too vast for individual conquest, no 
matter what the field of special inquiry. The history 
of mankind and of nations is, after all, a grander thing 
than what individuals may think about it. So-called 
philosophy of history is nothing but private opinion 
with a high-sounding name ; the world moves steadily 
on without regard to the cobweb systems which Hegei 
and Schlegel have thrown around It. 

And yet it is but just to recognize that the science of 
history has always proceeded from individual minds. 
That the life of a whole nation may be reflected, to a 
certain extent, in the historical consciousness of great 
nistorians like Thucydides, Livy, Arnold, Macaulay, 
and Gardiner, is a simple statement of fact; but we 
should never forget that the history of Greece or of 
England is nobler and fuller than the reflections of the 
greatest historian, as the heavens are greater than a drop 
of dew, which sometimes mirrors the sky. Gratitude 
and piety alike compel us to recognize the historical 
iife-work of a man like George Bancroft, who has told, 
in a long and eloquent series of volumes, the story of 
our national beginnings, and who, in his elghty-sixth 
year, has applied the lessons of our past history to 
present American politics in a most remarkable ‘‘ Plea 
for the Constitution of the United States of America, 
Wounded in the House of its Guardians.” But George 
Bancroft is closing his life-work upon the very thresh- 
old of the history of the American Union. His great 
work ends with the formation of the Constitution. 
What better proof that even American history is too 
great for individual men ! 

One startling fact, however, gives us pause before rec- 





cinta 
1 Narrative and Critical History of America, Edited by Justin 
Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University, Corresponding Secre- 
tary Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. Il. Spanish Er- 
plorations and Settlements in America from the Fifteenth to the 
srertecnih Century. (Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





ognizing the merits of the co-operative method in the 
writing of history. The most extraordinary literary phe- 
nomenon of the present age is the venerable Leopold 
von Ranke, at the age of ninety, calmly and judicially 
writing a Weligeschichte, like a veritable Weligericht. He 
has already completed six volumes of that extraordinary 
work, and is now half through the Middle Ages, with 
Rome, Greece, Egypt, Tyre, and the Ortental Mon- 
archies behind him. It {s amusingly said that Ranke is 
eager to finish his History of the World so that he may 
return to more special work! Such a phenomenon as 
Leopold von Ranke {is unique in the writing of history, 
and we cannot reasonably expect its recurrence. Al- 
though a supreme effort of its kind, Ranke’s great work 
on universal history is, after all, but one man’s rapid 
survey of a field that {s far too vast for individual ob- 
servation in scientific detail. It is at best but individual 
comment upon the world’s history, and may be likened 
to the masterly observations of a great traveler, like Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. No one man, however great and 
well equipped, can explore the whole earth and fully 
describe it; nor can one historian, though the greatest 
that the world has seen, adequately treat of the history 
of mankind. So profoundly do modern German schol- 
ars feel the insufficiency of old individual methods in 
writing universal history that they have recently com- 
bined, under the leadership of Professor Oncken, to 
write by co-operation the history of the world in mono- 
graphs (‘‘ Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellun- 
gen”). One specialist takes Egypt, another India, a third 
Persia, a fourth Greece; and so down the ages. This 
co-operative method has been applied to the history of 
European States, in the famous Heeren and Ukert 
series. We see it in politics in Bluntschli’s ‘‘ Staatswoert- 
erbuch,” upon which ‘‘ Lalor’s Cyclopedia ” of political 
science is modeled. We see it Schoenberg’s ‘‘ Handbuch 
der Politischen Oekonomie,” in Holtzendorf’s ‘‘ Encyklo- 
piidie der Rechtswissenschaft,” and also in his recent 
‘*Handbuch des Voelkerrechts,” both encyclopedic wo:ks 
bated upon the co-operative method. This latter will 
soon be applied to the ‘“‘ History of Co-operation” in 
America, by Dr. Richard T. Ely and a group of 
graduate students at the Johns-Hopkins University. 

The origin of Mr. Winsor's ‘‘ Narrative and Critical 
History of America,” written upon the co-operative sys- 
tem, is independent of any immediate foreign influence. 
Co-operation is in the alr of America as well as of Eu- 
rope. Probably the new ‘“ History of America” was 
suggested by the ‘Memorial History of Boston,” 
edited by Justin Winsor a few years ago, with the aid 
of the best local specialists, and published by Osgood 
& Company. This latter firm were the original pro- 
jectors of the present enterprise, which, since the disso- 
lution of the Osgoods, has been taken up by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, and will be vigorously pushed to a 
successful conclusion. 

The plan of the work embraces eight royal octavo 
volumes, of about six hundred pages each. The first 
volume will be devoted to ‘‘ America before Columbus,” 
8 subject suggestive of prehistoric races, cave-dwellers, 
the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians, and of that vast 
and ever-widening horizon of speculation respecting the 
pre-Columbian discovery of America. This volume is 
purposely held back by the editor because the investi 
gations by the American Institute of Archrology are 
likely to throw fresh light upon American antiquities. 
In history the oldest things are often the newest by the 
fact of recent discovery. Egyptology, Assyriology, and 
American Archeology are more modern than the 
Classical Renaissance. From this latter revival of 
antiquity in one of {ts many forms, namely, the study of 
geography in the days of Columbus and Toscanelli, 
sprang the discovery of a new world, itself perhaps the 
oldest of worlds, if we accept the theory of Agassiz. 

The second volume of Mr. Winsor’s work is issued 
first, and the succeeding volumes will appear probably 
in regular order at intervals of about six months, the 
first volume coming last of all, and containing the 
editorial introduction. The whole work is well in hand, 
and will undoubtedly be completed at an early date. 
It is to be sold by subscription only, at the rate of five 
dollars and fifty cents per volume, bound in cloth, but 
only to subscribers for the entire set of eight volumes. 
The enormous outlay which the publishers make upon 
a richly illustrated series of volumes is perhaps a suf- 
ficient justification of this economic policy, although it 
is somewhat exasperating to be assured that “the sub. 
ject of each volume {s complete tn itself,” and that “‘ the 
order in which they may be read is quite immaterial.” 
The student should, however, console himself with the 
reflection that this {s also the case with the ‘“‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.” 

An examination of the contents of the second volume, 
now before us, shows that of 640 pages more than one- 
half is the individual work of the editor, so that the latter 
term is somewhat too miodest for the proper character- 
ization of Mr. Winsor’s part in the present work. He 
has written more than one-half of the book, and has 
admirably edited the remainder, probably with an 
original or suggestive hand upon every page. The 





whole volume shows such uniformity of method, such 
compactness of style, such a critical analysis of sources, 
and such unrivaled fullness of bibliographical materials, 
that the dominating influence of a master scholar, with 
the best libraries of the country at his command, must 
be frankly and fully recognized. Any one who knows 
the character of Mr. Winsor’s previous work in the 
Boston Public Library, in editing catalogue-notes and 
bibliographies, will realize of what immense service this 
“‘editor” must have been to his co-laborers upon the 
“‘ Narrative and Critical History of America.” 

Among the special contributions of Mr. Winsor are 
narrative and critical essays on Columbus and his dis- 
coverles, a most interesting chapter on the earliest 
maps of the Spanish and Portuguese discoveries, notes 
on Vespucius and the naming of America, the early 
cartography of the Gulf of Mexico and adjacent parts, 
Cortez and his companions, discoverles of the Pacific 
coast of North America, the Amazon and Eldorado. 
Decidedly the most original and striking feature of Mr. 
Winsor’s own work is the skillful use which he has 
made of fac-simile reproductions of historical maps of 
discovery. Never before in the writing of American 
history was there such a vivid presentation of the grad- 
ual unfolding of the new world in the consclousness of 
the early voyagers and explorers. It is, however, with 
increasing surprise that the reader himself discovers the 
real truth about the nature of these early discoverles. 

In the first place, we realize the great debt of Colum- 
bus and his contemporaries to classical theories of 
the sphericity of the earth. Aristotle, Strabo, Seneca, 
and Ptolemy, the Alexandrian geographer, had held 
such notions, and it is clearly shown that Columbus was 
well acquainted with the ancient theory. Ptolemy’s 
famous geography had been translated from Greek into 
Latin as early as 1409, and in 1475 it was printed. 
Five editions of this work appeared between that date 
and 1492, Ptolemy’s idea that Indla lay to the west, 
over against Spain, was current among scholars. Tos- 
canelli, the Italian astronomer, sent Columbus a map 
which embodied all the geographical knowledge of his 
time, and which pictured Marco Polo’s “ Zipangu” 
(Japan) east of India, off the Chinese coast, and only 
about one hundred degrees west from Lisbon. With 
such scientific arguments Columbus urged his cause 
upor the attention of sovereigns, and without such 
arguments it is probable that he would never have 
succeeded, 

Perhaps the most interesting point brought out in 
Mr. Winsor’s cartographical studies is the absolute igno- 
rance of the early voyagers and map-makers as to the 
nature and extent of their discoveries. In consequence 
of the delusion, inherited from Ptolemy, as to the com- 
parative nearness of India to Western Europe, the 
newly found lands were all described as lying off the 
southeast coast of Asia. They were mapped as Islands, 
with India and Japan in the immediate nelghborhood. 
Mr, Winsor says Columbus “ died in the belief that he 
had only touched the eastern limits of Asia.” It fs 
most interesting to trace through the long series of fac- 
simile charts the evolution of the idea of a new world. 
That term, as well as the name America, was first 
applied to what we now call South America, the shape 
of which gradually expands and elongates, until we 
have a kind of continental sea monster, with its tail 
curiously bent around to the right. For a long time 
there was absolutely no conception of a North Amert- 
can continent. Our Atlantic coast-line was at first 
thought to be a part of Asia, connecting with Green- 
land. 

Sidney Howard Gay, author of ‘‘ Bryant's Popular 
History of the United States,” contributes to this vol- 
ume @ scholarly and suggestive chapter on Amerigo 
Vespucci, to which Mr. Winsor adds many valuable 
notes, particularly on the naming of America. This 
act, which is popularly thought to have defrauded 
Columbus of his just right to give his own name to a 
continent, must be viewed in a purely historical light. 
In the first place, Columbus never thought of discover- 
ing a new world, and never knew that he had done go ; 
secondly, Amerigo Vespucci never laid any ciaim to the 
honor of naming the lands which he intelligently de- 
scribed in a letter to his old schoolmate, Plero Soderini, 
Gonfaloniere of the city of Florence. Indeed, in a 
letter to one of the Medici family, Vespucci distinctly 
recommends that the new region of Brazil, discovered 
by Cabral in 1500, be called the New World. The origin 
of the name of America is to be attributed, not to any 
vanity on the part of Vespucci, but to a European rec- 
ognition of his scientific merits in describing the 
Mundus Novus, to which term his letter to the Medici 
first gave currency. If the voyages of Columbus were 
an impulse from the Italian Renaissance, it is interesting 
to reflect that the naming of America was a product of 
the monkish system. In a little cloister at St. Dié, in 
the Vosges Mountains, in Lorraine, there was, at the 
time of the Spanish discoveries, a monkish school or 
college, where the geography of Ptolemy was taught by 
one Martin Waldseemiller. The monks were ambi- 
tious to issue from their cloister press a new edition of 
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the Alexandiine geographer. In preparation for this, 
Waldseemtiller prepared an introductory treatise, called 
“ Cosmographize Introductio,” which went through at 
least two editions in the year 1507. In this treatise was 
embodied a Latin translation of the ‘‘ Four Voyages of 
Amerigo Vespucci,” and in this connection was made 
the following monkish suggestion, which the whole 
world adopted : ‘‘ Now truly, as these regions are more 
widely explored, and another fourth part 1s discovered, 
by Americus Vesputius, as may be learned from the fol- 
lowing letters, I see no reason why it should not be 
justly called Amerigen—that 1s, the land of Americus, 
or America, from Americus, its discoverer, 1 man of 
acute intellect ; inasmuch as both Europe and Asia 
have chosen their names from the feminine form,” 
which is perhaps a somewhat too gallant translation of 
the original ‘‘cum et Huropa et Asia a mulieribus sua 
sortite sint nomina.” 

The remaining parts of this attractive work on the 
history of America are Dr. Edward Channing's narra- 
tive and critical essays on the ‘‘Companions of Colum- 
bus ;” John G. Shea’s ‘‘ Ancient Florida ;” Dr. George 
E. Ellis’s essays on ‘‘ Las Casas and the Relations of 
the Spantards to the Indians ;” Henry W. Haynes on the 
‘Early Explorations of New Mexico ;” Clement R. 
Markham on ‘‘ Pizarro and the Conquest and Settle- 
ment of Peru and Chill;” and Edward E. Hale on 
‘* Magellan’s Discovery.” Every narrative chupter {s fol- 
lowed by « critical essay on the original and other 
sources of information. For the student, this latter 
feature is the most valuable part of the whole work, for 
{t enables him to form his own judgments instead of 
trusting absolutely to the historlan’s ipse dirit. The 
volume is richly {llustrated with fac simile reproduc- 
tions of historical engravings, portraits, autographs, and 
manuscripts ; but best of all are Mr. Winsor’s maps. 
Nothing of an imaginary or purely pictorial nature has 
been admitted into the work ; every {llustration {s strictly 
historical, and is drawn from authentic sources. The 
volume is supplied with a copious index, and {is in every 
way fitted to encourage the scholarly study of American 
history. 





Among recent novels there has been none of more absorb- 
ing interest than A Tale ofa Lonely Parish, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford :New York: Macmillan & Co.; $1.50). This story is a 
distinct advance on all Mr. Crawford’s previous ventures in 
fiction. Itis free from the extravagances which marred 
“Mr. Isaacs ;”’ it is far more real and sound in workman- 
ship than ‘‘ Dr. Claudius ;”’ and it is free from the unwhole- 
some element which made ‘‘To Leeward’ so distasteful 
even to those who admired its power. ‘‘A Tale of a Lonely 
Parish” is a romance in the true sense of the word." It is 
probable, and it is certainly to be hoped, that Mr. Crawford 
will never attempt to write the novel of realism; his power 
lies in another direction, and the steady development of his 
talent,the steady growth of his skill in handling situations and 
characters, make it clear that he is to take a very high rank 
among American novelists. Although intensely dramatic, 
the scene of this story is laid in a quiet English parish ; the 
characters are well conceived and clearly drawn ; and the 
narrative moves forward with a rapidity and interest which 
carries the reader irresistibly on. It is one of the stories 
which people are tempted to read at a single sitting. The 
literary workmanship of the novel is more careful and sub- 
stantial than anything that Mr. Crawford has given us 
before. Altogether it marks a decided growth in many 
directions, 


The first volume of a series to be called ‘‘ Actors and 
Actresses of Great Britain and the United States ”’ comes to 
us from Cassell & Co. (New York). It deals with Garrick 
and his Contemporaries, and is edited by Brander Matthews 
and Laurence Hutton, both of whom are specialists in dra- 
matic and art criticism. The volume is precisely one of 
those gossipy books which one can read with pleasure at 
whatever page they may be opened. It is full of anecdotes, 
incidents, and bits of criticism about Garrick, Quin, Mack- 
lin, Thomas Sheridan, and other great lights of the stage in 
the eighteenth century. The editors have either written 
themselves, or obtained from such wel!-knewn writers as 
Austin Dobson, William Archer, Walter Herries Pollock, 
and Edward Eggleston, brief biographical sketches of the 
actors spoken of, and have taken great pains in collecting 
and verifying extracts and anecdotes from many sources. 
So much of history of the stage is mere unverified tradition 
and casual gossip that the reading public is indebted to the 
editors for a book whose statements on such matters can be 
relied on as accurate. The next volume of the series will 
take up the Kembles and the actors of their school and time. 


Richard and Robin. By Mattie B. Banks. (New York : 
Carter & Bros.) One can almost believe that Miss Banks 
has some secret process, unknown to others, of interpreting 
children’s trains of thought and finding out even the work- 
ings of a baby’s mind, Our readers have had opportunity 
of noting her gifts in this respect {n the short stories which 
she has written for The Christian Union, but in the present 
book she has larger scope for her talent, and shows how 
admirable it really is. Few writers, indeed, have drawn more 
lifelike or more engaging children. They are not imposs!- 
bly good ; but their weaknesses and faults serve to render 
them more rational, while their quick repentance and frank 
confessions endear them to the reader. Added to her sym- 
pathetic knowledge of child life, Miss Banks has @ delicate 


fancy and a graceful pen ; and, with a somewhat more am- 





bitious plot, ‘‘ Richard and Robin’? would fairly rank along- 
side of Miss Shaw’s “ Castle Blair’’ and Mrs. Molesworth’s 
“Us."? Fathers will find it a valuable addition to the Sun- 
day library, and if any of it is left unread Sunday night, 
we suspect that the children will finish it of their own 
accord during the week. 





A translation has been made by Miss Lonisa J. Davis of 
the Short History ef Tapestry, by Eugene Mantz (New York : 
Cassell & Co.). The book gives in detail the history of 
tapestry manufacture and the technique of the work from 
the earliest time to the end of the eighteenth century. It 
includes descriptions not only of the famous works, such as 
the Bayeux tapestry, which have a historical as well as an 
artistic value, but also of the first beginnings of this form 
of art in the insignificant workshops of obscure localities in 
many countries. Very many illustrations are inserted, and 
aid in the full understanding of the subject. The author 
takes pains to show clearly the consideration in which tap- 
estry work has een held in various ages, the ideas it ex- 
pressed, its changes in style, and the true place that it 
occupies as compared with painting and other high art. 
The book is an excellent and exhaustive treatise on the sub- 
ject. 


Persia: The Land of the Jnams, By James Bassett. (New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons) This isa record by a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Board of fourteen years’ residence 
and travel in the land which the Persians themselves desig- 
nate by such fanciful names as ‘‘ The Land of Fire,’’ ‘“‘ The 
Land of the Sun,”’ or “‘ The Land of the Lion and the Sun,”’ 
the name Persia not being known, Mr. Bassett tells us, to the 
people who live in the country so called by us. The years 
covered by Mr. Bassett’s residence and observation were 
important in the recent history of the country. He gives us 
not the mere cursory and triviaitalk of a pleasure-seeker, 
but the results of careful study and of thorongh inquiry. 
Much of the matter in the way of description of the political 
condition, history, traditions, and social status is, we shou!d 
judge, told now for the first time. While the book is not 
specially popular in style, itis by no means dull, and will 
well repay a careful perusal by all interested in the present 
situation in the Orient. 


We have never observed that, as Mr. Joseph Hartman, 
author of /actsand Mysteries of Spiritism, asserts, the facts of 
spiritism heretofore published have generally possessed a 
seductive fascination,and have been harmless, elevating, and 
spiritualizing ; but we quite agree with him that nis own rey- 
elations describing his experiences ‘‘in the dismal shades 
of Tartarus and the foul atmospheres of the abyss’’ are 
anomalous and extraordinary. To speak plainly, the book 
consists of the most extravagant and absurd rhodomontade, 
intermingled with pages of dreary sentimental moralizing. 
We are unable to understand the author’s theories in all 
their ramifications, but have read enough to convince us 
that further study would be a waste of time and patience. 
It is not without significance that the author, im presenting 
in the appendix experiences nearly identical with his own, 
finds his best material ina pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Nature 
of Insanity.’’ (Philadelphia: T. W. Hartley «& Co.) 


Treasure Thoughts from the Writings of Frederic W. Farrar. 
Edited by Rose Porter. (Boston: D. Lothrop «& Co.) 
Canon Farrar has made many friends during his re 
cent visit to this country, and the selections from his 
various books gathered into this volume will find wel- 
come readers. It is a task of no slight responsibility 
to make fragmentary readings into a book that will be 
a just presentation of a writer. The prejudices of the 
editor will both retain and reject much, so that while gems 
of thought and beauty of illustration may arrest attention, 
the deepest purpose of an author may be defeated by liter- 
ary dissection. Miss Porter has done her work well, but 
we advise all to take this book as a luncheon-box, and not 
as the well-spread table ofa feast. The statement of Farrar’s 
full religious belief accompanies a brief sketch of his 
career. 





The Foet Scout, by Captain Jack Crawford (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls), has in its preface some excellent advice 
to boys on reading, which, coming from one of the most 
famous of Western scouts, the comrade and successor of 
Buffalo Bill, and one of General Custer’s trusted pioneers, 
will perhaps have special force with the boys for whom it is 
written. As for the verse itself, uf which there is great 
quantity and great variety, it would be quite easy to hold it 
up to ridicule ; but as the author distinctly renounces any 
claim to literary or poetical distinction, and puts forth his 
verses modestly, as the crude, unpolished offspring of wan- 
dering thoughts in camp and bivouac, it would be unfair to 
criticise them too minutely. Moreover, if we are not mis- 
taken, some of them show genuine feeling and honest, 
though uncultivated, poetical instinct. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—A new biography of Heine is being written by the Ger- 
man historian, Robert Proelss, of Dresden. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just brought out a new 
edition of the very admirable ‘‘ Satchel Guide to Europe.” 

—The Harpers have added to their Young People’s Series 
Mr. William O. Stoddard’s ‘‘The Two Arrows,’’ a very en- 
tertaining story for boys. 

—The Presbyterian Board of Publication (Philadelphia) 
have lately issued ‘‘ Flower Talks at Elinridge,’’ by Eila 
Rodman Church; and * From Arcadia to Machpela,’’ by 
the Rev. James A. Thompson. 

—Mr. William D. O’Connor’s new volume, ‘* Hamlet’s 
Note-Book,” the latest contribution to the Bacon Shake- 





speare controversy, is to be published immediately by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. An enlarged two-volume edition 
of Nathaniel Holmes’s “ Authorship of Shakespeare’’ is also 
announced by the same house. 

—Finding that his preliminary arrangements will occupy 
more time than was at first anticipated, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has postponed his departure for Europe until 
April 20, when he and his daughter, Mrs. Tarner Sargent, 
will sail on the *‘ Cephalonia,” instead of on the ‘‘ Catalo- 
nia,’’ sailing on the 23d, as was first planned. 

—Honughton, Mifflin & Co, expect to publish in time for 
summer reading a new novel by Professor Hardy, Kuthor of 
“But Yet a Woman.’’ Those who have looked over the 
mauuscript report that the story is a very marked advance 
upon the first in power and attractiveness, and is likely to 
wit even a greater popularity than that, which was one of 
the most successful nevels of the last decacle. 

—One of the latest of the publications of the New York 


Free Trade Club is ‘The Economic Fact Book and Free, 
Traders’ Guide,’’ by Mr. R. R. Bowker, well known as a 
writer on this and kindred subjects. The volume includes 


pithy arguments, quotations from the writings of famous 
Americans, party platforms bearing on the question, a bibli- 
ography of tariff legislation, and a great mass of statistics, 
prices, Congressional votes, and other facts to which the 
student on this subject may have occasion to refer. 

—The ‘‘ North American Review” for May will contain 
General Beauregard’s history of his defense of Charleston, 
§. C., in 1860, 61, and *62—probably the most brilliant 
achievement of engineering of the century. Arthur Rich- 
mond, whose fierce onslaught on Secretary Kayard will be 
remembered, has an open letter to Judge Thurman, but ina 
very different tone. He is as eulogistic, on the whole, of 
the other statesman as he was denunciatory of the Delaware 
Secretary. Frederick Douglass has a short essay on the 
future of the colored race. Gail Hamilton has an article in 
favor of protection. 

—Ex-President Hayes’s forthcoming magazine article will 
be an appeal for Federal aid to popular education, the 
writer holding that it is the duty of the General Government 
to complete the work of reconstruction by affording aid, 
wherever it is needed, for the education of the illiterate 
white and colored people in the late slaveholding Srates. 
The ex-President, going into statistics, points out the fact 
that ‘‘four millions of people in the South, of school age 
and over that age, are unable to read and write, and more 
than a million of voters are too illiterate to prepare or even 
to read their own ballots.’’ Stress will also be placed by 
Mr. Hayes upon the illiterate condition of the Indians 
and the people of the Territories of the United States. 

—In this day of distinctively sensational journalism it ta 
delightful to recognize and commend a piece of journalistic 
work along purely intellectual lines. Such a piece of work 
has been the discussion of the Blair bill in the columns of 
the New York “* Evening Post.’’ The Christian Unton has 
differed widely from the conclusions of the ‘* Evening Post’* 
on this question, but it is glad to recognize a piece of inte)li- 
gent and able journalism in dealing with a great public 
question. If our newspapers would spend less money in 
working up sensational news and put more brains and time 
into the discussion of questions of general importance, the 
character of American journalism would gain immensely. 
it is no secret that the ‘‘ Post’s’’ articles on the Blair bill 
have been the work of Mr. Edward P. Clark. 

—Mr. kK. D. Blackmore has just sent tothe Harpers the 
final chapters of his story, ‘‘ Springhaven,’’ which is appear- 
ing as a serial in the ‘“‘ Magazine.’’ Every reader of ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,” or in fact any of the author’s stories, knows how 
familiar Mr. Blackmore {is with nature in all her moods. 
Indeed, the author is out-of-doors a great part of his life, at 
his home in Teddington, only staying under cover long 
enough to write his daily stint, or to play chess—his one 
dissipation. As a chess-player the writer is uncommonly 
skillful ; and when opportunity offers, tries his hand even 
with professional players, among whom is Steinitz, one of 
his most intimate friends. As a market gardener Mr, 
Blackmore has been very successful, and his land yields him 
quite as much, if not more, money than his pen. 

—A literary undertaking of importance is the publication 
of the ** Political Science Quarterly,” the first number of 
which has lately reached us. The Review is to be devoted 
to the study of politics, economics, and public law from 
the historical, statistical, and comparative points of view. 
It is under the editorial control of the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia College, which institution, as our 
readers know, pays special attention to these branches of 
study. The opening number is of great promise, and evinces 
an intention to present subjects of timely and serious 
moment, treated by writers of the foremost standing. We 
can in this brief note do little more than indicate the general 
character of the contributions ; these comprise an article of 
general introduction by Professor Munroe Smith, in which 
the domain of political science is defined; an article on 
‘* American Labor Statistics,” by Professor R. M. Smith, in 
which the most recent facts are combined with skili and 
commented on with shrewdness; a thoronghly scholarly 
article on ‘* The American Commonwealth,” by Professor J. 
W. Burgess ; and papers by Professors Goodnow, Whitridge, 
and De Leon, on, respectively, ‘Collection of Duties,” 
‘* Legislative Inquests,’’ and the “Berlin Conference," 
Future nambers will contain contributions by President 
Barnard, of Columbia, President Seelye, of Amherst, Prest- 
dent Adams, of Cornell, President Walker, of the School of 
Technology, and such distinguished writers on econom'e 
topics as David A. Wells, Carroll D. Wright, Horace White, 
Professor Arthur T. Hadley, and others. A special feature 
will be m. de of the book reviews, those in this lesne being 
both full and able. The reviews, like everything in the 
magazine, are signed by the writers. The “ Quarterly” 
will be printed by Ginn & Co., and is a handsome and solid- 
looking piece of typography, 
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Jnouirinc Frienps. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


In an admirable article recently published in Tue Christian 
Union, entitled **Endureth Forever,” I find the following sen- 
tences : * * His mercy endureth forever.’ This is not to say that 
mercy will accomplish all for humanity that it desires to do. 
Illimitable power and {llimitable love would give illimitabie sal- 
vation But omnipotence {is not illimitable power. It cannot 
make two and two five, nor two mountains without an inter- 
vening valley, nor a free moral agent righteous against his will. 
It might make him happy, but it cannot make him good. The 
most solemn fact of life is the power of man's wiil to resist 
God's grace.” 

Now, my dear sir, these are very suggestive passages. Will 
you allow an honest (orthodox) seeker after the truth to ask a 
few questions? By answering them in your valuable paper you 
will gratify end profit hundreds who have, like the writer, found 
difficulty in this view of the subject. 1. Has man any power to 
resist God's grace which was not given him by his Creator in 
making him a free moral agent? 2. Has any man power to be- 
come a Christian unaided by God's grace? 3. If not, as our faith 
has taught us, does not God * make willing ” every soul that sub- 
mits to him? and if he has power to make one free agent right- 
eous, why not all? 4. How could God make a man /appy with- 
out making him good? 5. Had not Omnipotence power to create 
and ordain the race unto salvation? H. O. 

Boston. 

If The Christian Union was appointed Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology in a theological seminary, the first lecture 
in its course would be on the limitations of the human mind. 
Why God made man as he did, and whether he could have 
made him otherwise and yet left him a free moral agent, 
are questions beyond the limitations of the human mind. 
Taking life as we find it, man has the power to resist the 
grace of God, and often exercises it; and this awful fact 
must be taken account of in any practical philosophy, and 
no philosophy is of much use unless it is practical. 


Can a man be a practical Christian who finds it impossible to 
interpret the Bible from the standpoint of divine inspiration? 
in other words, who cannot believe that God wrote the Bible, 
but can accept it as the opinion of men, good and bad, who wrote 
under the inspiration of an exalted genius? If you will answer 
this question fully and candidly you may be of great service to 
two newspaper men who are in the fog. 

In the first place, you must distinguish between being a 
Christian and being a church member. It is doubtful 
whether, with the opinion your letter indicates, you could 
be received as a member of most evangelical churches. To 
be a Christian, however, is to be a follower of Christ, and, 
if you believe that the Four Gospels contain the record of the 
life of one whom you accept as your leader and Saviour, 
your views of inspiration would not necessarily prevent 
your following him. Let us, however, ask you a question, 
which you need answer, however, only to yourself. What 
do you mean by a divine inspiration, and by the inspiration 
of an exalted genius? Inspiration is the breathing upon 
one from some one else. No man can be self-inspired ; that 
is a contradiction in terms. Do you believe that John, for 
example, was breathed upon by any influence outside him- 
self? Ifso, what was it? 


Ihave been on the church committee for several years, and 
assisted in examining candidates for admission to the church. I 
find there is quite a difference in the kind and number of ques- 
tions asked by different ministers and deacons. Now, I wantto 
know what would be some of the suitable questions to ask young 
people at suchatime. Should they be questioned with regard 
to the different articles in our church creed? Ought we to require 
them to give some account of their religious experience ? 

D. W. W. 

In our judgment, the only object which a church com- 
mittee should have in examining candidates for admission 
should be to ascertain whether they possess a vital Chris- 
tian faith and a sufficient belief and acceptance of the creed 
of the church to enable them to work and worship har- 
moniously with it. Formerly the questions asked, at least 
in Congregational and Presbyterian churches, related almost 
wholly either to religious opinions or religious feelings ; 
but there is a growing tendency, which we think a healthful 
one, to question candidates more respecting the practical 
aspects of their life and less respecting their emotions and 
theological beliefs. It would be legitimate to ascertain 
whether the candidate is in the habit of prayer, of reading 
the Bible; if the head of a family, of conducting family 
prayers; what are his purposes respecting church work ; 
what are his temperance points and principles, and the 
like. 


Is Dr. Talmage in the habit of baptizing by immersion 
adults who have been baptized in infancy? He recently bap- 
tized a friend of mine in such circumstances, and I am told that 
he is not an exceptional case. Our Baptist brethren ia the 
provinces make great capital out of these things. Is such Dr. 
Taimage’s practice? If not, I would like to be in a position 
positively to deny it. I can readily understand his giving the 
candidate for baptism his choice in regard to mode, but it is 
more difficult to understand how a Presbyterian minister can 
consistently rebaptize. It is also stated here that the majority 
of Pres>yterian and Methodist churches in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have baptismal fonts for the purpose of immersion. Is this 
correct? Is the practice in New York City similar to that in 
Brooklyn in this regard? F. H. W. 

We cannot answer definitely as to Dr. Talmage’s practice. 
It is certainly not true that the majority of Presbyterian 
and Methodist churches of Brooklyn have baptismal fonts. 
We do not think that any Congregational or Presbyterian 
minister would regard the baptism of an adult necessary if 
he had been previously baptized in infancy, but there area 
great many who would make no objections to such re- 
baptism, if the candidate desired it. 





Will you please give me your interpretation of the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus? 1am prompted to ask this by reading the 
article by Lyman Abbott in your issue of 11th inst., which I be™ 
lieve to be the true interpretation of the words of the Bible, but 
these words, recorded as having been spoken by Christ, have 
always seemed to me hard to reconcile with this view. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 

The object of the story of the Rich Man and Lazarus is 
to emphasize the comparison between this life and the life 
to come. This is essentially true in the parable, the scenery 
of which is apparently borrowed from the views current in 
the orthodox Jewish circles. 


As you are my authority for any exegesis of obscure and diffi- 
cult passages of Scripture, I would be glad to have your explana- 
tion of the following texts : ** By which also he went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison.’ 1 Peter {i1.,19. Also in the fourth 
chapter, sixth verse : “* For, for this cause was the gospel preached 
<lso to them that are dead, that they might be judged according 
to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit.” 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Volumes have been written in an attempt to answer your 
question. We have no doubt, however, that the reference 
in 1 Peter iii., 19, is to the preaching by Christ of the Gospel 
as a means Of salvation to those that are dead. 


Can you give a simple form of “grace ” suitable for a little 
child to say? K. E. 8. 

**Our Heavenly Father, bless unto us these thy gifts, 
which of thy loving-kindness Thou hast bestowed upon us; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’’ See several short 
forms of grace in “‘ For Family Worship’’ (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York City). 

Piease tell me which is the best, or several of the best, books 
on the mind cure craze. There is a great excitement in Denver 
over the same just now. G. M. 

We do not know of any book on the Mind Cure, except 
some publications on its behalf which can hardly be classed 
as belonging to the category of advertisements. An article 
by Mr. Schauffler in a recent number of the ‘‘ Century’ on 
Faith Cure may serve your purpose. 


Can you tell me where can be found a poem called “ God's 
Anvil”? In it the heart is represented as being beaten on the 
anvil. One stanza closes with the words : 

“And in his mighty hand hold still.” A.S.R. 

We find it in a little volume called ‘‘ The Changed Cross, 
and Other Religious Poems,’ published by A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., of New York. No author’s name is given; 
the editor of the volume of selections says in the preface that 
as the poems “‘ are mainly waifs gathered from magazines 
and newspapers, it bas not been possible, except in a few 
instances, to ascertain the names of the writers.’”’ As it is 
well worth copying, we reprint it in full: 

GOD’S ANVIL. 
Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the fire doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers, 
And trembles at the fiery glow: 
And yet I whisper, * As God will!” 
And in his hottest fire hold still. 


He comes, and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the bare anvil, minded so 
Into his own fair shape to beat It, 
With his great hammer, blow on blow: 
And yet I whisper, ** As God will !” 
And at his heaviest blows hold still. 


He takes my softened heart, and beats it— 
The sparks fly off at every blow; 

He turns it o’er and o’er, and heats it, 
And lets it cool, and makes it glow ; 

And yet I whisper, *‘ As God will!” 

And in his mighty hand hold still. 


Why should I murmur? for the sorrow 
Thus only long-lived would be; 

Its end may come, and will, to-morrow, 
When God has done his work in me; 

So I say, trusting, ** As God will !” 

And, trusting to the end, hold still. 


He kindles, for my profit purely, 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand ; 
And all his heaviest blows are surely 

Inflicted by a master-hand ; 
So I say, praying, ** As God will!” 
And hope in him, and suffer still. 

1. Bave Miss Rowe's “ Chats about Art’’ been published in 
book form, and can they be found anywhere else than in the 
back numbers of The Christian Union?’ 2. Is there any book 
dealing exclusively with the Stuart family, especially with the 
romantic adventures of the Pretenders? 

1, The “‘Chats about Art,’? by Miss Rowe, have not been 
published in book form, although they may be at a future 
day. 2. J. H. Jesse’s *‘ Memoirs of the Court ef England dur- 
ing the Reign of the Stuarts ’’ and ‘‘ Memoirs of the Pretend- 
ers,”? and A. Strickland's ‘‘ Lives of the Last Four Prin- 
cesses of the House of Stuart.’’ Of course you know that 
several of Scott’s novels deal with the history and romance 
of the Stuarts. 


TI want to find a medical work adapted to use in the family. 
Are you able torecommend any particular one, and by whom 
published? If convenient, please name retail price. What is 
your opinion of ** Wood’s Household Practice of Medicine,” 
offered as a premium by the New York * Tribune”’? 

BaTrT_z CREEK, Mich. 

“* Wood’s Household Practice of Medicine”’ is a very use- 
fulbook. Soalso is one by Dr. Kellogg, of your own town, 
the title of which we do not at this moment recall, but an 
examination of which would be quite practicable for you. 





Can any one inform me in what library I can find “‘ The Poem 
of Féiliré,” by Aingus, the Culdee? I have been told that but 
two copies were in the country. I have not found it ut the 
Astor Library. It was translated from Gaelic into English a 
few years since by Whitley Stokes, causing quite a sensation 
among Celtic scholars, none of whom had any acquaintance 
with it previously. F.M A, 





Now will you oblige me by telling me, in the manner most con- 
venient to you, the source and correct form of a quotation to 
this effect : “* The audience 1s seated, the orchestra have taken 
their places, the curtain rises; let the play goon.” W.A. V. 

Perhaps you havein mind the introduction to Thack- 
eray’s *‘ Vanity Fair.’’” We think that Thackeray has used 
the same idea elsewhere. 

Can you tell me to whom to write to gain information relating 


to the “ Agassiz Association of Young People for the Study of 
Natural History ’’? . M. 0. ©. 

Write to Mrs. Harlan H. Ballard, Principal Lenox Acad- 
emy, Lenox, Mass. 

Can some reader inform me where I can get direetions for 
making an inexpensive and satisfactory ice-chest for summer 
use in a small family * Q. L. D. 

Will you give the right accent of “ Ramona” and ** Romola’’? 

In the first, the accent is on the second syllable; in the 
second, on the first. 

A correspondent would like to communicate with 
‘Veritas,’ whose letter from Tennessee was printed in 
these columns. Will ‘‘ Veritas ’’ send us his address ? 


THE MEXICAN PUEBLOS. 


By GrorceE 8S. CHASE. 








HE student of social sctence would find a study 
both interesting and profitable in the investigation 
of the ‘‘ pueblos,” or Indian communities, of Mexico. 
At the time of the Spanish conquest the land was divided 
up among the conquerors, and the inhabitants reduced 
to a state of serfage. When, in 1824, Mexico attained 
to independence, much of the land belonging to the 
Spaniards or their partisans was confiscated and turned 
over to the Indian inhabitants, not individually, but as 
communities. This was the more easily done as the 
Indians are a gregarious race, collected in villages. These 
pueblos, as they are called, remain to the present time, 
though during the term of office of the last President, 
Gonzalez, considerable was done in the way of surveying 
the lands and dividing them up in severalty. Esch 
pueblo is a tribe or close corporation. Citizenship is 
obtained only by birih, adoption, or marriage, and com- 
plete political equality exists. The ayuntimiento or 
council has the control of all the affairs of the village, 
appointing to each member his share of the common 
labor, and distributing to each his allowance out of the 
common product. In other pueblos the grazing 
ground isheld in common. The arable lands are divided 
annually among the able-bodied, according to the size of 
the families, and each {is entitled to the product of his 
own holding. Ordinarily each farms the same plece of 
land from year to year, subject only to such changes as 
the ayuntimiento may judge to be for the good of the 
community. In case of outrageous neglect the authori- 
ties have the right to reclaim the property, paying for 
all improvements. As the extent of land is always 
largely beyond the needs of the community, resort is 
rarely had to such strong measures. 

The tendencies of such a system seem to be: 

1. To develop laziness and discourage thrift. The 
Jand produces plentifully, and a few hours’ work fn a 
week i3 enough to supply the simple wants of the people. 
Some of the communities, however, are very rich in cat- 
tle and horses. 

2. To bind close the bonds of the tribe, and to create 
a distrust of strangers. Hence these people rarely wan- 
der far from home, and are intensely ignorant, preju- 
diced, and superstitious. 

3. Great wealth and abject poverty are alike unknown. 
A comparison between these people and the wretched 
peasants on the great haciendas would delight the heart 
of Henry George and the members of his school. 
There “‘ the iron law of wages ” is fulfilled to the utmost. 
In some of these enormous estates wages are but fifteen 
cents per day, and corn is from sixty to seventy-five 
cents per bushel. The hovels in which these wretches 
live are to the last degree squalid. The walls and roof 
are of sun-dried mud. There is no window, and the door 
is only a hole. To keep out the pigs and dogs the tenant 
has only a heap of stones or a handful of thorny brush. 
Within, the only furniture is a few earthenware dishes 
and a cheap print of the Virgin stuck in a niche of the 
mud wall. A fire of sticks in one corner of the room 
serves to cook the daily tortillas, the smoke escaping 
through a hole in theroof. There is neither chatr, table, 
nor bed. The family sit by day on the pounded earthen 
floor, and at night, wrapped in thelr coarse blankets, lle 
down uponit. Utterly hopeless, they spend their days 
in grinding labor, their only recreation being cock-fight- 
ing, drinking, and gambling on Sundays and other feast 
days. And yet on these same plantations there are mag- 
nificent houses, with elegant furniture, thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of the best machinery that Europe or the 
United States can furnish, English or American machin- 
ists and chemists, and the profits of the proprietor are 
counted by thousands. 

On the one hand, a community well fed, well dressed, 
comfortably housed, and contented with their condition. 
On the other hand, one proprietor of an estate larger 
than the State of Connecticut, and three thousand labor- 
ers earning fifteen cents per day ! 
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NE EW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & 60. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A New Volume of the Miscellane- 
ous Works of 


JOHN MORLEY. 


New Collected Edition. 
ON COMPROMISE. Globe 8vo. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
VOLTAIRE. One Volume. $150. 
ROUSSEAU. Two Volumes §% 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLO- 
PAEDISTS. Two Volumes. $3. 


$1 50. 


A NEW NOVEL: 
DAGONET THE JESTER.  12mo. 
$1.25 

One of the most excellently conceived tales we 
are acquainted with. The story 1s very simple ; 
just a love tale of a poor jester who has been 
expelled from his lord’s castle, a blacksmith's 
son who becomes a scholar, and two simple, 
good English maidens. ... The poor wife suf 
fers from the eorroding poison of a false the- 
olegy, which makes her dream that good fs evil. 
Pure in heart and simple in thought and deed, 
she suffers almost lifelong misery—not for any 
evil deeds she has done, but only because she 
imagines, without any just cause, that her 


thoughts have been wicked. The position is by 
no means an uncommon one in real life, but has 
seldom been treated by the literary artist We 
know no instance where it has been treated so 
wisely and tender ly as here  —[Academy. 


Mr. Henry James's 8 ‘New Novel. 


THE BOSTONIANS A Novel. By 
HENRY JAMES, author of * The Portrait of 
a Lady,” ‘The American,” &c., &c. 12mo. 
$2. 

He is easily the greatest of our modern Amer!- 
can society novelists. —[Boston Beacon. 

“The Bostonians” seems to us by far the 
most important novel Mr. James has written 
In it he has studied, with all nis marvelous 
ability, a condition of life which is distinctly 
modern, and while in this special form local, in 
its essentials general and important. ... That 
the style of the book is beautifully finished, that 
the volume abounds in terse and pregnant 
epigrams, that it is lighted by keen flashes 
of satire and frequent gleams of humor, 
would in any case go without saying of a book 
by Mr James. Unquestionably ‘* The 
Bostonians ” is not only the most brilliant and 


remarkable of Mr. James's novels, but it is 
one of the mest important of recent contribu- 
tions to literature, and one of which the reputa- 
tion must rather increase than diminish as time 
goes on.—[ Boston Courter. 


A New Novel by Mr. F. Marion Crawford. 


A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of 
‘Mr. Isaacs,” ** Dr. Claudius,” “ Zoroaster,” 
&e. 12mo, $1.20 

In ceasing to be sensational, eccentric, melo- 
dramatic, Disraelish, he bas learoed to write a 
very good novel. His new book 1s a capital plece 
of work. The story is well conceived and well 
constructed, the narrative is always animated, 
and the sketches of character, although they 
touch only surface indications, are clear and 
true . Mr. Crawford’s management of this 
stock personage is highly effective ; all the situa. 
tions in which he figures are dramatic; the diffi- 
cult scene of the first meeting with tne wife is 
admirably done and the closing chapter is one 
of the strongest and at the same time one of the 
most natural pleces of writing that any author 
has given us.—{New York Tribune. 

Will be devoured by all novel readers, will be 
taiked about by everybody, and will be the pop- 
ular book of the season....‘‘A Tale of a 
Lonely Parish’ is the best story Mr. Crawford 
ever published, and one of the best told stories 
in recent literature.—[Boston Beacon. 


Mr. D. Chiistie Murray's New Story. 


AUNT RACHEL: A Rastic Sentimental 
Comedy. By D CHRISTIE MURRAY. 12mo. 
$1. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison's New Book. 

THE CHOICK OF BOOKS: And 
Other Literary Pieces. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON. Globe 8vo, paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1 25. d e 

Nature Series. New Volume 

FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. 
By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart, F.R.S., 
BLL, LL.D. With namerous illustrations. 
12mo. $1 25. ne, 

Twenty-third annual publication. 1886. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 
A statistical and historical annual of the 
States of the civilized world. Edited by J. 
SCOTT KELTIE. i2mo. $3. 

The work reflects great credit on the industry, 
care, and skill of the editor, and year by year 
it is becoming increasingly useful and indis- 
pensable to every one who has to deal with 
public affairs. —[London Times. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


\112 Fourth Avenue. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE LATE MRS. NULL. ™ tees 


Author of *‘ Rudder Grange,” “‘ The Lady, 
or the Tiger?” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 50. 


“ We congratulate the novel reader upon the 
feast there is in ‘The Late Mrs. Null ’’’—({Hart- 
ford Post 


THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. By Sz": 
Haraoop. With an Introductory Note by 
Prof. Francis J. Child. 1 vol , 8vo, $250 net. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER: His Clients, 
Cares, and Work, om the Pxperience 


* of Forty Years. By 
Grorae Raxg, Author of “ Bullion’s Letters 
to a Bank Manager.”” With an American 
Preface by Brayton Ives, ex-President of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 1 vel., 12mo, 
$1.50. 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY OF TO-DAY : 
The Empirical School. BY 7". Reo, 


Director of 
the Révue Philosophique. Translated from 


the French by James Mark Batpwin, B.A 
With Preface and Introduction by Jamgs 
McCosn, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2. 


PERSIA: The Land of the Imams. 


By James Bassett, late Missionary to Persia. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY ; or, Fifty 
Years’ March of the Republic. 


DREW CARNEGIE. 1 vol, 8vo, $2. 


A DESPERATE CHANCE, 5 Mev. Dv. 


Ke.uey, U. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


YALENTINO. 


By Writvtram WaA.porr Astor. 
New and cheaper edition, $1. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or cen’, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
A New Volume of 


SPURGEON SERMONS. 


First Healing and then Service, 
and other Sermons preached in 1885, by 








C. H Spurgeon 12mo $1.00 
Return, O Shulamite, and 

other Sermons preached in 1884, 100 
Hands full of Honey, and 

other Sermons preached in 1883. 1 00 
Sermons, 10 vols. ; 10 00 


(Any vol. sold separately at $1 00) 


Present Truth, recent Sermons, 1 00 
Types and Emtlems, (Ser- 

mons) ‘ ; : ; 1 00 
Sermon Notes, Gen. to Prov. 1 00 


ts ‘* Eccles to Mal. 1.00 
Feathers for Arrows, : 1 00 
John Ploughman’s Talk . 15 

oe Ti 


Pictures, U5 
Talk and Pictures, \0 onevol. 1.00 
Morning by Morning, . 1.00 
Evening by Evening, . . 1.00 
Lectures to Students, 1.00 
Saint and Saviour, 1 00 
Gleanings among Sheav es, 60 
Commenting and Com- 
mentaries, , , : 1 00 
Gems, 4 1.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepald, 
on receipt of the price. 





The Newest Songs! 


READY IN APRIL, 


GLAD 


THE 

REFRAIN. 

Mesers. Lowry and Doanr’s NEW Book of Sunday 

School Songs. It is fully equal to any of their former 
popular works. 

This N E W Song Book embraces a number of NEW 
features, and is gotten up on an entirely NE W pian, 
tn a wpe | shape, and is printed fi trom beautiful 

8 pure to please, and will create 
Eiterest in the Bong ! Service. It will be sold 





-? a y EW 
*08 weed 100 Copies, in Boards. 
Fingle copy sent as 800n as published, on receipt of 
price. 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


AN EDITION IN AIKIN’R CHARACTER 


NOTES, AT SAME PRICE, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago, 








NEW BOOKS. 


8T, GREGORY’S ‘GUEST, AND RECENT | 
POEMS, 
By — Wuirtizr. 16mo0, parch- 


ment, 


Vr Ww hittter as here collected the poems he has | 


written since the publication ef ‘ The Bay of Seven 
Islands” in 188 


fFIGNS AND SEASONS. 


By Joun Burrovens, author of “ Wake Robin,” 
“Fresh Field*,.”’ ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.59, 
Contents: A Sherp Lookout; A Spray of Pine; 

Hard Fare; Tragedies of the Nests: A Snow Storm; 

A Taste of Maine Rirch; Winter Netghhors; 

Breeze; Spring Relish; A River View; 

Phases of Farm Life; Roof-Tree. 

A delightful book of outdoor and domestic life. 


OALIFORNIA. 


From the Conquest in 1846 to the Seeond 
Vigilance Committee in San Franciseo. Vol. 
VIT in Series of Amertcan Cemmorweaiths. 
By Jostan Royer. Assistant Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Harvard College. With a fine Mav 
16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

Dr. Royce is a native Californian, is acqua'nted 
with the State as acitizen, and by careful research 
he has collected ina single volume the curious and 
remarkably tnatructive facts which the un'que 
history of California offers, 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARF, 


By NatHanieL Hotmes. New Edition, greatly 
enlarged 2vols. 12mo, gilt top. $4 
Judge Holmes ia a firm bellever tn the theery that 
Lord Bacon wrote the plavs which bear Shake 
apeare’s name. His work on the subject is nnqnes 
tlonably the fullest and most worthy of attention 
of all the books ever written to prove this thesis. 


HAMLET’S NOTE-BOOK, 
By W.D O'Connor. Crown 8vo, $1 

An important contribution to the Bacon-Shake 
speare controver: y It comprises ® thorough going 
and brilliant defense of Mrs. Pott’s “ Promuse” 
against the attacks of Richard Grant White. Inet 
dentally. it has an entirely new and striking theory 
of the authorship an? purpose of the Sonnets, and 
closes with a powerful parallel between the lives of 
Bacon avd Shakespeare, 


A Salt 
Bird Enemies, 


*,* For sa’e by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, 
pos'paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 East 17th St.. New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Vols. I. and II. of 


Routledge’s World Library, 


EDITED BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 


16mo. Each volume contains 160 pages. Price, 
per vol.,in paper covers, 10c.; in cloth, 25c. 


Vol. I. GORTHE’S FAUST. 


By JOHN ANSTER, LL.D. 


Vol. I]. GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS AND POEMS 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Later ette Place, New York. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Children ($1), by Stanford, is anew 
CANTATA Of great power and brilliancy. 

Richter’s Harmony ($2), Richter’s Counter- 
point ($2), and Richter’s Fugue ($2), are three 
standard books on composition, by an eminent Ger 
man Harmonist. 





Operas. The best and most complete editions. 
Aida (82); Bells of Corneville (81.50); Boceac- 
cio (82); Carmen (82); Fatinitza (82); Lakme (82); 
Maritana (82); Mefistofele ($2); Mignon ($2.50) ; 
Zenobia ($2); and many others. 


Tibrettos, fulland complete, of 80 operas, for 2% 
cents each. Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 

Easter Muste, in quantity. Send for Lists. Or 
chestral parts furnished when desired. 


Wioener’s Ideal Methods (each 75 cts.) are fa 
mous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for 
Guitar, for Fife, for Clarinet, and for Flageolet, 


Mason’s Piano Technics ($2.50) are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to prac 
tice. All teachers should use them. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0,, Boston. 


C. H. Dirson & Co. 867 Broadway, New York. 





HE BIBLE and MEN OF SCIENCE shows how 

skeptics mae pease the Bible true. A good 

present for an un hyn Sear Price, 10 cents, 
L. CASE, Oryre, fenn. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.’ 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.| 
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RECENT 


\ den’ S Books 


Illustrated Catalogue, 132 pages, 
| May be had for #4 cents; conden: a atalogue 
free. 


RUSSIA. 


ILLUSTRATED HIS- 
RUSSIA, from the Eartiest 
Translated by b. B. Lana 


| RAMBAUD'S 
TORY OF 

| Times to 1877 

| 

| 





Complete in two large 12mo0 volumes, Long 
Primer type. with numerous fine illustrations 
avd maps. Fine cloth, gilt tops, Library style, 


a1 +n 
$1.75 


The cheapest edition heretofore obtainable has 
| cost $6 00 (leas than two years ago It cost $18 
| this new edition, which is really the BEST that has 
been published for popul 
fore places this magnificent w« 
within reach of the masses 


ar use at any price, the 
rk for the first time 





‘*Rambaud’s is doubtless the best history of 
Russia in any language. M ambaud 1s admitted 
to stand at the head of European anthorities on his 
chosen subject. is familiar with the whole mass of 


documentary and official materials, bas a large ac 
quaintance with Russian literature, and has skill 
fully assimilated vast stores of information Into an 


orderly and vigorous narrative Russian history 
begins almost tn myth, proceeds into a wilderness of 
confitcting traditions, and emerges into a clear 


light only in comparatively recent times. It is 
studded with imposing personalities and darkened 
by hideous crimes ; striking events made It « 
ic, the sufferings of agreat people lend it pathes 
the unrest of the present hour and the uncertain 
outlook for to morrow invest it with deep inter 
est. M Rambaud puts the reader’s mind fully tn 
train to consider the situation of the hour. Alto 
q xether this is a work that may be read uniformly 
with profit and often with interest; an authority 
that may be consulted with 
important place on the 
Literary World, Boston. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


The Art of Beautifying Subur 
By Frank J. Finely 


lramat 


confidence; filling an 
historical ehelf.”—(The 


Beautiful Homes. 
ban Home Grounds. 
illustrated, $3.00. 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature. 
Parts I. to VIL, each 15 eta.: Vols. L and IL., each 
60 cts. 

Froude’s Historical Essays, 50 cts. 

Allerton's Poems of the Prairies, 70 cts. 

Peyton's The Glasse of Time, 50 cts. 

Life of Washington Irving. By Richard Henry 
Stoddard, 30 cts. 

Guizot's History of France, new edition, 
12mo, 427 fine illustrations, R6 OO. 

Obiter Dicta. By Augustine Birrell, 50 cts. 

Classic Comedies. By Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
Jobnson, fine cloth, gilt tops, 60 cts 

Lemb’s Essays of E'ia. The handsomest edition 
published in America, 50 cts. 

Taylor's Self Cure of Hernia, 90 eta. 

Rawlinson’s Ancient Religions, 75 cts. 

mi Egypt and Babylon, 75 cts. 
Grace Greenwood’s Home Folks Stories, 60 cts. 
Holyoake’s Manual of Co-operation, 35 cts. 
Maurice Thompson's By Ways and Bird Notes, 

75 cts. 

Bricks from Babel. 

What Tommy Did. 
illustrated, 50 cts. 

Complete Works of John Ruskin. 
American edition, 14 vols., 818.00. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1,227. 393 Pearl 8t., New York. 


Scott. 


8 vols., 


By J. McNair Wright, 60 cts. 
By Emily Huntington Miller, 


The best 


~ BOOKS FOR THE BIBLIOPHILE. 
Books and Bookmen. 


By ANDREW LANG, author of “The Library.” etc 
With iliustrations, fac-similes of binding, ete. 
and with original and rppropriate Head pleces, 
Tail-pieces. and Initial Letters, designed spe 





elally for this work by G. Rk. Halm. 12mo, cloth 
uncut. Price, $2. 
The Pleasures of a Book- 
worm. 


By J. Rocers Rees. 7: sete printed in antiqu¢ 


style. 12mo, cloth, $1.2 
*,* I. Concerning Books and Lovers of Books. II 
Home and Books; Glimpses of Farthly Paradise. 
Il]. The Romance and Reality of Dedications. IV 
An Odd Corner in a Book. Lover’s Study. V. Gentus 
and Criticism, and, VI. The Pursuit of Literature in 
Odd Moments. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publi she Tr, 


GEORGE J. COOMBES, 


Publisher, Importer, and Bookseller, 
5 East Seventeenth St., N.Y. 


HIGH CLASS 
ETCHINGS. 


A selection sent on approval or 

receipt of satisfactory reference. 
New Illustrated Catalogue, price, 

10 cents. Frederick Keppel & Co., 


| 28 East 16th St., New York. 








Is a very fine light Henrietta, almost as 
adapts itself to all styles of making up. 


PRIESTLEY'S SILK- 


journals for deep mourning wear in hot weather 
weave makes it strong and elastic, sothat pressure does not crush it, while, owing 
to its silk warp and peculiar finish, dust does not adhere. 

Princetta comes in ix grades and in a shade matching Courteuld’s crape. 





WARP PRINCETTA 


cool as silk muslin, and, like Henrie'ta, 
It is recommended by the leading fashion 
Though so light, its twilled 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


We fancy that it may be a common experience 
among conscientious music teachers, as well as others, 
to grow disheartened and discouraged at the seeming 
lack of progress in pupil along the line of development 
which the teacher has naturally planned for the pupil ; 
and this being so, to quite lose sight of the benefit which 
the child may be gaining in a different way, and to fail 
utterly to see the beginnings of a natural expression of 
musical feeling in which the child delights. Thus, we 
have known of a case where a teacher had it in mind to 
so instruct two bright boys, brothers, whose musical 
beginnings were intrusted to his care, that they should 
grow to have a facility to read music at sight as easily 
almost as they would a printed book, in order that they 
might have ultimately the pleasure of searching for 
themselves through the rich fields of musical literature. 
The elder of the two boys had a natural love of and gift 
for music, and to him the study imposed was not a 
drudgery. The younger boy, a wide-awake, practical 
little fellow, worked conscientiously, but had not the 
natural tendency toward music with which his elder 
brother was gifted, and this, combined with the fits of 
inactivity which come both to old and young, often 
worked to the discouragement alike of boy and teacher. 
But mark the mora]. Changes sundered the relationship 
of teacher and pupil, and for a time the boy naturally 
dropped the study of the plano- An old flute lay about 
the house, and fell one day into the hands of this wide- 
awake lad. Here was the opening up of a new field, 
and from the laborious reading of simple hymns at first, 
the boy, with growing interest, persisted in bis work, 
wholly without instruction, until he is now able, not 
only to play, with taste, pleces requiring no small 
degree of musical intelligence, but he also produces a 
tone of good quality, and can read simple music at sight. 
It is somewhat of a humiliation, therefore, the former 
teacher confesses, that the boy, unaided, has done more 
for himself than the teacher ever did for him, except, 
perhaps, in the guiding of his musical taste. And £0, 
out of his own experience, the teacher has asked us to 
tell his story and to warn his co workers to be not eacily 
discouraged by a pupil's apparent indifference, but to be 
ever on the watch for the natural expression of a child’s 
musical taste, and, as far as lies within the limit of his 
own ability, to develop the child in that direction, and, 
when the time comes, to hand him on to the special'st, 
if so desired, who shal] make of him a good violinist, or 
flutist, or pianist, as the case may be. Therefore, let 
ths teacher take his cue from his pupil whenever there 
is a pronounced leaning to a certain direction, and 
thereby develop a desire into a serious love which shail 
increase with increasing knowledge, instead of attempt- 
ing to coerce the pupil into a line of work which may 
foster only distaste and hatred. 


Quite in the line of what we have been saying above 
are the following detached sentenc2s, which give the 
ideas of a Boston music teacher as he recently expressed 
them, and which we quote herewith, thinking that they 
perhaps may contain some bit of help to the teacher, or 
to the mother whe {is attempting home instruction with 
her little ones : 

“ A Boston music teacher, whose popularity can be judged 
from the fact that he gives almost sixty lessons a week on 
piano and organ, besides conducting five choir rehearsals, 
was asked by a Boston ‘Globe’ reporter to give his views 
on piano teaching, which he did substantially as follows : 

*** As a rule, the person who begins the study of the plano 
at the youngest age learns quickest. The muscles of the 
child’s hands are flexible and easily trained. Thus it hap- 
pens that often you will find a girl of fifteen or sixteen, 
who has been playing five or six years, with an execution 
better .han that of a young lady of twenty or twenty-five. 

“When I begin with children who krow nothing of 
music, I do not put before them at the start the confusing 
notes, but I write down figures from 1 to 5, representing the 
fingers of the hand, and have them practice with these, 
jearning to hold down one finger or more while p'aying with 
the rest, till some control of the hand has been gained. 

‘““<Tf | had my way, a beginner should take a short lesson 
every day, and do no practicing between the lessons. As it 
is, I give beginners two lessons a week, and, after a year or 
two, reduce it to one a week. After the rudiments have 
been learned, a scholar should practice not less than two 
hours a day, and from that up tofour. I have had pupils 
who practiced seven hours a day. When I was in Germany 
I sometimes practiced ten hours. 

“* Reading at sight is excellent practice, but, of course, 
beginners should not attempt it. I tell my pupils what 
they shall read, and do not let them stop to correct errors, 
but have them go right along as best they can. 

“*To my mind, it is extremely important that piano- 
players should begin with the very best instructors they 
can get. In the German conservatories the best teachers 
often take the talented children for the first year, starting 
them right, and then perhaps not seeing them again for five 
or six years. 

“<< Jf a child here in Boston cannot afford to go to one of 


‘the best private teachers, that child should go to one of the 


conservatories, where a good teacher can be had at a very 
moderate cost. 





*¢ <Tt is generally granted now that Boston is the best place 
in America to study music, and I do not believe one can do 
better to go abroad. It is cheaper, however, to study 
abroad. 

““*Why? Because the tuition is less. I paid about $1.50 
a lesson for private instruction there which here might cost 
$5 or $6. For board and rooms I paid more in Berlin than 
I would have paid here, but I had to live well. 

“A student must live well, and I do not believe any one 
can play the piavo successfully who does not live well. 
Good health is an essential in good piano-playing. 

““<TIn Germany I was taught to depress the back of my 
hand, but I only do it for certain kinds of execution. The 
answer te that question of holding the hand depends a 
great deal on the hand. I believe that method should be 
followed which is most natural.’ 

““*TDo you think it necessary for an American to go abroad 
in order to learn piano-playing thoroughly?’ asked the 
writer of one of Boston’s leading pianists. 

“** Most certainly not,’ he answered, ‘and I venture to 
say that Americans can do even better in America, provided 
they study in a musical atmosphere like that of Boston. 

‘“*Tf it were true that Americans can learn more about 
piano-playing in Stuttgart, or Leipsic, or Berlin, than in 
America, why don’t more of the young people who go to 
Germany to study amount to something when they come 
back here ? 

‘“““In Germany they are teaching in the same old ruts, 
while here in Boston we are progressing, making improve- 
ments, and, if I do say it, in some lines our best Boston 
teachers are doing better work than the German professors. 
Some of my pupils have studied in Germany, and I find 
many faults to correct in their methods.’ ”’ 


An incident occurred Jast week during the perfcrm- 
ance of ‘‘ Lohengrin” at the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
which forcibly illustrated the sentiments of artlets them- 
selves concerning theshamefu! inattention and conversa 
tion which goes on during the performances when the 
sald artists are off the stage, and for the time being have 
assumed the réles of ordinary citizens in the audience. 
On the present occasion Miss Clara Louise Kellogg sat 
in one of the parterre boxes and showed herself to be an 
appreciative listener. The second act of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
as every opera-goer knows, is preceded by a short 
orchestral introduction which begins with a phrase 
played pianissimo by the double bass and cellos, and an 
audience should be in a state of perfect qulet to hear it 
at all. On the evening in question perbaps one third of 
the vast audience knew that the prelude had begun, 
chiefly by evidence of the eye, and not of the ear, for 
there was a buzz of talk like that in a lady’s drawing- 
room at an afternoon tea, and more than one music 
lover cast indignant glances at the heedless chatterers 
in the boxes. Suddenly there was a sharp rap from the 
baton of Mr. Thomas, and the orchestra was still, when 
on the instant there came a sharp and hearty round of 
applause from the box in which sat Miss Kellogg, or 
rather stood, for, in her eagerness to commend Mr. 
Thomas’s action, she had half risen from her seat and 
was conspicuous in herapproval. Thus her own action, 
as well as that of Mr. Thomas, was a well-directed re- 
buke of the shameful incivility which is characteristic 
of a large portion of the high-bred audiences which 
assemble habitually in the boxes of the new opera- 
house, and which may very rightly be styled, if our 
readers will pardon a poor pun, ‘‘chatter-boxes.” 


An example of another annoyance which the public is 
often subjected to in the theater and concert room came 
to our notice on the same evening. The writer’s seat 
was on the aisle and near the short passageway which 
leads from the outer corridor into the parquet. In this 
passageway stood a couple of gentlemen in evening 
dress, who, upon being requested by the usher to move 
along and not block the passage, replied, ‘‘ Oh, it’s all 
right. We have business here. It’s our station.” And 
after the opera had begun, it became evident what the 
‘business ” was, for at every point where there was the 
slightest excuse for it on the part of the singers, these 
enthusiastic gentlemen, together with others bent on the 
same ‘‘ business,” clapped their hands lustily and cried 
‘* Bravo,” with a total disregard of the ruinous effect 
such clamor wrought upon the delicate and lovely 
orchestral effects which were thus completely lost to the 
audience. Alas that such customs still exist in our 
midst ! but there is hopy that we may ere long reach the 
point attained by certain cities in Europe, where by 
common consent all applause is withheld till the close of 
the performance, or at least of the act, the artistic effect 
of which is thereby maintained till the close. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


An Illinois editor defines a certain kind of philan- 
thropist as a zealous person bent on doing the greatest 
possible good to the greatest possible number with 
the greatest possible amount of other people’s money. 





A good housewife in Ridgeway, Mich., says that for a 
family of six she has in the last year baked 4,905 
cookies, 592 pies, 263 cakes, 987 doughnuts, 698 loaves 


of bread, not counting jobnny-cakes, short-cakes, pan- 
cakes, and puddings. 


Columbus ‘‘Inquirer:” Recently in Brunswick a 
Macon young man acted as godfather to the infant of a 
friend. The excitement of the occasion caused him to 
drop the infant into the baptismal font, making a Bap- 
tist of it instead of an Episcopalian. 





The dairy interests of this country areenormous. An 
expert says there are 16,000,000 cows In the United 
States. The money value of their yearly product is 
$1,000,000, 000, and the total cost of the Jand and plant 
necessary for their support $3,800,000,0C0. 


A somewhat remarkable case is reported in Bath, 
Eng. Three lads were summoned for talking and laugh- 
ing during service in a church. They were fined £1 
and costs, or, in default, one month’s hard labor. One 
of them, who could not pay, was actually sent to 
prison. 


It is proposed to celebrate, on the 4th of March, 1887, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of Chicago. 
In 1837 the city had but 4,170 inhabitants, and at the 
present time it is within the mark to compute the popu- 
lation at 650,000, of which number only 200,000 are 
native Americans. 








The fifth and last of the large rifled cannon ordered 
by the Government from a Boston foundry was success. 
fully cast the other day, three previous trials having 
failed. One hundred tons of iron were melted in three 
furnaces, and the molten metal took 22 minutes to fill 
the pit. The gun is a twelve-inch bore. 


“Tf I could afford it,” said a prominent Baptist clergy 
man at dinner, ‘“I’d insure my life on the endowment 
plan, the insurance to fall due when I am sixty, for 1 
notice that they generally put ministers in the dry dock 
when they are sixty.” ‘‘ Surely not Baptist ministers !” 
exclaimed a young lady at the table.—[New York Star. 





A Baptist preacher, well known in Macon, asked 
four other preachers of other denominations whether 
Zedekiah was one of the minor or one of the major 
prophets. They all agreed that he was one of the 
minor prophets, and were much disgusted with them- 
selves when they discovered that he was no prophet 
at all.—[Savannah News. 





Not long ago a bill was passed changing the name of 
the historic little village of Horseheads into North 
Elmira. Now the village has, by an election and a 
majority of nine, decided that it prefers the old name, 
which commemorates General Sullivan's victory, and 
Assemblyman Bush will introduce a new bill changing 
the name back to Horseheads. 





In Chicago at the present time there are between 
35,000 and 40,000 Bohemians. They have all come to 
America within a few years, the greater majority since 
1870. Most of them know very little English; some 
none at all. They form a distinct community, with 
their own organizations, journals, and peculiar ways of 
life. 


A Virginia City paper asserts that a steer was killed in 
that city not long ago whose teeth were completely in 
crusted with gold and silver bullion. The animal came 
from a ranch on Carson River, and it is thought the 
metal accumulated on his teeth while he was drinking 
the river water, which is impregnated with the tailings 
from the mills reducing Comstock ores. 








Thieves broke into the Pennsworth Methodist Church 
of Pensaukin, Pa., and stole the pulpit Bible and many 
hymn-books. The former they threw into a fifty-foot 
well, where it was discovered. The pastor, the Rev. 
George Greening, at once had himself lowered into the 
well, where he grasped the book, but the foul air over- 
came him, and he was dragged to the surface insensible 
and resuscitated. 


Statistics show that out of 199 young men belonging 
to two classes of Amherst College, only 27 per cent. were 
emmetropic (of normal or perfect vision) ; 44.5 per cent. 
were more or less “ far-sighted ;” 23.5 per cent. were 
more or less ‘‘ near-sighted ;” 22 per cent. were found to 
have astigmatism (irregular curvature of the anterior 
part of the eye, so that all rays do not focus at the same 
point); and 1.5 per cent. were completely color-blind, 2 
per cent. partly so, and 38.5 per cent. ‘‘ with feeble color 
sense.” 








Goods are made to a considerable extent in Saxony 
from a textile fiber obtained from the needles of the fir 
tree. The ueedles, young and green, are dried, and 
subjected to a settling and fermenting process similiar 
to that in use for flax, which softens the woody parts 
and loosens them from the fiber. The fiber is passed 
through a mijling machine like those used for woolen 
cloth, and fs carded and spun like cotton. Generally 





the carded fiber is mixed with a certain proportion of 
cotton or wool. 
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PROGRESS IN FIJI. 


The ‘‘Sydney Herald” prints the fol- 
lowing from its correspondent in Fiji: 
‘“The world has heard of such a meta- 
morphosis as that of the idol car of Jug- 
gernaut in India being used as part of the 
woodwork of a printing-press for publish- 
ing the Scriptures. Just such another 
interesting conversion has taken place at 
Bau. There is a monolith in that antique 
Fijlan elty which has a history grizzly as 
that of ‘ Moloch, horrld king.’ It stood 
in front of the chief temple Vata ni Ta- 
waki, which, on a high foundation, tow- 
ered loftiest above the many temples of 
Bau. This stone stood upright in an in- 
closed ground, and had a distinctive name, 
Vatunimbokola. To this were dragged 
the corpses destined for a cannibal orgy. 
These were trailed in their gore along the 
dusty soil, and dashed by the head against 
this stone, thereby being presented as an 
offering to the divinities before being de- 
voured by the lordly chiefs and fierce 
warriors of Bau. How many scores of 
victims have been presented at this grim 
altar no man knoweth ; they are sald to 
have been innumerable, and could Vatu- 
nimbokola but speak, what a tale it would 
unfold ! 

‘Well, for at least thirty years this 
stone has had no stain of human blood 
upon it; the pure breath of the trade 
wind has blown upon it, and the rains of 
heaven have washed it, for many a long 
year; hurricanes have swept around it in 
furious whirlwinds, and the blazing sun- 
shine of Fiji has bathed it in light and 
laved it with heat, and so the ministering 
agencies of nature have purified it. And 
now it has been converted into a christen- 
ing font. By the consent and with the 
co-operaticn of the chiefs, this weird relic 
of the past has been uprooted from the 
spot which it had occupied from the misty 
past, and was borne into the great Bau 
church and set up there. Here a cavity 
was hollowed out in it by the unpracticed 
hands of the oldest missionary and of the 
latest recruit, which have used the stone- 
mason’s chisel upon the hard stone with 
such effect, if with little science, that it is 
now an admirable font, but with such 
associations as few church fonts possess, 
Here from it the crystal drops of Christian 
baptism were sprinkled for the first?time 
the other Sunday upon a native child‘and 
upon an English infant, the baby daughter 
of the Rev. W. W. Lindsay. Some ‘curt 
osity hunters have already complained of 
the removal of this heathen monument, as 
their occupation is restricted, and the fur- 
ther carrying away of the stone in“pleces 
has been prohibited.” 


THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


The personal household of Queen Victo 
tia is composed of over a thousand per- 
sons, costing a sum of $1,945,000. It con- 
sists of a Lord Steward, a Lord Chamber- 
lain, a Master of the Horse, each with a 
salary of $10,000 ; a Keeper of the Privy 
Purse, at $11,000, with three assistants at 
$3,000 each ; a Treasurer, a Controller, a 
Vice Chamberlain, a Controller of Ac. 
counts, a Master of the Buckhounds, each 
at $6,000 per annum ; a Grand Falconer 
at $6,000 ; an Usher of the Black Rod at 
$10,000 ; a Mistress of the Robes at $3,000 ; 
eight ladies of the bedchamber at $2,500 ; 
ten bedchamber women at $1,500 each ; 
ten maids of honor at $1,500; fourteen 
equerriles at $3,500; eight pages of honor 
at $750 ; eight lords in waiting at $4,000 ; 
fourteen grooms in waiting at $2,000; 
ten gentlemen ushers at $400; ten ser- 
geants-at-arms at a similar salary ; a poet 
laureate (Lord Tennyson) at $500 per 
annum; a painter-in-ordinary, a marine 
painter, a sculptor-in-ordinary, a surveyor 
of pictures, at $1,000; an examiner of 
plays at $3,000, a principal chef de cuisine 
at $4,000 per annum ; a principal cellar 
master at $2,500 ; nine housekeepers, 130 
housemaids ; and, lastly, an official rat- 
catcher at Windsor, at a salary of $80, 
and another for Buckingham Palace at 
$60. All these payments, even down to 
the salary of the officlal rat-catchers, have 
to be submitted every year to the House 
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A gentleman writing us from Minneapolis, 
Minn., says: 


“We find ‘Williams’ Barbers’ Bar 





Soap’ an exquisite and indispensable toilet 
nue we = : i 
article. My Wife is “lost without it.” 
MANUFACTURED AY This soap is Absolutely Pure; Cleansing, 
fa eiacan OY) Soothing and Healing in its effects. A balm 
GLASTENBURY, COMM 3 for “Chapped Hands” and all roughness to 


An Exquisite Bath and Toilet Soap at a moderate price. 
A Sample for trial sent upon CONN. of 2ct. stamp by 


EJ. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, C 


snatemeaes = THE CELEBRATED “GENUINE YANKEE 


AND OTHER FINE SHAVING SOAPS. 


(Formerty Wiiiiams & Bros., MANCHESTER, 1840.) 





«A book of 100 pages. 
EWSPAPE The best book for an 
govertionr te conse’, be 


he experienced or other 

RTI TISIN wise. It contains lists 

of news rsand esti- 

mates 0) e cost of ad- 

ertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 

follar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred thousand Ks 

lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 

will meet his every requirement, or can be mede to 

do so by slight by easily arrived at by corre- 

spondence. One bundred ons fifty-three editions 

have been fasue¢ Sent, petteeee. to any address 
for i) cents. > aides GEO. ROWELL & ©0O., 

NEWSPAPER ane ERTISING SUREAU, 10 Spruce 

8t. (Printing House §8q.), New York. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominatiore 
Szunp ror CaTaLocuE. 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 BleeckerSt., N.Y 


JHE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, Pa., 


Is the national depot ‘iy Holiday Books, Cards of 
4 kinds and for all seasons. Sunday School supplies 
of ali kinds. Bibles, Books, Papers and Libraries for 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Catalogues and specimens sent free on applicatiag, 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gougnh..- 


His last and crowning life pons brim full of thrilling int.» 
est, humor and pathos Bright, pate. and good, full o£ 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at sightte al. To it is added 
the Life = Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
ay T 1000 Agents Wanted,Men and Women. #100 

to #200 a month oo ye Qj" Distance no hindrance as we 
give Ertra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars & 
+A. D. WOR’ r HING’ TON & CO., Hartford, Cona. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original' Beware of Imitations! ¢ 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 





OP PFPIOE OF THEY 


ATLANTIC’ 


Mutoal Insurance Company, 


New York, January 22d, 1866 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of its 
pany, g yi 


affairs on the Sist of De cember, 1885 : 

Premiums on Marino Risks fri 7m 18 t 

January, 1885, to 3ist December 

1886 $2,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off 1st January, 1885 1,339,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums F #5.'98.143 76 
Premiums marked off from ist Jar 

uary, 1885, to Slat Decemb 1845, 23,770,094 30 
Losses paid during the Satis Hse ERR 

fame od... $1,915,020 67 
Returns of Pre- neaeniaanicen 

miums and 


Expenses. ...$776,712 42 


The Company has the following asseta, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 


iin cscuccdedacesscecs $9,034,685 00 

Loans secured by Stocks, an d other 
1,438,600 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at F3%,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable 1,508,143 58 
Cash in Bank 222,897 88 

® amount. ™ $12 740,328 4 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the .~ »Ildere 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1851 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next,from 
which date all interest thereen will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 21st December, 1885, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of ans next. 


By order of the Board. e 
J. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUST EES: 

J. D, JONE ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN 
W. HL H. MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
f REDE RICK H. CO&SITT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
We. STU JOHN ELLIOTT, 
B NJAMIN ? ‘a FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES D. LEV ERICH, 
THOS, B. CODDINGTON, J HN L. RIKE 

M DEGROOT DENTON SMITH, 
‘OF YRGE BLISA, 
HENRY F. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM I . MORGAN, 
ISAAC BFLI 
EDW ARD FLOYD-JONES, 


R, 
on an a MAOY, 


Soa | D. ois WLE 
WILLIAM H. WE BBY 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 


NSON W 
THOMAS M ‘AITL AND. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, : 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice President, © 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famous —- Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture,etc. Send 10 cents In stam 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,000 su 
lecta. Mention this paper 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPE C€O.. 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





EDUC ATION TAL. 


pist TBACHERS, "ESCA, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 


Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMMRICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York, 


= COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0, offers 
berlin both sexes the best educational 
advantages at the lowest cost. 

Healthful; no saloons; best 

religious influences ; elective studies ; 1,314 students 


it year. Calendar sent free by Mr. a - T. Maps, 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col- 
lege management. Full corps ‘of first-class inatruct- 


ors in Theory, VoiceC a. 

Piano, Organ, Strings a 0 

struments, t (Gare ~ JET in. 
Prof. F. B. Rice, Director. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
Three Years’ Cours Twenty ne structors. 
Address EDMUND | H. BENNETT, Dean. 


-HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


In the country near Philadeiphia. Under care of 


‘riends, but open toall. Number limited to Ninety 
3oarders. Three Courses. Library 15,000 vols Large 
cn some Seng and Observatory. Make early apoli- 


ation for next Fall, For catalogues address 
SAAC "SHARE LESS, Dean, Haverford College, Pa. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 


A high @ and successful school for both = comes. 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates. 
any time, Send for Catalogue. a: a PANNISTER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


When tbe strike in East St. Loufs began, the raflroads 
first notified their men that any grievance would be rec- 
‘{fied if pointed out by a committee of employees of each 
road; and when the uncoupling of trains and intimida- 
tion commenced which prevented a wheel from moving, 
the railroads sent a committee to Springfield to interview 
Governor Oglesby. Governor Oglesby promised to look 
into the matter, and sent his Adjutant-Gencral to East 
St. Louis to see the actual condition of things. After 
being there two days, he reported to the Governor that 
a mob had control of the railroads. The Governor then 
went down, and had a parley with the strikers—who, as 
usual, professed to be law-abiding, etc.—and saw with 
his own eyes trains stopped, cars uncoupled, and men 
intimidated, but said that the sheriff had not exhausted 
his powers, and that he would not order out the soldiers 
until the sheriff was powerless. The sheriff then under 
took to organize a posse of citizens of Belleville, as the 
citizens of Exst St. Louis were all strikers or sympa- 
thizers. These men soon got tired of this business, and 
the sheriff called on che sallroads to furnish men to be 
sworn in by him. The advertisement you speak of was 
inserted in the Nashville papers by one railroad only— 
the Louisville & Nashville—and not by “ railroads,” as 
you say. The adver!isement was perfectly proper under 
the circumstances. The men were needed to fight, if 
necessary, and men of grit were needed to cope with a 
desperate mob. The raflroads at first concluded to 
adopt the masterly inactivity plan, and do nothing, 
hoping that public opinion would compel the release of 
their property from the possession cf the mob. But 
St. Louls was deprived of her usual supply of coal. 
The price rose enormously, and the hotels and private 
residences resorted to wood. The citizens were clamor- 
ous for a renewal of the coal trsflic, to prevent a coal 
famine, and under the pressure the roads determined to 
attempt the moving of trains by the assistance of hired 
deputies, sworn in by the sher/ff. Now, how you can 
hold the ratlroads responsible for the killing of these 
people it passes my understanding. 

Yours, etc., CHaARLEs R, PEDDLE. 








A VOICE FROM TEXAS. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 


If you deem best, you may’pnblish the following facts 
about the situation bere, on my authority. Use them as 
you like. 

1. There are six hundred Knights of Labor in this 
city ; of which, in spite of all agreements on the part of 
railroad officials, some whites get only ninety-two cents 
a day for wages. a 

2. The colored people are among the most loyal 
Knights of Labor. 

3. The saloon-keepers have no use for the Knights of 
Labor. 

4. The general press reports have expressed the first 
thoughts of merchants about the strike. 

5. The Mayor says not a stngle case of drunkenness or 
disorderly conduct has been before him during the past 
four weeks. ‘ 

6. Thecitizens, in mass-meeting'assem bled, unanimous- 
ly desired concessions on both sides, but were told that 
the Raflroad Company “ would not arbitrate,” and that 
the “ shops would be closed up entirely unless protection 
was given.” 

7. Four hundred deputies were armed and paraded to 
keep the peace. The State Attorney-General was pres- 
ent, and arrangements were made to bring many more 
deputies on to the ground, although not so much as a fin- 
ger had been raised in personal viclence. I was asked 
to use the Riot Act in my pulpit to quiet a flock of which 
a trustee, a deacon, and the Sunday school superin- 
tendent were prominent Knights of Labor as well as 
active, praying Christians. Many peaceable citizens 
were arrested. A colored man, member of the Executive 
Board of Knights of Labor, was knocked down, kicked, 
and barely escaped being shot by deputies in the middle 
of the city. 

8. Spite of all published statements to the contrary, 
Knights of Labor under present discrimination are dis- 
charged as such, or refused employment as such. 

9. While all trains have been running unmolested for 
five days, only three striking workmen are reported as 
having returned to work. They are not hindered, but 
the shops remain empty. 

Yours respectfully, E. F. Fags, 


Pastor Cong. Church. 
PALESTINE, Texas. 


P. 8 —I am not a Kaight myself. 





PREACHING AND TEACHING. 
1—A MINISTER'S VIEW. 
Dear Brother : 
Accept thanks for your clear distinguishing, in The 
Christian Union of ist inst., between the preaching of 
be Gospel and the teaching of all things whatsoever 





Christ commanded. Can’t you publish that article as a 
tract? I should like to sow it among my people. You 
say what I have for a long time been surely coming to. 
I shall henceforth have no difficulty about justifying 
my course in sending for a tried and successful evan- 
gelist to help me. You have put the apology in my 
mouth. When all Christians become evangelists, I shall 
have no need to send for an evangelist to help me. 
Yours fraternally, R. M. TunNELL, 
Pastor Congregational Church, 
ManuatTrTan, Kan., April 9, 1886. 





II —A LAYMAN’S VIEW. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott : 

DrEaR Srr,— Your article on the Sunday-School Lesson 
of to day greatly interested me because it was on the 
line of my thought for these many years. I am some- 
what staggered by the thoughts therein, for they seem to 
change entirely the present order of Christian work, 
putting the layman into the present minister’s place, and 
vice versa. Tam not sure, then, that I am correct in my 
understanding of the point of your article entitled ‘‘ Ten 
Times One is Ten.” I am a Jayman, and bave been 
engaged in Sunday-school work in church, and more 
largely in county and State, for nearly thirty years. I 
have discussed the matter with H. C. Yrumbull, D.D., 
when in the State—the right relation of the minis- 
try to the study of the Word by their people. It has 
seemed to me that they should be‘ the leaders of their 
people in this study, and be teaches in the sense of 
Trumbull's definition of teaching—in causing others to 
know. In this sense they are not teachers at all now, 
and are not, as a rule, leaders jn the study of the Word. 
Neither do the seminaries train them in this direction. 
These thoughts come to me continually, because I find 
in Christians 8 very great ignorance of the Bible, both 
of its facts and its teachings. I am not sure that this 
article of yours runs along this line at all. Dr. Duryea 
made a recent utterance in Boston : ‘‘ The weakness of 
our churches now is ignorance, which I see indorsed and 
repeated in The Christian Union. I am sure of and 
thankful for the very explicit stetement that laymen 
should preach, and the way of preaching defined, I 
am aleo thankful for the expression that ‘‘the pastor 
should give his church and their households systematic 
instruction in the doctrines and precepts of the Word of 
God.” Amenandamen, If that way obtains it effects a 
radical change in the minister’s work from the present 
way. Iam thankful for the words about the weekly con- 
ference meeting. They startled me, and I am not clear 
of their correctness, but I am sure that a free and full dis- 
cussion of this whole matter will be timely and helpful. 


GEorGE LANGDON. 
PiyMmovtTnH, Conn. 


OUGHT WE TO PAY PHILEMON FOR ONESIMUS? 
Dear Editor: , 

I was very much {nterested in Dr. Brooks’s Lenten 
Talk on the Epistle to Philemon. But I desire to 
inquire a little further {nto the hints St. Paul gives us 
there, and which the Christian consciousness has more 
fully developed. What we wish most to know is this : 
If the growth of the Christian idea has developed 
a decided advance on St. Paul’s declarations, and 
given them a meaning of which even that inspired 
apostle never dreamed, so that he then recognized 
slavery, and sent Onesimus back to his legal master, 
but in doing this laid the foundation for the abolish- 
ment of slavery, and now we, having come into a fuller 
and more correct understanding of the new spirit which 
he unconsclously put into his Epistle, and, in the de- 
velopment of the light we have, having abolished slavery 
altogether, may we not well conclude that there is 
an advance on, or at least a recognition of, another 
assertion of St. Paul, not touched upon by Dr. Brooks ? 

Paul says to Philemon, when returning the runaway 
slave, “If he hath wronged thee, or oweth aught, put 
that on my account, I will repay it.” Recognizing the 
great principles of right, justice, and honesty, implied 
in St. Paul’s offer, and adding to it all the additional 
light of the fuller development of the Christian ideas, 
of the claims of society and our common brotherhood, 
and “‘ putting into old institutions a deeper and better 
spirit, and robbing old institutions of their corruptions 
and baseness and cruelty,” and out of the inevitable 
wreck ‘‘ erecting new fastitutions,” would {t not be fair, 
and in the true spirit of St. Paul, and of Carist, to 
repay whatever the Philemons of our day have lost by 
the abolition of slavery, as the natural outgrowth of 
the undeveloped Pauline idea? If St. Paul, who !aid 
the foundaiion of new relations and new institutions, 
proposed to adjust all claims growing immediately out 
of his legislation, shall we not do the same? If he pro- 
posed to indemnify the ‘‘ wrongs” done to Philemon, 
shall not we, the representatives of St. Paul’s teachings, 
be as generous as he was, and satisfy the loss sustained 
by the Philemons of cur day, from whom we have for- 
ever freed the Onesimuses ? 

This is certainly one of the moral questions involved 
in the Epistle tc Philemon, and one we should be 
delighted to have Dr. Brooks explain. INQUIRER. 








STEAMSHIP STOKERS. 

The words of your friend with regard to the firemen 
on the great ocean steamers bring to mind the experi- 
ence of many years ago. When an evil exists, and you 
are absolutely unable to move a finger to help it, and 
when you “ write to the papers,” and they throw your 
plea into the waste-basket, you just give it up. It is 
simply impossible to help all the world ! But, at the time, 
we were moved to sympathy and an earnest desire to do 
something to remedy an evil that involved s> much abso- 
lute cruelty. We learned inuch from the surgeon of one 
of the steamers, who had finally given up his position, 
and all its miseries. He drew an equally sad picture of 
the condition of the stokers, worse, perhaps, if that were 
possible, because the vessels went down to the Gulf, into 
a hotter climate, and it was small relief to go on deck. 
He said no sober men could ever be engaged ; they were 
taken on board when drunk, and when they came to 
themselves they were at sea, and helpless. One of the 
saddest tales was that of a man who perhaps was made 
for better things, who found himself in this plight ; and 
in bis desperation, which amounted to insantiy, he 
rushed up from the internal regions below, and, before 
any one could reach him, threw himself overboard and 
was gone beyond the reach of help or hope. Nor was 
this the only case of the kin! ; while the personal cruelty 
of thore who controlled them was something brutal. 
Now, with all the improvements in englnery and macbin- 
ery, all the labor-saving expedients, it would seem that 


something might be invented which should substitute 
dull machinery for quivering human verve and muscle. 


In the name of humanity let us demand ft. Q. M. D. 


THAT COAL COMBINATION. 

For some weeks past the editor of your financlal col- 
umn has been telling his readers that the coal men have 
been coming to an agreement in regard to the amount of 
coal to be got out and the price ; and {n tne last issue he 
seems to congratulate them that the combination fs about 
perfected. This may be good news to some, but I don’t 
think it will be to the consumers of coal in the North- 
west. In parsing through Louleville, Kentucky, about 
the first of February last, [ noticed on the bulletin board 
on the streets that anthracite coal was advertised to be 
delivered for $3 25 a ton, and Kentucky coal at $2 25, 
On the same day the price of authracite coal in Milwau- 
kee was $7 at retail ; and at this place, fifty miles west 
of Milweukee, it was $8. Now, from the best informa- 
tion I can obtain in regard to the actual cost of transpor- 
tation of coal, the difference {n cost of laying downa ton 
of coal in Milwaukee over what it would be in Louts- 
ville cannot be fifty cents. Now, is it not unjust thata 
few men should have the power to put such a tax on the 
necessaries of life? Admitting that, owing to the com- 
petition of the Southern coal, that $3.25 gave a very 
small margin of profit, $5 would gtve « verv good profit 
here where we are now paying $8 and $6 25, the lowest 
it has ever been sold at. Does your financial editor ever 
think how many days’ labor a workingman here bas to 
give foraton of coal at $8, and how many little chil 
dren must shiver over scanty fires during our long. cold 
winter in consequence ? If coal was sold in the North- 
west at prices more in accordance with the actual cost 
in labor to produce and transport it, there would be no 
less movey paid out for coal, but a greater quantity 
would be consumed, with an Increase of comfort to the 
people, and giving better employment to the miner, 
solving in part the problem of overproduction ; would it 
not be a better state of affxirs, even if a litle of the 
water was equeezed out of coal stock, and the coal syn- 
dicate had a few millions less to divide ? L. C. 


ARE THE MINISTERS GUING TO STRIKE? 


While discussing the labor question, why don’t you 
allude to an abuse which has resulted in the physical 
and mental wreck of a large number of good men? I 
mean the unreasonable demand of religious soctfetles, 
generally, that a man of only moderate learning and 
ability shall, in addition to a great deal of other work, 
prepare and deliver each week two original sermons, 
On the twenty-fourth page of The Christian Union of 
February 11 I found a most pathetic letter written by 
one who doubtless {s a victim to this unjust and unreason- 
able demand. He has been preaching twenty years. In 
that time, unless he has made an extraordinary number 
of changes, he has prepared and preached not less than 
1,600éermons. Now, letany man only slightly acquaint- 
ed with the work of composition think of preparing 
1 600 original orations or essays upon one subject, and he 
will hardly wonder at the number of physically and, 
what is worse, mentally worn-out ministers, literally 

reached out long before they have come to what should 

their prime. Nor need he wonder why so much of the 
preaching of to-day is powerless to interest and attract a 
large proportion of thoughtful men. Ifa preacher of ordt- 
nary ability would take the time necessary to prepare his 
two sermons each week and go amoug men, not to the 
women and children, elders and deacons, of his church, 
but goasa man among men not with canting tongue and 
sup: r-sanctimonious demeanor, but, while never deviat- 
ing from the bearicg of a gentleman, try to get an insight 
into the feelings, the doubts, the perplexities, of those 
whom be will thus meet, and put into one sermon the 
knowledge thus acquired and the thought usually scat- 
tered through two, I believe that many who now stay 
away would be attracted tochurch, and | think, too, that 
men like your correspondent would not be us numerous 


as now. Very respectfully, A. SEIPLE, 
Lyons, N. Y alee " 
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FINANCIAL. 


The official statistics of exports for 
March are of interest as exhibiting rather 
favorable figures in the movement of 
leading staples; for, while the shipment 
of breadstuffs indicates a diminished | 
volume as compared with the shipments | 
for March, 1885, the cotton movement to | 
foreign markets ig quite heavy, and the 
aggregate favorable balance resulting from 
the movement of both staples exhibits 
an increase of over $2,100,000 above the 
figures of the corresponding perfod of 
1885, a3 follows: Breadstuffs for March, 
1885, $11 559,743 ; for March, 1886, $10,- 
025 584; balance tn favor of 1885, $1,534, 
159 Cotton for March, 1885 $12 196 379 ,; 
for March, 1886, $15 > 887.043: balance in 
favor of 1886, $3 640 664, giving «a final 
galn for 1886 of $2,106505 Including 
petroleum and general provisions, we find 
that this result is only slightly changed. 

The accumulation of funds in the 
banks has commenced again, and the 
money market quickly reflects it in the 
very great supply seeking occupation. 
While interlor money fs oaly beginning 
to seek the centers again, the payments 
from the Treasury are so large as to load 
the banks. Yet it must be remembered 
that theconditions differ from the pleth- 
ora of funds which accumulated during 
the past four years, The main condition 
now is one of moderate confidence in 
values. During the years from 1882 to 
1884 inclusive, the main condition was an 
utter absence of confidence in values. 
Now the unquestionable tendency is to 
seek fair investments ; then it was to dis 
pose of everything but the very choicest. 
The one source of distrust now is in the 
stability of our money basis, and this very 
distrust will tempt people to dispose of 
their money by putting it into things 
that willinsure its security. Some people 
in this state of mind make special gold 
deposits in bank, others put their funds in 
sterling exchange, while a larger and 
growing number are gradually buying 
bonds and good stocks. It is clear that 
if we are forced to a silver basis, which 
would mean that our money would be 
worth twenty to twenty-five per cent. less 
than it is now in all the purchasing 
markets of the world, that these things 
which money can purchase will relatively 
be worth twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
more than pow; so that the slightest 
apprehension about the ultimate value of 
our currency ts at once reflected, and nat- 
urally enough, in the increased demand 
for a substitute for currency holdings or 
general bank balances. If the Adminis 
tration {s able to maintain silver on a 
parity with gold notwithstanding the 
flood of new silver dollars continually 
belng manufactured, then wo are safe 
from the disastrous deterioration of our 
money ; but if not, there w!ll come the de 
preciation in the shape of s premfum on 
gold, and its withdrawal from bank 
Tese! Ves. 

The labor troubles, while virtually settled 
by the confessed victory of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Company in St. Louis and the South- 
west, are still continually cropping out 
in various ways aud places, but, accom- 
panied as they sre with unlawful methods 
of boycotting by the Knights, their whole 
system of oppression is becoming exceed 
ingly .epugnant to every right thinking 
man ; £0 that their power for evil and law- 
lessness is being curtailed, and our markets, 
usually so sensitive to these movements, 
are less affected now by them, Thereis 
great faith in the American public when it 
enters iis verdict ; and its verdict is row 
entered overwhelmingly sgainst these vio- 
lent measures of ignorant men. 

The Baltimore & Ohlo Ratlway Com- 
pany tas decltred its semf-annual divi 
denc-—four per. cent in place of the usual 
five per. cent. But this {3 considered a 
matter of prudence entirely, and not of 
necessity. 

The annual report of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Co, for 1885, just 
issued, exhibits net earnings of $7,614,871, 
or about the same as for 1884, notwith- 





standing the fallure of the wheat crop on 
that line for the year. This company 
has made a remarkable record since its 
incorporation, proving its ample capacity 
to earn its dividends of six per cent. on its 
stock, and lay up a handsome surplus 
every year. This year its surplus over 
and above all fixed charges and dividends 
is $504 185. The company is making 
extensive arrangements for extending Its 
lines in Kansas and the Indian Territory; 
these arrangements will cover the expense 
of an aggregate increase of elght hundred 
miles of new road to be built this year and 
next, probably. 
The Wabash Raflway Company’s prop- 
erty will be sold for reorganiza- 
tion, by order of the court, on 
the 26th of this month. Under the new 
scheme the fixed charges will be reduced 
to $8 000,000. The owners of the genera) 
mortgage believe that the company has 
before it & very prosperous career when I! 
{is finally reorganized. Wall Street is 
waiting patiently for the outcome of the 
several questions now pending—the Nortb- 
west pooling, the Transcontinental diffi- 
culty, the strikes, and others. In tle 
meantime prices are steady, and bonds are 
still strong. 

The bank statement for the week is as 
follows : 


Loans, increase.................. $429,000 
Specie, decreare................. £01,609 
Legal tenders, increase.......... 855,400 
ODORS, INCRORNG 6 i5.5566: 000s 3,548,100 
Reserve, decrease... ............ 833,225 


Money {is two per cent., and very easy 
The bank surplus reserve now stands at 
about $14,700,000, with a large increase 
in deposits, showing the drift of bonds t 
New York and the Eact. 


A Canapran Doa Strory.—A lad was 
crossing the fields in the country, some 
distance from any dwelling, when he was 
pursued by a large and fierce dog belong 
ing to the gentleman whose land he was 
crossing. The lad was alarmed, and ran 
for his life. He struck into a plece of 
woods, and the dog gained on him, when 
he looked around to see how near the 
creature was, and, tumbling over a stone 
he pitched over a precipice and broke his 
leg. Unable to move, and at the mercy of 
the beast, the poer fellow saw the dog 
coming down upon him, and expected to 
be seized and torn, when, to his surprise, 
the dog came near, and, perceiving the 
boy waa hurt, instantly wheeled about and 
went for that aid which he could not ren- 
der himself. There was no one within 
reach of the child’s voice, and he must 
have perished there or have dragged his 
broken limb along and destroyed It, so as 
to render amputation necessary, if the dog 
had not brought help. The dog went off 
to the nearest house and barked for help. 
Not recelving attention, he made an 
other visit of sympathy to the boy, and 
then to the house, there making such dem- 
onstrations of anxfety that the family 
followed him to the place where the child 
lay IP soe News 
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United States Riiinsiieii 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and Interest al- 
- — on monthly balances subject to draft at 

ght. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our custom 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 7 to8 per cent. Sem- 
Annual Interest, Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
CO., in sums of 8200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 





Gi. T. 8° 
IO O O 


The American Investment © ompany. of Em- 
metsburg lowa. incorporates, with a pald up cap- 
ital of mS500,000 with ceeaee at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakot», offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn . Dakota, and Neb, voth Prine ipal and 
loterest Guaranteed, Also’ per cent. Debenture 
onds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
ears, secured by Mortgage loans de po sited with the 
Mercantile Trustto.. N. ¥. It also issues De- 
mand Certificates of De aX sit at 5 per cent. interest. 
rite for pamphlet and references, 
ome Office, Emmetaburg, low 

E,. 8 Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau Sti. + - 


7 GS AEE 8% 


Paese in te e d First tiortgage Bonds, ae 0 


i it. semicaunnuntinterest. Prompt 
canal on tof cincipal and interest remitted Pe. of 
charge zoans secured on Real Estate in Min- 
neapolis or improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 


or Dak ta, were three to six times the loan, 





upon selected locations Refer to National Bar k 
otf Commerce, Minne apolis and B ae gene 
Before inve KER - nd for forms and portict 


to 
KER Ba ES ratato abe M etanae De ale Tr, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., or 


S.H.B 


Se R, MacLE NY be ; Exchanges Pl), NewYork 


A Vv EST Seunk dealt miei 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


PAC PECINSS LAWRENCE, KAN, H. Penxixs 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Carefully Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
Unrivalled fac 7 ities. Absolute satisfaction. 









Ten years’ experience » losses. Referto Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds of investore. Send for pamphlet forms and full 


Branch Offices In N. Y. City, Albany & 
+ Office, 137 Bway. C. C. Hine & Son, — 


A SOLID gg pyraicaf 


Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans & approved by Taco- 
ma Nationai Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLHN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 

















(ECUBITY 


Motus Benefit t Society. 
No. 238 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ~ 
Send for Circular. Agents Wanted. 








THE 


ATT V 
PHCENIX 
Insurance Company, 


CONN, 


OF HARTFORD, 


JaNuARY Ist, 1886. 


CASH CAPITAL .. . . $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses,.... 231,473 72 
. . 1,334,932 36 


Reserve for Re-Insurance 

NET SURPLUS ........ : 921,814 62 

$4,488,220 70 
a 

H. KELLOGG, President. A,W.JILLSON,Vice-Pres. 

D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec 


TOTAL ASSETS........ 


H. M. MAGILL, Gen’l Ag’t West. Dep’t, Cincinnati, O. 
T.F.SPEAR, Ase’t Gen’! Ag’t West. Dep’t,Cincinnati,O, 
A E. MAGILL. Gen’l Ag’t Pacific Dept. San Francisco. 


| 


artlett’s Food 


Or Pepsinated Nutriment. Pre 
pared on strictly -ciemific prin 
‘iples Contains ViTALIzino and 
prodneing materia com 
i with Pore Nutriment, and is 
easily digested. 


aby’s Delight. 


It has st rongru tritious proper ies 
and does not corstipate It inthe 
safest, most re'lable, perfee'ed, 
and acceptable Food ever presente d 
to the public, 


est for Invalids, 


Price, 25c. and 5@¢, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price 


BROTHERS, Proprietors, 










GILMAN 


Boston, 








24 VARIETIES. 


re] 


epara 
wane Fowls “Ma 


Large and haz 











EGGS for HATCHING 


JL MOCK, “egryuierse 











IT PAYS . sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam 
ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co., Cleveland, O. 





WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers unly, 
Sor fifteen centa per line.} 


For Sale—A farm, 26 acres of good land, near 
Flemington, Hunterdon (o,N.J. Abundance 
of fruit, plenty of water, location ur surpassed, 
no mosquitoes. Also two lota at Woodside, L. I. 
Address Owner, 122 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, 
mm A 

A Situation as housekeeper, companion, or 
take charge and teach one or two children, or 
assist in taking care of house Address Home, 


15 Hanover Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Clergyman knows of a young lady of unusual 
refinement and intelligerce for whom te would 


ike to find a position as governess, librarian’s 
assistant, or other congenial work. Address 
F. H. P., care Christian Union. 

A Congregational MNinister, recently closing his 
engagement with a church in Massachusetts, 
desires to correspond with some church eitber in 


New York or New England which is seeking a 
pastor. Address * Clergyman,” office Christian 
Union, Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw ths 
4 dvertisement in The Christian Union. 








Acgregate capital and surplus ot ¢ 





NEW YOR K, 135 & 137 Broadway. 

N Fowler, Vice-Pres, & Manager. 
BOSTON, 28 Court Street 

H. HW. Fitch, Manager. 


ARE — ~~ we 


FEns. “an” 


Our Seed W archouses, the largest in| 
Now York, are fitted up ‘with every ap-\\ 
pliance for the prompt and careful 
filling of orders. 








6 cts. (in stamps) to cover postage 


PETER HENDE 











— OF 








remiies. to lender without —_. BEsT LO 
‘Al NIN THE UNION ‘teen years’ expe- 
or. Ample capital. W ide connections. Refer 
to ** The Congregationalist.” Send for ——, circu 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





In Kansas, Missouri, 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 
OFFICES, 


ea FARM MORTCACES 





Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plat 
of the NEWEST, BEST and RANGRI’BE LING and PLANTS es, descriptions and Illustrations 


RSON & CO. *° & 37 Cortln 


—FOR A— 


Gomplete Line 
DAIRY UTENSILS, 


— INCLUDING — 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) 


our associated corporations, 325,000, 


Iowa, and Nebraska. 









PHILADELPHIA, 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


Jobn C. Avery, See’y & Manager, 


HALF A MILLION GARDENS *- 








Our Green- house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
—— Annual Bales, 25g Million § 






» will be mailed on receipt of 


dt St. 





TBE BEST — 





Cooley Creamers, Four Styles, Eight Sizes Each, Davis Swing Churna, Eleven Sizes, Square Box 
Factory Churns, Six Sizes, Kureka Batter Workers, Four Sizes, Skinner Butter Workers, Five 
Sizes, Improved Philadelphia Butter Workers, Four Sizes, Nesbitt Self-Gauging Butter Printers, 


Print Butter Carriers, Butter Salting Scales, 


Butter Bowls, Transportation Cans, Creac 


Tempering Vats, Engines Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys, &c., @c., send to 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt, 


I 


112 S 4th Street. 
Wilkinson & Alsop, Managers, 
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TRIMMINGS, LACES, AND PARASOLS. 


While the present tendency in business 
seems to be toward the overlapping of differ- 
ent trades, one upon the other, and the gath- 
ering of many departments under one roof, 
there are some houses that wisely prefer to 
stick to their proper sphere, thereby giving 
their patrons better attention, a wider selec- 
tion, and keeping up more closely to the 
changes in styleand make-up. The house of 
James G. Johnson & Co. furnishes a good 
example of this policy. In their large store 
at No. 8 East Fourteenth Street ladies can 
find anything in the line of millinery, gloves, 
parasols, and the class of fancy goods which 
it is woman’s delight and privilege to look 
at, criticise, and buy. They can feel sure 
that no old styles and materials will be 
palmed off upon them there, but that the 
latest and best things will be shown to them. 

The trimming department has a large stock 
of iridescent band trimmings in all the lead- 
ing colors, giving amber, sphinx, mahogany, 
and bronze effects ; the latest novelties in jet 
passementeries, all the newest shades of 
mohair trimmings, jet trimmings that can be 
used on drop effects, jet rain fringes of all 
lengths, jet galloon trimmings, and buttons 
large and small. The parasol department is 
well stocked. Handsome Spanish parasols, 
fall size, costing $15, black lace parasols in 
the daintiest Parisian shapes, Spanish lace 
parasols in black, ecru and white colors, 
from $5 up, are piled upon the counter. Also 
silk and satin brocaded parasols, changeable 
silks from $3.65 up, English long-handled 
parasols and pagoda parasols in all colors, 
and many other styles, complete the assort- 
ment.— (Exchange. 


SUBURBAN HOMES ON 1 THE ERIE 
ROAD, 

The Erie Railway has jast published a book 
on ‘‘Suburban Homes on the Picturesq e 
Erie.’’ This book, although somewhat similar 
in title, is not the usual summer publication 
issued by this company. It is intended to be 
a full and complete directory to the numer- 
ous available places for permanent residence 
along the road, and appeals directly to peo- 
ple of family desirous of establishing sub- 
urban homes near the city. The aim is to 
place before the readers of the book the 
exact particulars of location, train service, 
commutation rates, and conveniences gener- 
aily, with trustworthy data, showing various 
means by which those who wish can in a 
short time, and by easy methods of paymext, 
become their own landlords. Designs of 
houses in different styles of architecture are 
portrayed, and the cost of them given, so 
that a perosal of the book will afford all 


requisite information that it is possible to 
obtain except by a personal visit to the 
place chosen. 


SIX SHIRTS FOR NINE DOLLARS 


The reputation of the Keep Manufacturing 
Company is so well known that any offer 
which they may make to our subscribers is a 
sufficient guarantee that it is all right. We 
will add, however, that this concern is one of 
the largest manufacturers of gentlemen's 
furnishing goods in the country, and its relia- 
biity is unquestioned. Their Spring and 
Summer Catalogue is now ready for distribu- 
tion, and they offer, in an advertisement on 
the last page of this paper, to send it free to 
any one upon application. Every gentleman 
knows how difficult it is to get a good-fitting 
shirt. The problem can be solved by foliow- 
ing the instructions for self-measurement in 
the catalogue and by sending to this firm nine 
dollars for six shirts made of the very best 
material. Money had better be sent with the 
order, as it will save sending the goods C. O. 
D., which invoives extra expense. Send for 
& catalogue to the Keep Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 641 Broadway, New York. 

















Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Very Palatable and Increases Flesh. 
Dr. F. H. CLEMENT, Brighton, Ills., says: “Scott's 
Emulsion is the best I have ever prescribed. It is 
very palatable, easily assimilated, and gives strength 
and flesh to the patient.” 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


Your system is now more susceptible to the 
benefits of a reliable medicine than at any other 
season. Take Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


Resief I< immediate, an soem cure. Piso’s Rem- 
edy for Catarrh. 5v cents 





IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HREE notable men have addressed 

audiences in our city the past week 
—the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the 
Rev. Joseph Cook, and Mr. George W. 
Cable. Saturday night, April 11, Mr. 
Beecher gave a lecture at the Rink, on 
the Reign of the Common People, to an 
audience of two thousand five hundred 
or three thousand. Sunday morning he 
preached at the Centenary Methodist 
Episcopal Church, where he lectured 
Monday evening on Conscience. Both 
lectures and sermon were characteristic, 
and in intellectual power fully up to the 
standard of former years. Sunday even- 
ing Mr. Cook preached for Dr. Noble at 
the Union Park Church, greatly to the 
delight of those who heard him. During 
the week Mr. Cable has charmed his 
hearers with readings from his own writ- 
ings, though, to the discredit of this 
lecture-going city, it must be admitted 
that he has failed to receive the patronage 
which his merits deserve. When it is 
too late we shall discover the rare charm 
of his readings. 


Sunday was a red-letter day for the 
Congregational church at Evanston, and 
for the Wesley Methodist Episcopal 
Church of this city. Both congregations 
dedicated new houses of worship, each 
of them, with the furniture, costing 
about $50,000. The building at Evans 
ton isa model of its kind, and is pro- 
vided with rooms for all sorts of Chris- 
tlan work. It is of brick, with stoxe 
trimmings, and is finished in red oak 
In the services at Evanston, Drs. Noyes 
and Little took part, the pastor, the Rev. 
A. J. Scott, preaching the dedicatory 
sermon. At the Wesley Church the Rev 
M. M. Parkhurst, the pastor, the Rev. 
C. G. Truesdale, the presiding elder of the 
district, and Bishop Bowman, conducted 
the exercises on Sunday. These dedi 
catory services have been held every 
night this week, and will be continued 
next Sabbath. The building is massive, 
commodious, complete. 


A monster mass-meeting in the interest 
of the proposed eight-hour law was held, 
Saturday evening, at the Cavalry Armory 
building. Among those present, and 
speaking in favor of the movement, were 
Dr. Lorimer and the Rev. Mr. Goss, of 
Mr. Moody’s old church. Resolutions 
were passed denouncing Jay Gould for 
his part in the strike in the Southwest, 
and expressive of sympathy with laborers 
generally. Several firms here, in antici- 
pation of difficulties in connection with 
the eight-hour law, have compromised 
with their men on the basis of nine hours’ 
pay for eight hours’ work. In these in- 
stances the employees demanded ten 
hours’ pay for eight hours’ labor, and, 
without doubt, this is the demand which 
the advocates of this period for labor in 
tend tomake. A good many persons who 
were intending to build this year have 
concluded to wait till they see what the 
outcome of this demand for a shorter 
day’s work is going to be. They say 
that, with twenty per cent. added to the 
cost, they prefer not to build. The dan- 
ger seems to be lest diminished production 
raise the price of the product, and thus 
reduce the value of salaries and fixed in- 
comes. It is hard to see how, with a less 
amount of money earned, and the cost 
of the necessaries of life increased, the 
day laborer is going to improve his con- 
dition. Nor is it at all certain that the 
majority of laborers here really wish thelr 
hours of labor shortened. Few of them 
care to read ; few of them, comparatively, 
have pleasant homes. The probabilities 
are that the saloons will be patronized 
more largely than ever, and that the more 
frugal and temperate will lament the low- 
ering of their wages; for it goes without 
saying that elght hours’ labor is not going 
to secure ten hours’ pay for any consider- 
able length of time ; though, in opposition 
to this statement, it should be added that 
the great dry goods house of Charles 





Gossage & Co. has voluntarily reduced 
the hours of labor, with no reduction in 
pay. 

The spirit of boycotting, everywhere 
abroad in the land, has made itself felt 
here in the case of a Mr. Lothholz, a 
butcher on North Clark Street. Three 
of the eight men employed by him were 
union men. As such they made every 
effort to persuade their fellow-laborers to 
join the union to which they belonged. 
For this Mr. Lothholz remonstrated with 
them, whereat they resigned, and reported 
their grievances to the authorities in the 
union, who promptly ordered a boycott 
unless Mr. Lothholtz would take the 
union men back, discharge the » on-union 
men or compel them to become unfon men, 
and ask them to work only as many hours 
as the union might deem best. To these 
terms Mr. Lothholz would not agree. 
He does not refuse to employ union men 
nor will he discharge men who wish to 
join unions. He simply refuses to put him- 
self in the power of labor organizations, 
or to submit to their control; and for 
this all union men are forbidden to patron- 
ize his market. Thus far the boycott ha” 
helped rather than crippled his business ; 
and if the facts are as he has given them 
to the public, he has nothing to fear, for, 
strong as are the sympathies of the Amer- 
ican people with the laborer, they are 
still stronger for those who stand up in 
defense of personal liberty. 





The last year has been a prosperous one 
for the Baptist Woman’s Board of Mis 
sions for the Interior. The finances have 
done well; twenty persons have been 
supported as missionaries in Burmab, 
Assam, India, and China; many new 
societies formed. Better still, many con- 
versions are reported from the foreign 
field. These facts are gleaned from brief 
notices of the annual meeting just held at 
Terre Haute, Ind. Mrs. A. J. Howe was 
re-elected President. Reports equally en- 
couraging of work in the Springfield Pres 
hytery were read at the annual meeting 
there. 


The examinations in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary have just closed. The 
Seminary has had nearly one hundred 
students in attendance, and has done better 
work than ever. It has#sustained a great 
loss in the death of Professor Hyde, who 
was a man of rare gifts, and unselfishly 
devoted to his work. The scholarship of 
the young men is of a high grade, and 
the instruction they receive is not sur. 
passed for thoroughness or scope by any 
seminary in the land. The problem of 
raising up men to labor among the Scan- 
dinavians is nearing a practical solution in 
the education of a goodly number of 
Swedes and Norwegians, who will be 
able to preach in the Scandinavian tongues. 


Mr. Moody has consented to visit Chi. 
cago in May. He will preach in the 
Rink, and, with thorough and earnest 
preparation for his coming, and hearty 
co-operation in his work, great results are 
anticipated. Mr. Sayford will begin the 
meetings in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, April 25. 


‘Town Topics” says : When the Crown 
Prince Frederick William made a sort of 
royal progress through united Germany 
at the close of hostilities [with France], 
each town vied with its neighbor in pre- 
senting some novelty by way of honor to 
his [Imperial Highness. One capellmelister 
conceived an idea of utilizing the ancient 
opera-goers, and upon the entrance of the 
Prince into the box already decorated for 
him, certain men in the stalls stood up, 
making the letters of ‘‘ Unser Fritz” witb 
their bald heads below. 

















Difficulty of breathing. a short, dry cough, a 
quick pulse, and pain fn the left side are symp 
toms of approaching consumption. Relieve th 
vhost and cure the cough with Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. This remedy is swift and 
certain ; at any drug store at 25c., 60c. and §1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Be. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!)sCorns, Bunions,30 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Ma, 

ike’s Toothache Drops curein 1 Minute, Sa 
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| ORB East20"Stny. 


To meet the demand for Cheap Goods for 
Country Homes, by increasing the capacity of 
our Warerooms, we have added a special iine of 
LOW-PRICE SUITS for BEDROOMS, PAR- 
LORS, and DINING-ROOMS. At the same 
time will maintain our reputation for GOOD 
GOODS. We also call special attention to 
double cane goods for piazzas and aitting-rooms 
in Seaside Houses and Country Hotels. First- 
class goods of our own exclusive designs aud 
manafacture, in unique pattern and fine fin- 
ish, at moderate prices, 


WARREN WARD & (0,, 
6 and 8 East 20th St., N. Y. 


THE a.) a BY THE U.S. COV’T 
ARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 












Route 


C.B.&0.R.R. 


It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way st Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
tchisen or Kansas City. 
It connate In Union Depots with aren h trains from 
YORK, PHILADELPHIA STON 
and all Eastern points. It is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS 
WA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORA ADO 


— ae lines to all their important cities and 


from CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, ft runs 
me oa in the year from one to three 'ele antly 
through trains over its own tracks between 
Ch cago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas > 
ome and Topek 
Oo and vee od Raplds, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louls and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas Cit ty and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equi t Is lete and first class in every 
articular, and at all important — Interlocking 
Switches and Signals are used, thus Insuring com- 

rt and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Rovte, call on an Ticket 
Agent inthe United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 167 V.P. & Gen. Mar., CHicago. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asset. Gen. Mar., CHicaao. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., Cnicaao. 


L- PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 


Is used Gounnioct ins olass Manufacturers 
and M oe yg be. work. oes OvER 
GOLD MEDAL ¥ 


i ams tha oan PEE 


Russia Cement Co, Gloucester, Mass, LEDS 
PARKER’S TONIC 


The Best Cure for Coughs and Consumption 


and all diseases arising from defective nutrition, 
impure blood and exhaustion. Often saves life. 
Cures when everything else fails. $1. at Druggists. 


NTS Wanted for “The History of 
Nw ny SY by Abbott. A 
od popular price of 
7. Liberal | me Phe religt us pa 
as _——-s of the few great religious wor 
ter success never —— b pone ag Say 

} & Co., Publishers, P id, Maine. 


60 = Pictures, and 25 e 
gest Cards in Gilt Edge, Sis 
Fringe. Hidden Name, &c., | 

Gongster.1 fag y= Puzzle, and 
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CHURCH-GOING IN OLD TIMES, 


A correspondent of a Western paper 
who lived in Massachusetts in his boy- 
hood writes as follows of going to church 
in the old days : 

“The country church was a square 
building, with no porch or steeple, open- 
ing directly from the space on which It 
fronted. It was unadorned without and 
unpainted within, except the pulpit and 
the front of the gallery, seen from below. 
The pulpit itself was a box-like inclosure, 
in which the minister shut himself, after 
climbing eight or ten steps. The pulpit 

eat was a plank bench along the wall, 
long enough to seat three persons. Sus- 
pended over the puipit was a huge dome- 
like structure, called the sounding-board. 
This was often the subject of my Sundav 
meditation : How could the minister get 
out if this should fall and prison him in 
his pulpit? There was no porch or any 
protection at the doors, these opening 
directly from the open air on the aisles. 
The house was divided into square pews 
with seats on their four sides, except the 
space taken up by the doors, se that some 
of the hearers sat with their faces, some 
with their sides, and some with their 
backs to the speaker. Usually two or 
more families occupied each of the pews. 

‘* At thattime, to a certain extent, Church 
and State were united. Every taxpayer 
was obliged to pay a yearly tax for the 
support of the Gospel. This tax was 
assessed the same way and collected by 
the same officer as any other town tax, as 
school or highway. This money thus 
collected, if no objection was made by 
the taxpayezs, was for the benefit of the 
first chapel established in the town, what- 
ever its denomination. As most of the 
first churches were Congregational, that 
denomination was practically the State 
church. If there was any other church 
in the town, the taxpayer could designate 
in prescribed legal way that he desired 
his tax to go to the benefit of that church, 
whatever denomination, and to that church 
his payment went. But he must pay the 
tax for the support of the Gospel, whether 
he was Jew or infidel, Chinese or saloon- 
keeper. All this was abolished in 1833 by 
the Massachusetts Legislature. There 
was only one church {in our town, and 
consequently all the tax went to that 
church. All the business now given to 
the trustees of our churches was done in 
town meeting. The town was the trustee. 
It voted and paid the minister's salary. 
Our minister had $400 a year, and some 
perquisites, among them thirty cords of 
wood, He usually picked out the richest 
girl in town and married her, and had the 
homestead, and whea his father-in-law 
died he usually left him a cider-mill and 
a distillery. With the church the town 
settled and dismissed the minister's salary. 
Among its other functions it annually 
appointed a seating committee, whose 
duty it was to reseat the congregation in 
the church. The duty was usually per- 
formed by putting families of like age and 
dignity together, grouping the older about 
the center and near the pulpit, the younger 
and less honorable further away. This 
seating applied only to heads of families. 
All the other members of the families, 
except young children under ten or twelve 
years, were to sit in the gallery. The 
gallery was on three sides of the house, 
and a row of square pews along the walls, 
with the addition of two or three rows of 
seats facing the center. The gallery was 
reached by stairs at each front corner, 
and up one pair went the unmarried girls 
and up the other the boys, between whom, 
after giving place to the choir, the gallery 
was equally divided. 

‘* The house had three doors, one in front 
and one on each side. If one entered 
the front door the girls took the right and 
the boys the left, so that here brother and 
sister, beau and belle, lover and sweet- 
heart, must part, unless it was a settled 
case, when the pair might go to the par- 
ents’ pew. A ludicrous incident occur- 
red a little earlier. A groom had brought 
his new bride from another parish where 





the same custom obtained. But they en- 
tered at the side door, and she, according 
to custom, turned to tbe right, while he 
stood in stupid astonishment as he saw her 
ascend the first stairs she came to, which 
led to the pulpit. As those who were 
married during the year could have no 
place until the next reseating, one pew in 
the gallery was left vacant for them, and, 
as this was usually filled up during the 
year, it is scarcely necessary to add that 
with such an arrangement we had an 
abundance of noise and disorder.” 


AN ANECDOTE WITH A MORAL. 


Sir Spencer Wells, at a recent medical 
banquet in England, told the following 
story of Braithwaite, founder of the 
famous Retrospect that bears his name : 

“‘T made his acquaintance in a curious 
way, and he taught me a lesson which I 
have never forgotten. As it may be use- 
ful to some of you, you will perhaps ex- 
cuse me if I indulge in what may be 
called gossip. One evening a farmer 
rode up to Mr. Marsden’s, who was the 
nearest medical man, to beg him to go at 
once and see a girl who was very ill. 
Marsden was not at home, so I offered to 
go. The farmer hesitated ; but he was 
very anxious, so he said, ‘ Well, lad, get 
on my horse, and I’ll goon for our doctor, 
Mr. Braithwaite.’ So I rode to a small 
farmhouse near Chapeltown, and found 
a room full of people and a gir! insenstble 
on the bed. I remember having her 
clothes loosened, and opening a window, 
and, when she began to shiver, trying to 
make her swallow a little brandy and 
water. Then Braithwaite arrived, and 
very soon took me into another room, 
after saying to her mother, ‘ Give her two 
teaspoonfuls more of that brandy and 
water.’ But as soon as we were alone, he 
said: ‘It is very wrong to give her brandy 
and water ; itis the first stage of some 
eruptive fever. But a teaspoonful won't 
make any difference, and it will show 
that I did not differ from you. If I had,’ 
he said, with a kind smile, ‘ perhaps they 
would ‘not believe either of us.’ There 
was something in this way of treating a 
junior—so much good feeling mixed up 
with so much knowledge of human nature 
—that I have many times since, when 
consulting with juniors, followed, or tried 
to follow, Braithwaite’s example.” 








LOTTA—PHILADELPHIA’S FAVORITE. 


It was always a marvel to the amusement- 
loving public how Lotta could be so sick that 
the Chestnut Street Opera House, Philadel- 
phia, was compelled to be closed for one week 
about two years ago, and that at the end of 
that time she was well enough to resume her 
play of ‘‘ Nitouche.’’ More than this, it was 
noticed that her voice had acquired fresh 
volume, and in ‘* Nitouche,’’ which is a sing- 
ing play, she could be heard in ensemble as 
well as in solo. Among all the gifted ladies 
who adorn the stage Lotta is decidedly the 

t and favorite. Her intense vitality, her 

auty, and the versatility of her talents 
draw all classes to see her. She has been on 
the stage since her eighth year, and in all.that 
time the breath of scandal has never once as- 
sailed her. Sheis a phenomenally devoted 
child to her mother, in whose society she is 
found at all times. Can it be wondered at 
that this little lady returned so soon to her 
labor at the Opera-House, when we remem- 
ber that this speedy restoration was due to 
the inhalation of Compound Oxygen? A 
press correspondent writes: It was at the 
residence of Mrs. James H. Heverin, of De- 
lancy Place (wife of the eminent counselor) 
that I obtained a brief interview with Lotta 
in reference to the treatment of Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, which prevented her a great pecun- 
fary loss. The little comedienne was spend- 
ing the day there, and as she answered my 
card she came bounding into the parlor, 
throwing herself into a luxurious arm-chair, 
and as soon asthe formalities of a visit were 
complied with, lat once broached my sub- 
ect. 

; ‘“*T hear you have tried Compound Oxy- 
gen treatment, Lotta ?”’ 

** Oh, yes ! You remember the terrible sore 
throat I had two years ago—that it baffled 
the skill of my New York physicians? After 
burning my throat and positively prohibiting 
my appearance before an audience for oa 
unlimited time, I Was prom mised great thin 
if I would try the ‘Oxygen,’ so I imm i. 
ately came to Philadelphia and put myself 
under the care of Drs. Starkey & Palen.”’ 

‘*Did you experience relief immediately ?”’ 

‘It was evident from the first inhalation 
that I had done the right thing, for it seemed 
to bring the whole trouble under immediate 
control.’* 

‘* Then you do not favor burning the throat, 


or any of the methods usually resorted to ?”’ 

‘‘No, I think it a darsh and cruel treat- 
ment, and it cannot be long before Compound 
( xygen will come to the rescue of all the pro- 
fession.”’ 

“Drs. Starkey & Palen claim that the | 
health obtained by the Compound Oxygen 
treatment is as genuine and permanent as 
one’s original health. Does your experience 
confirm that opinion ?”’ 

“* Yes, it most certainly does. I have not 
been sick an hour since I used the Oxygan. 
My mother has also been greatly benefited 


by the use of the Oxygen, and is as great an | 


enthusiast as I. 
whole constitution, and imparts fresh life to 
every part of the body. In my profession I 
am always studying from nature. 1 observe 
the expressions, gestures, and ways of the 
various people with whom I meet, and find 
that my power of observation has grown 


more acute and discriminating since my | 


treatment with the Oxygen. In the voice 
alone there isa most perceptible gain. Long 
and sustained notes have become easy, and, 
whether talking or singing, [ find it now no 
labor. Persons who sing or talk much on 
stage or platform feel a certain amount of 
exhaustion at the end of the season, and to 
them the use of the Compound Oxygen would 
be of great value. I wonder these gentlemen 
have not brought it to the notice of the act- 
ing — before. It is just what we all 
need.”’ 

“Do you think it would have the same 
effect on the system as change of climate ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and without the disadvantages of 
long journeys in pursuit of health, such as 
the loss of home comforts and the interfer- 
ence with regular business pursuits.”’ 

‘* Did you have any unpleasant sensations 
while taking the Oxygen ?”’ 

‘* No; on the contrary, the sensations were 
pleasant. = 

‘*Do you give your full consent to make 
this interview public ?”’ 

‘*T certainly do. You are at liberty to say 
I said so,”’ 

Miss Lotta is one of the busiest little ladies 
in the world. Her engagements are contin- 
uously requiring her presence in the cities 
each season. She owns theaters and real 
estate in America and Europe, and large 
tracts of wooded land in the Northwest; in- 
deed, she is one of the wealthiest ladies of 
the stage. Lotta is modest about her own 
merits. She beileves the test of talent is 
public appreciation. Surely no one has 
passed this test with greater éclat than this 
gitted lady, who is still young and fresh. 
Now, if the Compound Oxygen can bring 
back to the stage each year this favorite and 
pet, in prime health, the public can but 
thank Drs. Starkey & Palen. Any who may 
desire to know more of the treatment of 
which so kindly words are spoken, should 
write to the office of the physicians, 1,529 
Arch 8t., for the literature on the subject, 
which is mailed free to all applicants. 





March April May 


Are the months in which to purify your blood, and 
for this purpose there is no medicine equal to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia. It purifies, vitalizes, and 
enriches the blood, removing all trace of scrofula 
or other disease, It creates an appetite and imparts 
new strength and vigor to the whole body. It is 
the ideal spring medicine. Try it this season. 

“I take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a spring medi 
cine, and I find it just the thing. It tones up my 
system and makes me feel like a different man. My 
wife takes it for dyspepsia, and she derives great 
benefit from it. She says it is the best medicine 
she ever took.” Frank C, TURNER, Hook & Ladder 
No. 1, Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 

“T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla in my family, 
and consider ita splendid blood purifier.” J. P. 
WILDsMITH, North Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


9 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared by 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


{00 Doses One Dollar 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


J. & R. LAMB,” Newer” |= 


_Mlustrated Handbook by Mail. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cumes anp Pears for CHURCHSS, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

H. McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this p< aper. Baltimore, Md. 


















MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for ( hurcher, Schools, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more thar 
half a century noted for superiorit 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Scho ols, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 












VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 





It seems to invigorate the | 








| r ’S § § ince 

NA URE anitary Science 
CURE FOR teaches us to promptiy re 
move all decomposing 1 ma 

teria!s from our dwellings; 
CONSTIPATIC of more importance is the 
removal of the waste prod 
ucts of the human body by 
| means of the skin, kidneys 
| and bowels The slightest 
F irregularity in the action of 
| these important organs 
| should be at once checked 
| bY the use of TAKRANT’S 
| EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
i APERIENT fhis valuable 
| md y fan ully med vine < URES 
“@ oral ONSTIPATI by thor 
eo oughlycleansing the bowels 
“te viel and establishing a regular 
habit. It acts yently upon 
Sick- Headache, © he kidneys, opens thepores 
Sof the skin,an id ths assists 

AND natu a tot _ w off all mor 


bid humo It is economi 

‘ al tn 1 D rice , pleasant to the 

te, gentle in actlon Sold 
= drug gists everywhere 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect-fitting 


% GOOD § SENSE 
I~ 9 CORSET WAIST 


and when she becomes 


A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
enjoying good health, she will then be 
sure to wear them, 
FITS ALL AGES-—Infants to Adults. 
ge” Every one recommends them. 
FOR SALE spy LEADING RETAILERS 
= 3e sure your corset is stamped 
*GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 
Send for descriptive circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 


1ufacture rs, 


~ 81 White senen, NEW YORK. 


DRESS | 
S:REFORM, 


f? BATES WAIST. 


A perfect substitute 
for Corsets, 
@1 75. 
Jersey fitting Un 
fer Garments tn Silk, 
Wool, Merino, an«t 
iauze, made to order 


DYSPEPSIA: 












Bates Waists for 
Children, in three 
sizes. 


+» New York. 


SECURITY 
tne arr 


ECONOMY 


« WOODWARD, 15 East | ith st 
















DURABILITY 
33 4 
4 oF 
az eo 
a FS 
Sa “3 
Phe a 


No “breaking in” process, with accompanying dis- 
counters, Cc cuteness to the figure of * wearer 
in the most t iz ne pensions. G JINE 
Ww it ALEBONE use 

piece having a woven cover, and the ends secured by 
a new fastening, rendering it impossible for the 
whalebone to punch through. If not te be had of 
your dealer will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1.73 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT AND DRESS c0., 
‘ WEEDSPORT, N, ¥. 


by our new pant each 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also good for Cold in the Head, 
Headache, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 


ior D Peck’s Pat. Improven 

SHIONK aa Drum 

CURE. EAP 225 
pyres 


or ¢ a oe HISCOX, 853 "Bro vadway, v Y. getty is paper. 


ON 30 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 

EGGLESTONTE 

ms 
SENSIBLE 
TRUSS. 









Sedy while the ball in the wp 
yong 8 back the ratoe= 


nee ust a ae a pergon 
pty the finger. vith Heb ressure #) 
eld ae ap erin and «radical cure 
is easy, durable and che: ma. ir- 
” EGGLESTON RUSS Chicago, ui 


co., 


French, ( German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, a y ten weeks’ ie y, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con 
versation, by Dr. Ricw. S. RosgNTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, %5.00 for 
books of each language, with privil lege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sampl> copy, 

art I. AB conte, Li eral PUBLISHING rs. 0. 

HHAFT PUBLISHING © 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


A LOW’ '$ INDICC 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been ful tase! 
and endorsed by thousands of house kee} Your 
grocer ¢ ou ight £2, have it on sale. Ask bh for it 
» @ °°2 N. Sasond St. Phil Pe 








EAFNESS © AUSES and CURE, by one 


who was deaf twenty eight years. 

Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 

day with no benefit. Cured himself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
rocess. A — ag and successful home treat- 





eat Ad PAGE, 128 East 26th 8t., New 
York City. 
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The real cost ofsoap 
is not to be estimated 
by the price paid, but 
by the results. Soap 
made of inferior stock, 
or of good materials 
not properly com- 
bined, will injure what- 
ever it is used upon, 
so it is not cheap at 
| any price. The Ivory 

Soap which Prof. 
: Cornwall, of Princeton 
: College, says “Is very 

“well made, and can 
“not injure anything,” 
) is certainly very cheap 
| at the price which 
' any grocer will fur- 
| nish it to you. 


Tree of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soa 
vill be sent to any one who can not get it of their 


srocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay pos , are 
rent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Please 
mention this paper. 


SPRING, 1886. 





Our Spring Catalogue, containing a descriptive 
list of our entire lire of Men’s Furnishings, Hats, 
Shoes, etc., also rules for self-measurement for 
our Celebrated Shirts, 


Made to Measure, 
6 for $9.00, 


is now ready for mailing. We will send same 
upon application, free. Address 





KEEP MANUFACTURING C0., 
BROADWAY AND BLEEKER 
STREET, NEW YORK. 
CARPETS. 
LARGE LINES IN ALL THE DIFFERENT GRADES 
AT LESS THAN THE 
MANUFACTURER'S COST OF PRODUCTION. 
~ PIECFS BEST QUALITY MOQUETTES. 
HO PIECES BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS. 
PIECES BEST ALL-WOOL INGRAINS. 
THIS SEASON’S STYLES, TO CLOSE OUT QUICK- 
LY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER 
KNOWN. 
(“as A br rome? i oe 
q NOVELTIES IN 


MATTINGS, 


UST LANDED, WHITE AND RED CHECK, FROM 
$5.) PER ROLL. FINE FANCY PAT- 
TERNS FROM $8.00 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


50 PCS. SILK BROCATELLES FROM @4 PR. YD. 
1 PCS. SILK TAPESTRIES FROM 81 PR. YD. 


50 PCS. SILK PLUSHES FROM 61.60 PR. YD. 
2”) PCS. MOHAIR PLUSHES FROM $1.25. 
75 PCS. PETIT POINTS FROM §5 CTS. PR. YD. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN ALL KINDS OF FURN’- 
TURE COVERINGS. 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & GO, 


SIXTH AVE. 


ee ee 


AND 13TH 8T. 





‘T7hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
i Widow in their Affliction.” 


Perse 


BLOBES Priees teduced 


foc list, HB. 





8 new les, Send 
abo troy RY. 








Special Sale Continued. 


JOHNSON 'S 


B East 14th Street. 
FINE LACES 


ONE-HALF THEIR REGULAR PRICES. 

THEY WERE JUST BOUGHT AT THE RECENT 
PUBLIC SALE OF4THE ASSETS OF MR. DUNCAN 
A. GRANT, LATE OF 23D STREET AND BROAD- 
WAY, AND CONSIST OF REAL CHANTILLY AND 
SPANISH GUIPURE FLOUNCES, REAL TORCHON, 
ESCURIAL AND MARQUISE LACES, BEADED NETS, 
GRENADINE FRONTS, &e., &¢, ALL’ OF WHICH 
WILL BE SOLD ATJUST ONE-HALF THEIR USUAL 
PRICES. 

AS THE ABOVE WILL BE SOLD AT PRICES THAT 
WILL INSURE THEIR SPEEDY SAL?, AN EARLY 
CALL IS DESIRABLE IN ORDER TO SECURE THE 
CHOICE LOTS. — 

THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUSTOMERS IS ALSO 
CALLED TO OUR STOCK OF IMPORTED FRENCH 


Trimmed Pattern Hats 
and Bonnets, 


AS WELL AS TO THOSE OF OUR OWN MANU- 
FACTURE. 
ALSO TO OUR STOCK OF 


Untrimmed Hats & Bonnets 


WHICH CONTAINS EVERY DESIRABLE NOVEL 
TY BROUGHT OUT THIS SEASON, 
BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS IN 


French Flowers 


AND JETTED WINGS, BANDEAUS, 
AND ORNAMENTS, 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Plain and Fancy Ribbons 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 
STOCK OF PASSEMENTERIES AND 


Dress Trimmings, 


WHICH CONTAINS THE VERY HIGHEST NOVEL- 
TIES INTRODUCED FOR SPRING WEAR THIS 
SEASON. 


Parasols. 


BEAUTIFUL 
GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c., &c. 


JAS. 6. JOHNSON, 


52 RUE DU FAUBOURG | 8 EAST 14TH STREET, 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS. NEW YORK. 


CORNETS, 


Parasols. 


Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


Copper &Tin Moulds Gutlery 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


Lewis & Conger 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth United to the 


GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 


Civilization’s Grandest Dream Rea ized. 





Two Enormous Menageries. Triple circus com- 
eany in toree rings. Elevated stage gercermanses. 
International Congress of Giants and Glantesses. 


JUMBO 
Exectly the same as ever, except life, beside his 
Grest Ivory-boned Skeleton. 
Troupe of semi-Barbaric Arabe. 
Milli- Christioi, Two-headed lady. 
Lucia Zarate, 5-pound human doil. 
Guatemalan Miramba Baud. 
Chang, the Chinese Gian:. 

100 Startling acts by 300 performers. Herds of ele- 
phants, droves of camels, trained bears, dogs, pigs, 
monkeys, zebras, etc, 

Greatest Exhibition ever Organized. 
Admission, 50 cents; children uader 9, 25 cts. 


NOVELTIES IN PARASOLS, EID 


R.H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST. SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T,, 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
KSTABLISHMENT, 





SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COONTRY. 





RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


| AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 





IMPORTATION 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARE-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


VUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 








SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL BE 
| MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


RH. MACY & CO. 


Purely Mutual. 





Thoroughly Conservative. 


The Fidelity 
Mutual Life Association, 


| 
914 WALNUT ST., 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It has the largest ratio of 
,assets to liability of any Life 
| Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

It furnishes absolute insur- 
ance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW the level premium rates, 
jand already saved its policy- 
/holders over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


|during its first seven years. 
Its POLICY CONTRACT is 
plain, simple, untechnical, and 
incontestable after five years. 

| All policies have a CASH 
\SURRENDER VALUE at end 
| of life expectation, thus afford- 
ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 





| desired. 
Asteady,conservative growth, 
‘with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTING OVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death 
rate, affords the best security, 
|and pays the most liberal com- 
mission. 

For further information ad- 
dress 


L, G. FOUSE, President, | decorates 


Soenold 
(Contech ae ie 


CHOICE PARISSTYLES. 


Striped, Plaid and Figured Silks 
and Velvets, Beaded, Escurial, Lace 
Brocade and Tinsel Effects in Crepes 
and Gazes_ Plain Colored Crepe 
de Chines in great variety. Col- 
ored Sicilliennes, Faille Francais 
and Black Silks of the best grades. 
Fresh assortments of Plain, Col- 
ored, and Printed Pongees, etc. 


Broadoay HK 19th ot. 





Deeraat & Taylor 


OFFER 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


CHAMBER, 
PARLOR, 
LIBRARY, 


Dining Room 
SUITES, 


In all Woods and atall 
Prices. 


Degraaf& Taylor, 
47 & 49 W. 44th St. and 48 W. 16th St. 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 


NEW YORK. 
SILKS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. OFFER 
THIS WEEK IN FINE IMPORTED SILKS: 
100 Pieces 23-inch COLORED GROS 
GRAINS AT $1 PER YARD; PRICE HAS 
BEEN $1.50. 75 Pieces of 21-inch 
GOLD SATIN RHADAMES AT 85e.; RE- 
DUCED FROM $1.25. 100 Pieces of 
24-inch BLACK SATIN DAMASSES AT 
$5c.; MARKED DOWN FROM $1.25. 
100 Pieces 24-inch FAILLE FRAN- 
CAISE AND SATIN PEKINS IN “TWO 
COLORS” AT $1.50; THEY ARE EXCEL- 
LENT VALUE FOR $2.50. 


AN EXAMINATION IS INVITED. 


Broadway and [ith Street, 
New York. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. ..812 00 

Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p’cs 22 00 

Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 p’ces, $8.50 ; w 

Richly Decorated China Tea Bets, 44 pieces. 
rated Cham 

















Those answering an Advertisement wit 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,” 





HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders gece and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. tC. O. D. or on receipt of P; O, M. Order. 
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